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Prof.  Hagenbach  of  Basle  is  so  well  known  to  the  theologians 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  through  his  widely  circulated 
History  of  Doctrines,  that  the  editors  of  this  volume  do  not 
need  to  speak  at  any  length  of  his  learning,  his  candour,  his 
piety,  his  soundness  in  doctrine,  his  thoroughness,  and  his 
graceful  style.  In  Germany  he  is  even  more  widely  known 
than  abroad.  Though  a  professor  in  a  Swiss  University,  his 
lectures  are  delivered  in  the  German  language,  and  are  issued 
from  the  publishing  houses  of  Leipsig.  All  his  works  have 
passed  through  repeated  editions,  and  in  introducing  this  one, 
we  are  but  putting  the  reader  of  English  in  possession  of  a 
volume  which  has  long  been  a  standard  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  The  first  book  which  Prof  Tholuck  of  Halle  puts 
into  the  hand  of  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  history,  present  condition,  and  future 
hopes  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  its  relation  to  the  philosophy, 
scholarship,  and  poetry  of  Germany  is  this  work  of  Hagen- 
bach, 

With  the  advice  of  Prof  Tholuck,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  author,  the  editors  have  abridged  this  work,  omitting 
matter  which  was  of  comparatively  little  interest  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  And  we  would  take  occasion 
to  deprecate  in  behalf  of  the  abridged  translation,  a  charge  of 
one-sidedness,  as  though  the  development  of  Rationalism  in 
Germany  had  been  mad6  much  more  prominent  in  this  than 
in  the  original  edition.  Though  the  title  of  the  work  has 
been  literally  retained,  still  it  is  to  be  honestly  confessed  that 
the  Church  History  of  both  of  Dr.  Hagenbach's  volumes  is 
largely  and  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland.     France  has  but  a  little  corner  assigned  to  it : 
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Great  Britain  still  less ;  the  United  States  none  at  all.  "We 
have  excluded  the  Swiss  portions  almost  entirely  ;  they  were 
of  unquestioned  interest  to  the  students  of  that  Swiss  Uni- 
versity, before  whom  these  Lectures  were  read ;  they  have 
less  interest  to  readers  in  Germany,  and  almost  none  to  the 
outside  world,  engrossed  with  affairs  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
We  have  retained  the  names  of  all  those  men  in  the  depart- 
ments of  theology,  philosophy,  literature,  and  poetry,  who 
made  the  eighteenth  century  the  Augustan  age  of  Germany, 
and  who  ushered  in  and  accompanied  a  good  way  on  its 
course  this  nineteenth  century,  whose  results  have  been  less 
in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  relation  to 
the  eighteenth.  The  entire  progress  of  the  Kationalistic 
movement  in  Germany,  from  the  importation  by  way  of 
France  of  the  light,  frivolous  and  blasphemous  scepticism  of 
Bolingbroke,  to  the  closing  of  the  sad  procession  in  the  dis- 
cords and  utter  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  Heofel. 
resulting  in  the  re-enthronement  of  the  old  "faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  "  in  the  leading  pulpits  and  universities  of  that 
land,  has  been  fully  portrayed.  The  work  of  combining 
scattered  passages,  of  omitting,  of  condensing,  has  been  so  re- 
sponsible and  so  difficult,  that  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  see 
before  us  as  we  write,  this  line  from  the  author's  pen,  "I  am 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  condensed  work,  the  plan  of  which 
you  have  laid  before  me."  , 

The  period  embraced  in  these  sketches  is  one  of  stirring  liter- 
ary, theological  and  philosophical  activity,  full  of  strife  and 
revolutions  in  all  departments  of  learning.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  Protestant  churcK  had  spent 
most  of  its  energies  in  fixing  its  doctrines,  and  defending 
itself  against  the  attacks  of  Catholicism.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  its  doctrines  were  established,  when  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Catholics  nearly  ceased,  and  when  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  had  acquired  strength  of  number,  the  peace  it 
enjoyed  gave  it  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  itself,  of 
criticising  and  developing  its  dogmas.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  mind  which  had  been  fettered  should  go  too 
far  when  it  regained  its  freedom.  It  is  always  very  difficult 
to  keep  the  right  proportion  between  reflection  and  faith,  and 
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almost  impossible  when  the  one  has  been  cultivated  in  a  one- 
sided manner,  while  the  other  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

The  questions  that  have  occupied  the  minds  of  evangelical 
Christians  since  the  commencement  of  last  century  are  mostly 
such  as  have  arisen  in  the  Protestant  Church  itself.  During 
this  period  the  beautiful  tree  of  Protestantism  has  been  little 
disturbed  by  storms  from  without,  but  many  poisonous 
branches  have  been  grafted  on  it  which  have  borne  much 
pernicious  fruit,  and  poisonous  vines  have  twined  around  it, 
sometimes  being  so  luxuriant  and  numerous  as  almost 
entirely  to  hide  the  tree  itself,  with  its  foliage  and  fruit.  A 
hasty  glance  will  satisfy  us  that  in  this  period  the  most  vari- 
ous elements  have  been  thrown  together.  In  these  the  mind 
has  been  working,  attempting  to  remove  those  that  would 
not  mingle  with  the  rest,  and  exerting  all  its  energies  to 
form  a  system,  complete,  united,  and  harmonious.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  elements,  all  of  which  have  more  or  less 
asserted  their  claims  to  predominance,  were — an  Orthodoxy 
clinging  tenaciously  to  the  dogma,  but  dead  in  its  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  letter  and  buried  in  the  stony  sepulchre  of 
cold  forms ;  a  Pietism  full  of  life  and  zeal,  but  caring  less  for 
confessions  and  the  cultivation  of  sound  learning;  the  so- 
called  enlightenment,  imported  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  from  the  English  Deists  and  French  Encyclopedists, 
with  its  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  but  neglect  of  the 
heart,  accepting  the  clear,  but  rejecting  the  symbolical,  the 
mystical  and  divine;  a  Rationalism,  making  morality  the 
centre  of  religion,  and  searching  chiefly  for  it  in  the  Bible, 
but  losing  sight  of  the  deeper  truths  of  the  Gospel;  a 
Mysticism  lost  in  the  depth  of  its  feeling,  and  hearkening 
only  to  the  divine  voice,  whose  whispers  it  thought  might  be 
heard  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  a  Pantheism 
uniting  into  one  stupendous  whole  Spirit  and  matter,  God 
and  nature,  and  finding  in  its  One  and  All  the  acme  of  its 
speculation.  In  these  tendencies,  as  in  history  in  general, 
there  are  certain  individuals  elevated  above  the  rest,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leaders^f  their  respective  parties  and 
the  mirrors  in  which  the  systems  and  ages  are  reflected.  To 
study  these  representative  men  is  to  study  the  systems  in 
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their  practical  workings  and  the  ages  in  their  greatest  signi- 
ficance. 

The  title  of  this  work  indicates,  that  the  Church  History 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  is  regarded  from 
the  side  of  Evangelical  Protestantism.  It  is  so  important 
that  the  significance  of  the  last  two  words  be  perceived,  that 
we  are  constrained  to  dwell  on  them  at  more  length  than 
would  be  required,  were  there  not  a  greatly  perverted  use  of 
the  word  Protestantism  largely  prevalent  in  our  current  liter- 
ature. 

When  Luther  and  the  Reformers  inaugurated  Protestantism, 
their  mission  was  to  lay  again  for  all  time  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Christianity,  to  reaffirm  its  fundamental  doctrine,  viz., 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  appeal  in  all 
religious  questions,  the  umpire  in  all  ecclesiastical  contentions. 
The  Romish  Church  had  drifted  to  the  placing  of  the  decisions 
of  popes  and  councils  above  the  simple  meaning  of  the  Bible, 
as  received  and  interpreted  by  the  private  judgment  of  every 
man.  Protestantism  protested  against  this,  and  demanded 
with  all  urgency  and  importunity  that  the  Bible  alone,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  should  be  placed  at  the  command  of 
every  child  of  God.  And  this  was  all :  here  its  demand 
stopped.  Protestantism  as  a  positive  force,  as  not  a  merely 
negativing  movement,  but  a  living  truth,  finds  its  limit  at  the 
Word  of  God.  That  is  its  rock-bound  barrier.  It  comes  to 
its  legitimate  goal  when  it  touches  this  Bible.  This  Luther 
made  a  first  principle :  this  remains  a  first  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism :  and  this  it  must  remain. 

This  we  affirm  in  denial  of  the  statement  made  in  some 
quarters,  that  Protestantism  finds  its  final  and  legitimate  issue 
in  the  most  remote  pushing  of  the  human  mind,  unchecked 
even  by  the  limits  of  the  Divine  Word.  The  right  of  private 
judgment,  according  to  this  statement,  is  independent  of  the 
limitations  of  Scripture.  Protestantism,  according  to  this, 
begins  at  the  point  where  it  begins  in  its  protest  against 
Romanism,  but  it  runs  on  and  on,  claiming  as  its  divine  right 
the  unqualified  power  of  the  mind  to  discern  all  truth. 
Among  many  who  have  no  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  who 
belong  in  every  strict  use  of  language  to  the  "  world,"  this 
opinion  is  prevalent,  vague  indeed  and  unexpressed,  yet  subtle 
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and  destructive,  and  which  when  formed  and  uttered  will 
bring  danger  to  church  and  world  alike.  Our  current  litera- 
ture is  largely  tinctured  with  this  novel  and  untrue  usage  of 
speech,  and  Protestantism  has  been  allowed  to  protest  and 
protest,  to  annul  this  and  disallow  that,  to  strike  out  point 
after  point,  doctrine  after  doctrine,  article  after  article,  till  it 
has  been  lost  in  the  fathomless  abysses  of  blank,  inconsolable 
infidelity.  The  pillar  which  Luther  and  the  Reformers  set 
has  been  subtly  undermined,  the  pedestal  has  been  riven,  and 
year  by  year  corners  have  been  taken  away,  till  at  last  we 
need  to  come  back  to  see  how  great  the  loss  has  been.  And 
here  is  where  the  author  of  this  work  takes  his  stand,  with 
Luther  and  the  Reformers,  that  Protestantism  has  certain 
definite  and  assigned  limits,  and  that  the  Bible,  the  old 
honoured,  everlasting  Word  of  God,  is  one  of  those  limits, 
bidding  the  reason  of  man  come  thus  far  but  no  farther ; 
giving  scope  indeed  for  the  highest  powers  in  studying  it,  in 
opening  its  obscurities,  blending  its  harmonies,  making  its 
discords  accordant,  and  developing  its  infinite  resources. 

If  any  one  were  to  ask  what  is  the  great  advantage  of  going 
to  Germany  to  study  theology  ?  what  can  one  gain  there  that 
he  cannot  gain  at  home  ?  we  should  answer  that  it  is  the 
power  of  seeing  the  closed  issue  of  problems  now  working  out 
with  us.  The  sceptical  spirit  arose  in  England,  passed  thence 
to  France  and  thence  to  Germany  :  the  more  reverential  deists 
of  England,  Morgan  and  Tyndal,  and  the  brilliant  but  earnest 
Hobbes  gfCve  place  to  the  light  and  trifling  school  of  Boling- 
broke  and  his  dissipated  compeers.  To  England  comes  just 
then,  to  complete  his  education  and  to  travel,  the  young  and 
witty  Francois  Arouet,  whom  we  best  know  by  the  self-im- 
posed name  which  he  assumed  in  manhood,  a  name  so  dreaded 
and  feared  when  he  lived,  and  for  years  after,  but  which  has 
lost  its  power  now.  To  England  comes  this  witty,  sarcastic, 
trifling,  keen,  and  handsome  young  man,  and  sits  at  the  feet 
of  the  wild,  reckless,  pr(5fligate,  superficial  and  accomplished 
Bolingbroke,  the  representative  of  Enghsh  deism.  The 
Frenchman  returns  to  his  own  land,  takes  the  name  so  well 
known,  publishes  his  imported  English  deism,  and  his  nation 
kindle  at  once,  and  France  was  filled  with  infidelity.  There 
sprang  up  like  flame  the  school  of  Rousseau,  d'Holbach,  and 
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the  Encyclopedists,  their  rank,  poisonous  blasphemy  brought 
from  England  by  that  brilliant  Voltaire.  But  not  content 
with  sowing  the  seeds  of  unbelief  among  his  own  countrymen, 
not  content  with  the  thrifty  crop  that  sprang  into  fruitage 
under  his  own  eye,  he  carries  it  to  a  new  field,  becomes  the 
daily  companion  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  admired 
head  of  the  culture  of  Germany.  The  king  set  the  fashion  of 
infidelity,  and  thousands  followed  in  it,  and  there  began  the 
unbelief  of  that  land,  carried  by  this  subtle  man  from  England 
from  London,  by  way  of  Paris  to  Berlin.  Never  did  the 
devil  employ  an  ambassador  more  potent,  effective,  and 
destroying  than  this  brilliant,  watchful,  untiring  Voltaire. 

Thus  in  France  all  rotten,  and  waiting  for  any  change 
which  should  not  be,  death,  and  in  Germany  where  the 
great  Frederick  gave  eclat  to  unbelief  by  the  very  brilliance  of 
his  military  genius,  the  advance  of  a  superficial  deism  was  as 
rapid  as  the  course  of  light.  In  England  it  was  not  so  : 
Bolingbroke  was  too  profligate,  too  light,  too  trifling,  too 
evidently  a  mere  brilliant  writer,  too  clearly  devoid  of  scholar- 
ship or  earnest  love  of  truth,  to  gain  much  influence  over 
the  solid  English  mind.  Hence  it  accomplished  little  there  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  our  day  that  England  has  gone  to  Germany 
again  to  borrow  what  has  there  run  through  its  course  and 
been  discarded,  giving  not  only  to  its  uneducated  millions  but 
to  its  educated  thousands  and  to  hundreds  of  the  ministers  of 
its  own  establishment  those  ideas,  which  this  book  will  shew 
have  all  had  their  day  in  Germany.  And  in  Anierica  scepti- 
cism did  not  besdn  till  Thomas  Jefferson  brought  it  in  from 
France,  taking  the  virus  which  Voltaire  carried  thither  from 
England,  innoculating  the  veins  of  the  American  national  life, 
even  shutting  the  name  of  God  out  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  leaving  no  trace  in  the  great  Organic  Law 
of  the  nation,  that  it  is  even  nominally  a  Christian  people. 

Hence  a  cycle  has  been  traversed  in  Germany,  while  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  it  is  incomplete.  Hence  what  is 
tendency  here  has  become  fulfilment  there.  We  are  now 
where  they  were  in  the  past  century.  It  is  thrillingly  interest- 
ing to  discover  while  exploring  the  history  of  religion  and 
irreligion  in  Germany  during  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
we  are  following  in  lines  which  there  came  to  their  issue. 
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utterly  without  profit,  excepting  to  warn  us.      Changing  the 
names  of  men,  it  would  seem  to  be  but  history  renewing  itself. 
There  we  can   see  the  gradual  growth  of   evil,   seductively 
blandishing   the   world,   enlisting  the  sympathy   of  all  who 
were  not  resolutely  good,  and  at  last  startling  the  world  as  a 
full   grown  monster  of  wickedness.      Movements  which  we 
think  entirely  safe,  and  which  we  deprecate  in  the   mildest 
language,  there  became  the  gravest  perils  resulting  in   a  very 
gospel  of  lewdness.     The  sure  growth  of  great  evils  from  little 
ones,  the  certainty  that  where  wrong  is,  there  is  death,  ulti- 
mate death,  is  nowhere  more  clearly   pictured  than  in  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  infidel  spirit  in  Germany  during  the 
last  century.     The  end  of  all   was  that  in  the  very  land  of 
Luther,   Protestantism,   beginning  where    he  placed    it,   the 
right  of  private  judgment  to  interpret  the  Bible  was  lost  sight 
of,  and   the  word  was   forced  at  last  to   mean  the  right  of 
private  judgment  to  decide  absolutely  on  the  ways  and  will 
of  God.     Protestantism  protested  the  Bible  out  of  sight  and 
hearing.     When  Dr.  Tholuck  was  appointed  Professor  in  the 
great  University  of    Halle,   where  there   were   hundreds  of 
students  preparing  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  could  find  but 
one  who  ever  read  the  Bible  for  devotional  purposes,  and  his 
own  house  was  attacked,  his  windows  broken,  and  he  himself 
rudely  treated  in  the  streets,  because  he  believed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  word  of  God.     In  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  work  of  infidelity  had  been  so  thorough  going,  that  the 
Bible  and  evangehcal  religion,  represented  by  a  handful  of 
true  souls,  had  arrayed  against  them  the  three  great  worlds, 
of  literature,   education  and   art.      Most   unnatural  divorce  ! 
Those  divine  gifts  which  ought  to  illumine  and  illustrate  each 
other,  were  rudely  sundered ;  the  "  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  "  was  compacted  in  a  little  isolated  body,  while  poetry, 
philosophy,  scholarship,  educational  science,  music,  and  all  art 
either  ignored  it  or  ridiculed  it,  or  assailed  it.     The  Bible  had 
been  protested  out  of  all  knowledge  of  men,  out  of  all  the 
domain  of  culture  or  breeding,  or  forceful  thought. 

Great  minds  then  tried  to  deal  single-handed  with  religion. 
Without  the  Bible  as  their  chart,  they  ventured  out  into  the 
dim  void,  and  felt  their  own  way.  With  their  own  unaided 
eyes,  they  tried  to  "  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection."     It 
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does  not  seem  an  overstatement  of  language  to  say  that  all 
that  the  human  mind  can  do  to  explore  the  domain  of  God, 
was  done  by  them.  There  was  a  race  of  intellectual  giants  ; 
men  of  the  loftiest  powers.  They  followed  each  other,  each 
taking  the  work  which  had  been  bequeathed  him  by  him 
who  went  before.  Beginning  at  Kant,  and  ending  at  Hegel, 
was  a  succession  of  philosophers,  whose  superiors  the  world 
never  saw.  Aristotle  rose,  lived  and  laboured  alone ;  Plato 
rose,  lived,  and  laboured  alone,  building  not  on  Aristotle 
but  on  an  entirely  different  foundation.  Bacon  was  alone, 
separated  by  centuries  from  his  master  Aristotle.  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  lived  and  laboured  alone.  But  Kant  sur- 
rendered his  work  to  Fichte,  Fichte  to  Schelling,  Schelling 
to  Hegel,  and  there  it  reached  the  end.  In  concentration, 
abstraction,  grasp  and  force,  those  men  were  singly  of  the 
mightiest.  But  they  were  linked  :  they  make  a  chain  :  each 
took  up  the  task  dropped  by  the  one  before  him  and 
forwarded  the  work.  The  conditions  for  solving  the  pro- 
blems of  religion  without  the  Bible  could  not  conceivably  be 
finer.  Whatever  men  could  do,  they  could  do.  But  what 
was  the  end  of  their  work  ?  Nothing  but  miserable  doubt, 
uncertainty,  blank,  unmitigated  hopelessness.  A  "born 
Hegelian  "  is  the  most  compact  term  to  define  a  man  who,  in 
relation  to  religion,  is  always  seeking  but  never  finding.  At 
the  end  of  this  long  search  Germany  had  gained  not  a  single 
step  :  it  was 

"  Blinded  with  doubt,  in  wildering  mazes  lost," 

But  not  even  Newton's  one  pearl  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
of  infinite  truth  had  it  attained.  The  nation  had  been  cut 
loose  from  its  moorings.  As  were  the  leaders  so  were  the 
followers.  F.  A.  Bahrdt,  the  extreme  product  of  the  infidel 
reaction  in  the  last  century,  ended  his  days  in  an  ale-house, 
the  clergy  were  the  most  unbelieving  of  all  classes ;  the 
gospel  idea  of  regeneration  was  utterly  lost  sight  of,  and  the  . 
process  of  raising  the  world  by  self-culture,  by  educating  the 
inner  life  to  a  perfection  attainable  of  itself,  was  the  only 
moral    specific.     The    failure   was   utter,   final,  irremediable. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  career  of  "  protesting,"  the  simple  ' 
way  was  to  leave  the  generation  to  die  in  its  infidelity,  while 
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a  few  who  had  all  along  preserved  the  hidden  truth — who 
had  carried  the  ark — began  to  work  again  with  the  simple 
elements  of  divine  power  as  revealed  in  the  old  and  yet  new, 
the  imperishable  Bible. 

This  work  supplied  another  great  want  in  our  literature, 
in  defining  distinctly  and  yet  with  a  generous  candour  the 
relation  of  the  great  German  poets  to  Christianity.  For 
living  in  an  age  when  theological  questions  were  of  the  first 
importance,  they  entered  into  those  questions  more  deeply, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  class  of  men,  though  their  poems 
may  not  display  this  to  the  superficial  glance.  But,  to  take 
a  single  example,  no  one  can  understandingly  read  Scliiller 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  Kant's  philosophy,  and  does  not 
see  that  Schiller  made  it  the  burden  of  his  life,  not  to  enter- 
tain, nor  aesthetically  charm  his  countrymen,  but  to  interpret 
to  them  in  symbolic  language,  and  in  the  clinging  phrase  of 
poetry,  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Schiller  is  as  much  Kant 
versified,  as  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  is  Bolingbroke  in  verse. 
Schiller  was  as  devoted  to  this  task  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects, as  Carlyle  is  to  the  canonization  of  single-handed  might, 
in  our  days.  And  so  with  the  other  great  German  poets  : 
their  lives  and  their  writings  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
philosophy  and  theology  of  their  age.  And  the  author  of 
this  work  has  rendered  an  inestimable  service  in  showing 
how  the  writers  on  education,  the  essajdsts,  and  the  poets  as 
well  as  the  philosophers  and  preachers,  stood  in  relation  to 
the  central  cause  of  Christianity. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  commit  this  volume 
to  the  readers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  confi- 
dent that  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  which  Germany  has 
yet  bestowed  upon  the  world,  and  trusting  that  the  favour 
which  has  been  abundantly  shown  to  it  in  the  country  of 
its  birth  may  be  continued  in  the  countries  of  its  adoption. 

Wm.  Leonhaed  Gage. 
J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg. 
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AND    RELIGIOUS    INDIFFERENCE. THE    DECADENCE     OF    THE 

ECCLESIASTICAL    SPIRIT. THE    REFORMA.TION     THE    COMMON 

PROPERTY  OF  CHRISTIANS,  AND  SPECULATIVE  RADICALISTS. 

THE   TRUE    STANDARD    OF   APPEAL    IN  ALL    RELIGIOUS  MEA- 
SUREMENTS. 

II S  with  the  traveller,  approaching  his  home  after 
a  long  journey,  what  is  strange  disappears  with 
every  step,  and  what  is  familiar  comes  more  into 
view,  until  at  last  he  stands  at  his  own  door  and 
sits  at  his  own  hearth,  so  is  it  with  him  who  passes  from  the 
history  of  the  past  to  the  history  of  the  present.  The  forms  and 
the  circumstances  which  he  associates  with  times  gone  by,  recede 
more  and  more  from  sight,  and  the  men  and  the  things  which 
are  nearer  to  him  come  clearer  before  him,  men  and  things  not 
cotemporaneous,  indeed,  but  removed  from  him  by  only  a  few 
years,  and  so  seemingly  related  to  the  present.  It  is  with  us, 
then,  as  if  our  fathers  were  telling  us  of  their  own  fathers 
or  grandfathers,  as  if  our  mothers  were  telling  us  of  their  own 
mothers  and  gi-andmothers ;  or  as  if  we  were  introduced  into  a 
gi-eat  family  hall,  where  hung  thecoats-of-arms  and  the  portraits 
of  governors,  of  judges,  of  preachers,  and  professors,  among  whom 
we  could  recognise  the  faces  of  some  ancestors  of  our  own,  of 
our  relatives,  and  friends.  How  many  traces  of  a  family 
resemblance  we  seek  to  find,  and  how  many  points  of  like- 
ness between  those  of  the  present  and  those  of  the  past  we 
discover  in  the  expression,  in  the  bearing,  and  even  in  the 
raiment  itself ! 

And  thus  it  is  with  us  when  we  enter  upon  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  considered  first  in  its  religious, 
and  then  in  its  general  aspect. 

Looking  then  at  the  period  before  us,  it  is  evident  at  a 
glance  that  it  differs  widely  from  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
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teenth  centuries.  As  those  composed  the  epoch  of  religious 
persecutions  and  religious  wars,  so  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  epoch  of  rationalism  and  of  universal  toleration.  This  is 
still  truer  of  the  second  than  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
At  its  opening  the  old  warlike  spirit  had  not  ceased ;  but  was 
becoming,  from  new  motives,  to  be  political  rather  than  eccle- 
siastical. We  shall  therefore  rarely  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  civil  strife,  from  that  of  the  Spanish  succession  to  the 
Seven  Years'  war.  And  not  only  were  the  great  struggles 
with  arms  mostly  over,  but  those  tremendous  conflicts  of 
faiths,  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  of  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  were  withdrawing  to  the  background,  and  when 
they  continued  to  be  waged,  it  was  by  the  schools  mostly, 
which  still  keep  the  old  ideas  alive,  and  go  on  spinning  the 
tough  threads  when  the  people  have  lost  all  their  interest. 
The  people  in  the  eighteenth  century  turned  their  thoughts 
with  increased  interest  to  political,  economical,  and  industrial 
affaii-s :  ecclesiastical  matters  were  of  less  import.  And  here 
is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  which  we  are  to  study.  "With 
a  tolerant  spirit  comes  also  a  spirit  of  indifference  to  religious 
things;  with  persecution  for  faith's  sake,  dies  away  active 
spiritual  life ;  with  an  increase  of  light  rises  also  scepticism ; 
unbelief  contends  with  superstition  for  the  mastery,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  former  is  not  less  baleful  than  that  of  the 
latter.  And  it  is  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  decay,  its  causes 
and  consequences,  that  we  are  to  study.  It  may  doubtless  be 
less  pleasant  to  trace  this  decay  than  to  transport  ourselves 
back  to  the  times  when  men's  faith  was  undisturbed,  but  it 
may  not  be  less  profitable  for  the  spiritual  life. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  well  that  we  investigate  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  decadence,  and  study  it  on  all  sides,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  what  has  been  rightfully  out- 
grown, and  therefore  abandoned,  as  incapable  of  resurrection, 
and  what  it  is  the  mission  of  our  time  to  re-establish,  and  to 
preserve  as  a  sacred  inheritance,  even  though  it  be  now  in 
the  dust.  And  therefore  we  have  to  trace  not  only  the  pro- 
cess and  progress  of  decadence,  but  also  observe  that  which 
has 'still  continued  to  exist,  and  which,  either  in  large  measure 
or  in  small,  has  increased  in  life  and  power ;  and  it  is  not 
right  to  overlook  that,  which,  although  in  partial  and  con- 
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strained  manner,  has  served  the  useful  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  germination  of  every  good  and  productive  thing.  It  is 
especially  necessary  that  we  study  the  spirit  of  the  age,  of 
which  so  much  is  said  ;  to  hold  it  clearly  in  sight  and  not 
mistake  which  way  it  leads;  that  we  carefully  discriminate 
from  it  our  special  opinion,  modified  by  our  own  humours  tus 
it  is;  so  that  on  the  one  hand  we  be  not  hardened  against 
correct  judgments  although  they  may  be  new,  and  on  the 
other  that  we  be  not  at  the  mercy  of  every  novelty  ;  and  that 
we  may  not  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  contend  against 
God,  but  of  those  who  boldly  declare  war  upon  all  which  is 
not  of  God. 

The  task  which  we  thus  impose  upon  ourselves  is  not  a 
light  one.  The  more  deeply  rooted  our  age  is  in  the  age 
just  gone  by,  the  more  closely  the  views  and  opinions  now 
held,  link  in  with  the  subjects  of  our  historical  study,  the 
more  danger  we  run  of  falling  into  partial  judgments.  The  -^ 
time  of  the  Reformation,  to  which  we  must  go  back  to  find  the 
springs  which  feed  the  channels  of  the  present,  is  the  common 
property  of  all  Protestants  ;  every  one  claims  to  find  his  own 
therein,  whatever  may  be  his  belief  now.  The  strict  evange- 
lical Christian  sees  in  the  reformers  the  primitive  champions 
of  the  faith,  the  pillars  of  the  church,  the  authorities  beyond 
which  it  is  folly  to  go.  The  man  of  so  called  liberal  ideas,  of 
progi^ess,  appeals  to  the  same  reformers  as  the  friends  of  light 
and  the  enemies  of  darkness ;  he  sees  in  them  the  prophets  of 
liberalism,  who  did  not  themselves  go  far  enough,  but  who 
opened  a  way  for  us  to  go  in  the  same  direction,  but  farther 
on.  The  former  lament  bitterly  when  they  compare  the  pre- 
sent times  with  those  when  the  reformers  lived ;  "  we  have 
lost  the  old  purity  of  doctrine,  we  are  on  the  way  to  error  :" 
the  latter  exclaim  in  triumph,  "  we  have  attained  to  what  our 
fathers  promised,  we  have  mounted  on  their  shoulders,  and  are 
permitted  to  look  away  into  the  bright  dawn  of  a  better  day."  ^ 
So  two  parties,  entirely  distinct  and  opposed  to  each  other, 
build  on  the  same  foundation,  look  back  to  the  same  events 
as  precedents,  and  to  the  same  men  as  leaders.  Both  are  one 
sided,  and  therefore  wrong;  for  he  alone  has  grasped  the  true 
idea  of  Protestantism  who  sees  in  it  the  capacity  of  progres- 
sive development,  as  weU  as  the  power  of  conserving  what  is 
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fixed  in  the  nature  of  things  and  has  a  positive  existence  : 
true  Protestantism  opens  a  way  into  the  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  animates  with  new  life  the  real  truths  which  are 
the  inheritance  of  the  present  from  the  past.  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  two  extremes  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
do  not  lie  side  by  side  in  embryo  existence,  as  mere  possibili- 
ties, they  exist  as  facts,  as  great  powers,  manifestly  widely 
apart,  and  separated  by  a  deep  abysm.  On  the  one  side  are 
the  freethinkers  as  they  love  to  call  themselves ;  spirits  entirely 
emancipated  from  the  past,  the  enemies  of  all  authority  in 
thought,  of  all  traditional  faith,  of  all  that  has  been  believed 
before  ;  religious  radicals  who  construct  all  theology  out  of  the 
pure  nature  of  man  as  they  would  cut  anything  out  of  clean 
bright  wood ;  who  do  not  accept  any  truth  unless  it  commends 
itself  to  that  human  reason  from  which  it  springs :  on  the  other 
side  are  the  old  fashioned  Christians  who  will  not  depart  a 
finger's  breadth  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  who  deem 
it  a  religious  duty  and  trust,  to  meet  with  all  zeal  and  bold- 
ness the  unbelief  and  coldness  of  their  age  before  the  judgments 
of  heaven  are  upon  them.  Both  of  these  claim  to  represent 
the  Protestant  spirit;  and  between  them  arises  a  great  and 
generally  undecided  mass  of  men,  both  scholarly  and  unlearned, 
who  would  gladly  enjoy  what  was  good  in  the  older  times, 
and  yet  would  like  to  taste  of  the  fruits  of  a  newer  age.  And 
so  there  is  an  endless  chaos  of  opinions  in  which  we  live,  in 
which  little  seems  to  be  settled ;  and  therefore  it  is  an  imperative 
duty  for  him  who  feels  that  he  has  reconciled  any  antagonisms, 
or  found  any  solid  and  substantial  basis  of  truth,  to  reach  the 
hand  and  rescue,  if  may  be,  any  who  are  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
this  surging  ocean  of  doubts  and  fears. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  with  which  I  have  to  contend  is  the 
granting  its  measure  of  truth  to  every  movement,  one  sided 
and  injurious  as  it  may  have  been,  and  to  point  out  also 
whatever  is  false,  and  partial,  and  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  men.  Grotius  has  well  said  that  no  sect  is  in  possession 
of  all  religious  truth,  but  every  one  has  more  or  less  of  it; 
and  his  remark  we  shall  find  confirmed  on  every  page  of  mo- 
dern ecclesiastical  history.  But  who  shall  deliver  a  measur*- 
ing  rod  to  us?  Shall  our  judgments  be  based  on  our  own 
preconceived  prejudices  or  predilections,  or  the  accidental  whim 
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of  the  momenf?  Assuredly  not.  We  must  discover  some 
common  standard  of  measurement.  And  this  standard  is 
nothing  less  than  evangelical  Protestantism.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  decide  what  is  and  is  not  absolute  truth;  all  that  we 
can  do  is  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  attain  to  any  uniformity  of  judgment:  but 
here  is  a  standard  to  which  we  can  appeal  with  good  hope  of 
rectifying  all  individual  opinions,  of  eliminating  all  personal 
conceits  and  humours,  and  of  establishing  what  will  be  satis- 
factory to  all. 


II. 

A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  RISE   OF  RATIONALISM  IN  GERMANY. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  although  the  great  religious 
wars  had  terminated  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
yet  that  there  was  visible  for  some  time  a  kind  of  mechanical 
continuation  of  the  old  strifes  ;  for  the  epochs  of  history  are 
not  sharply  sundered  from  each  other,  but  fade  away  gradually 
into  one  another,  the  older  characteristics  being  supplanted 
step  by  step  by  those  of  the  new  age.  And  so  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  we  discover  the  existence  of 
the  earlier  t3rpe  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  protracted  struggle 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists ;  but  we  also  dis- 
cern the  rise  of  two  new  adversaries,  opposed  to  each  other,  no 
less  than  to  the  older  forms  of  faith, — these  were  pietism  and 
philosophy.  The  result  of  all  this  clashing  was  such  a  revolu- 
tion of  ideas  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  great 
Reformation. 

In  order  to  understand  this  great  and  complex  movement, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  in  our  grasp,  as  distinctly  as  pos- 
sible, the  various  directions  of  thought,  and  to  study  the  men 
who  have  led  the  human  mind  into  these  new  channels. 

On  the  very  confines  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, we  find,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  an  old  element 
which  was  passing  away  and  a  new  one  which  was  coming  in 
with  great  strength.      By  the  former  we  mean  that  stiff,  hard, 
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literal  orthodoxy,  which  had  transformed  the  fresh  and  life- 
giving  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into  stone.  This  theology 
liad  done  its  work,  had  fulfilled  its  mission,  it  had  trained  a 
former  generation  to  those  strict  and  patient  habits  of  thought, 
whose  fruits  even  the  scholars  of  our  own  age  are  now  reap- 
ing, and  it  had  given  a  sharply  defined  system  of  faith  to  the 
Church,  an  inestimable  gift.  But  such  a  theology  could  not 
always  satisfy  the  needs  of  men,  and,  least  of  all,  when  it  had 
degenerated  into  strife  and  a  bitter  intolerance.  Yet  to  this 
theology  we  are  indebted  for  the  deep  but  dark  mysticism  of 
Jacob  Bohme  and  Weigel,  and  at  a  later  day  for  the  more 
practical  Christianity  of  Arndt  and  Scriver,  and  at  last  for  the 
simple  yet  vigorous  and  useful  faith  and  devoted  lives  of  the 
pietists,  with  the  names  of  whose  leaders,  Spener  and  Francke, 
most  readers  are  already  familiar. 

This  mystic  and  pietistical  movement  was  the  resolute 
opponent  of  the  older  and  harder  orthodoxy  which  just  survived 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose  momentum  rather  than  its 
organic  life,  carried  it  into  the  eighteenth.  This  movement 
will  therefore  be  our  first  subject  of  study, — its  development, 
its  varied  manifestations,  its  partial  divisions.  It  has  become 
the  source  of  that  powerful  and  beneficent  Christian  life,  which 
has  produced  so  great  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
moral  world,  and  has  been  such  a  blessing  to  the  entire 
Church. 

But  it  was  not  the  pietist  movement  alone  which  went  out 
from  Halle  over  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  that 
was  the  destroyer  of  the  earlier  orthodoxy.  There  arose  other 
antagonists  on  every  side.  Eeason  itself  turned  against 
its  own  advocates  and  defenders,  for  it  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  reason,  that  in  religious  matters  it  divides  against 
itself,  and  in  the  very  workshop,  where  its  sharp  weapons 
gain  their  edge  and  temper,  the  doubts  are  made  equally  keen 
which  are  to  be  used  against  it.  The  right  of  free  inquiry 
which  Protestantism  grants,  was  turned  against  the  Protestant 
church  itself,  and  at  last  against  the  Bible.  There  had  indeed 
been,  before  the  eighteenth  century  began,  some,  who  with  a 
cool  manner  and  an  indifferent  heart,  had  begun  to  undermine 
the  mysteries  of  faith  held  by  all  orthodox  believers.  These 
were  the  Arminians  and  the  Socinians.    Several  followed  their 
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guidance,  some  secretly,  others  openly.  Their  writings  were 
read  in  the  desire  to  disprove  them ;  but  much  that  was  read 
with  this  motive  left  its  sting  in  the  mind,  and  led  to  deeper 
doubts,  and  so,  many  of  the  orthodox  were  induced  to  abandon 
their  former  rigidness  in  doctrine.  Thus  there  was  gradually 
formed  a  moderate  school  of  theologians,  which,  without  wan- 
dering very  widely  from  a  sound  faith,  yet  began  to  compro- 
mise with  the  enemy,  or  at  least  to  ignore  him.  But  this 
state  of  things  could  not  remain  long  without  a  change.  Tlie 
spirit  of  inquiry  now  evoked,  did  not  turn  back  to  the  old 
m^^steries  of  religion,  such  as  the  Trinity  and  Election,  but 
began  to  inquire  into  the  very  foundation  of  Chi-istianity,  its 
historical  development  and  its  summaries  of  doctrine ;  and 
then  almost  immediately  questions  began  to  press  in  as  to  its 
beginning,  its  evidence,  the  possibility,  reality,  and  necessity 
of  a  divine  revelation,  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Gos- 
pels :  the  reality  of  miracles,  and  the  conlirmation  of  prophe- 
cies, These  bold  inquiries  had  already  been  started  by  the 
English  deists  during  the  seventeenth  century  :  in  the  eigh- 
teenth they  were  pushed  still  further,  not  only  in  England,  but 
also  in  France  and  Germany.  Voltaire  and  Frederick  the 
Great  are  representatives  of  that  epoch. 

Yet  the  frivolous  spirit  of  French  scepticism  touched  only 
the  surface  of  the  German  mind,  while  a  deeper  current  of 
ideas  penetrated  to  its  heart.  The  Germans  are  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  people.  They  have  been  charged  with  too  great 
a  love  of  pure,  abstract,  unpractical  speculation,  and  it  is  true 
that  in  business  affairs  they  are  slower  and  less  skilful  than 
some  of  their  more  facile  neighbours.  But  in  the  realm  of  the 
spirit,  the  domain  of  science,  of  faith,  and  of  deep  thought,  the 
palm  rightfully  belongs  to  them.  For  even  the  highly  praised 
understanding  of  the  English  is  rather  political,  mathematical, 
and  practical,  than  metaphysical  and  transcendental. 

Slowly,  step  by  step,»and  almost  entirely  independently  of 
foreign  influences,  the  German  thinkers,  with  Leibnitz  and 
Wolf  at  their  head,  began  to  evolve  a  philosophical  theology 
out  of  the  clouds,  as  a  sculptor  would  fashion  a  statue  out  of 
rough  marble.  Filled  with  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  this 
philosophy  did  not  seek  to  build  a  portly  card  house  m  the 
place  of  the  stately  temple  which  the  church  had  once  erected, 
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or  to   give  to  a  godless  easy  life,  the  charm  of  a  deceitful 
gilding  of  fanciful  speculation,  as  the  French  have  done,  some 
at  least  among  them,  and  have   taught  a  young  school   in 
Germany  to  do.      On  the  contrary,  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  had  no 
other   aim  than  to  compel  their  philosophy  to  give  strong 
support  to  morality  and  religion.      They  supposed  that  the 
force  of  that  reason   which  the  Creator  has  given  to  man 
would  be  able  to  lift  the  human  mind  from  the  seen  world  to 
the  world  unseen,  and  establish  new  grounds  for  faith  and  the 
practical  ethics  of  life.     Their  philosophy  never  was  designed, 
with  all  its  commendation  of  reason,  to  encroach  upon  the 
sphere  of  a  divine  revelation.     They  supposed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  natural  theology,  which  the  human  reason  could 
compose,  and  which  revealed  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  was  the  best  preparation  for  revealed 
religion.     They  thought  that  by  means  of  the  mathematical 
method  they  could  convince  unbelievers  of  the  credibility  of 
the  truths  which  Christianity  announces.      Leibnitz,  himself, 
went  so  far  as   to  try  to  demonstrate  the  Trinity  and  the 
significance  of  the  Lords  Supper  mathematically.     But  soon 
it  was  suspected  by  able  thinkers  that  the  bringing  of  religion 
into  Ihe  circle  of  the  exact  sciences  would  do  as  much  harm  as 
good.      The    establishing    of    a   natural    theology,    claiming 
existence  side  by  side  with  revealed  religion,  and  yet  having 
an  existence  separate  from  it,  and  independent  of  it,  seemed 
to  them  a  matter  of  serious  import.     What  would  become  of 
Christianity  if  a  behef  in  God  and  immortality  and  the  ethics 
which  lead  to  a  moral  life,  could  exist  without  it  ?     Would 
not  many  be  content  with  this   religion  of  nature,  recom- 
mended by  the  deists,  and  think  of  revealed  religion  as   of 
little  more  worth  than  an  imposing  heap  of  ruins  ?     There- 
fore the  so-called  pietists,  the  decided  advocates  of  a  living, 
strictly  bibhcal  faith,  grounded  on  experience,  set  themselves 
in   as  decisive  antagonism  to  the  demonstrative  method   of 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  as  they  had  before  to  a  cold  and  dead 
orthodoxy.     Their  relative  place  in  the  battle-field  was  thus 
changed.     Before  they  had  seemed,  in  contrast  to  the  ortho- 
dox, as  the  radicals,  the  innovators,  the  enemies  of  the  older 
traditional  faith.     Now,  in  contrast  with  the  new  philosophy, 
they  appeared  to  be  orthodox,  the  opponents  of  the  modern 
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ideas,  the  conservatives  who  felt  it  their  duty  to  re-affirm  the 
doctrines,  not  of  the  schools,  but  of  the  church  and  the  Bible, 
in  the  face  of  philosophical  pride  and  the  arrogance  of 
scepticism.  The  intentions  of  the  pietists  were  noble  and 
high,  but  even  Spener  and  Francke  sometimes  made  mistakes, 
and  allowed  their  zeal  to  outrun  their  discretion.  After  seek- 
ing in  vain  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  their  age,  they  withdrew 
into  quiet  circles,  and  there  uttered  bitter  words  of  complaint 
that  they  could  no  longer  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon 
their  times.  Yet  the  abstract  philosophy  which  they  feared 
would  never  have  attained  to  a  large  popularity,  the  mathe- 
matical method  would  never  have  inaugurated  a  new  order 
of  things,  if  another  set  of  opinions  had  not  come  in  and  ofiered 
itself  to  the  people  rather  than  to  the  deep  thinkers.  Deep 
speculation  is  not  what  commends  itself  to  the  great  mass  of 
men.  These  demand  results,  convictions,  quick  dashes  of 
thought,  not  long  and  patient  and  profound  investigation.  So 
partly  out  of  the  propositions  which  Wolf  had  propounded, 
and  partly  out  of  the  teachings  of  the  English  deists,  there 
arose  a  popular  philosophy,  readily  apprehensible,  a  system 
which  laid  great  stress  on  its  practical  utility,  and  which  pro- 
mised the  best  enjoyments  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come, 
as  the  reward  of  virtue,  meaning  by  this  honourable  dealing, 
industry  and  regularity,  considering  it  of  little  profit  to  trouble 
oneself  with  the  difficulties  and  mysteries  of  faith.  Many  of 
the  clergy  took  up  these  ideas  and  acted  upon  them.  They 
confined  their  pulpit  instructions  to  a  dry  morality ;  they 
combated  what  they  called  superstition,  and  recommended 
whatever  they  thought  was  serviceable  to  the  use  of  the  body 
with  little  regard  to  the  soul. 

Yet  there  were  many  changes  in  theological  science  in  that 
epoch  which  may  be  regarded  as  improvements.  The  study 
of  the  Bible  had  made  great  progress.  Scholars  had  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  languages  in  which  it  was  written,  the 
manners  of  action  and  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  people  of 
whoni  it  speaks,  and  much  which  had  hitherto  baffled  our 
Western  minds,  and  had  been  passed  over  as  strange  and  in- 
explainable,  became  clear  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  general  habits  of  the  East.  A  distinction  began  to 
be  made  between  what  is  conditioned  by  time  and  space,  and 
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v/hat  is  eternal  and  immutable:  and  the  peculiarly  picturesque 
style  of  the  ancients  became  more  intelligible.  It  is  true,  the 
scholars  of  that  time  were  not  always  careful,  not  to  say 
honest.  Under  the  broad  plea  of  the  usage  of  language  they 
used  in  some  cases  to  cast  away  that  which  constitutes  the 
very  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  and  discriminates  it  from 
other  religions:  and  while  meaning  to  tear  away  but  the  outward 
husk,  they  sometimes  stripped  off  large  pieces  of  the  kernel, 
so  that  the  very  meat  itself  disappeared  under  their  hands. 
Tlius  arose  gradually  an  empty  narrow  theology,  shrunk  all 
away  to  the  poorest  common  places  of  religious  truth,  and 
calling  itself  by  the  name  Neology.  Yet  we  must  be  on 
out"  suard  against  confounding  all  the  neological  movement  of 
that  day  in  one  class.  There  were  superficial  thinkers  who 
could  not  reach  any  thing  deep,  and  so  took  up  these  new 
notions  ;  and  there  were  also  those  who  heartily  wished  to 
rescue  what  they  believed  to  be  really  the  pith  of  Christian 
doctrine  ;  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
many,  and  to  adjust  Christianity  to  the  taste  of  the  time. 
They  gave  up  the  outworks  to  hold  the  citadel.  Nor  ought 
we  to  forget  that  during  the  process  of  excision  in  which  so 
much  was  cut  off  from  the  expression  of  Christian  faith, 
much  good  was  done :  much  was  removed  which  was  a  real 
injury  to  it,  and  it  was  left  more  free  to  awake  to  an  in- 
creased activity  and  power.  God  had  his  hand  in  all  these 
things,  though  when  they  took  place  they  seemed  so  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  a  true  faith.  Since  the  Seven  Years'  war 
the  German  nation  has  risen  to  an  intellectual  vigour  never 
attained  before.  Its  literature  and  poetry  have  taken  a  new 
start ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  older  epoch  have  been  grafted 
in  the  newer,  while  its  faults  have  been  cast  aside.  We  need 
refer  only  to  Lessing,  whose  powerful  mind  effected  an  almost 
complete  revolution  in  theology  and  in  esthetics.  In  educa- 
tion, too,  men  left  the  old  paths,  and  the  work  which  was 
done  in  France  by  Kousseau  was  continued  in  Germany  by 
Basedow,  Solzmann,  and  Campe,  not,  indeed,  without  vehe- 
ment opposition  on  all  sides  from  men  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  service  of  the  church — not  without  many  mistakes,  and 
yet  not  without  many  good  fruits,  as  the  result  of  the  contest. 
It  was,  therefore,  an  idle  task  to  attempt  to  impose  limits 
to  this  genius  of  innovation.     The  Prussian  edict  aimed  to  sup- 
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press  it,  and  issued  in  1 788,  was  a  complete  failure.    There  had 
to  be  a  re-action,  and  that  re-action  had  to  follow  its  own  laws. 
The  old  orthodoxy  had  blunted  its  weapons  in  its  contest  with 
pietism,  and  the  latter  had  been  so  much  weakened  as  to  need 
new  elements  to  awaken  it  to  power  again,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  a  merely  passive  existence,  and  sigh  itself  away.  The 
more  the  churchfellintodecay,andfounditsimpotencetoquicken 
itself  into  a  new  and  vigorous  life,  the  more  did  the  vital  power 
of  Christianity  display  itself  in   individuals,  and  in  large  or 
smaller  groups  of  true  hearts.      In  some  it  appeared  in  the 
form  of  devout  and  consecrated  but  thorough  and  philosophical 
thought,  in  others  rather  as  practical  piety,  but  in  all  more  or 
less  tinged  with  personal  traits  and  peculiarities.      Many  of 
the  deepest  thinkers  of  their  age  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
their  adherence  to  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
even  on  the  peril  of  being  the  sport  of  the  high  priests  of 
rationalism.     Others  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  societies, 
of  sects,  and  of  brotherhoods,  or  established  minor  churches 
within  the  great  State  Church.     We  may  mention  here  two 
organizations   which    had    a  very  wide    influence    upon  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  continue  to  exert  great  power 
over  our  own   age  :   the  Moravian  brotherhood,   founded  by 
Zinzendorf,  and  the  English  Methodist  Church,  founded  by 
Wesley.      Other  eminent  men,  such  as  Bengel,   Swedenborg, 
Oetinger,  and  later  Lavater  and  Stilling,  have  been  the  rally- 
ing points  of  no  inconsiderable  sects;  and  while  their  successors 
have  perpetuated  thefollies  and  extravagancies  of  their  predeces- 
sors rather  than  their  good  qualities,  yet  they  have  donegoodser- 
vice  in  opposing  the  superficial  and  cold  spirit  of  unbelief   It  has 
been  a  theme  of  remark,  that  the  great  development  in  German 
literature,  under  the  conduct  of  Wieland,Klopstock  and  Lessing, 
and  later  of  Herder,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  has  run  in  parallel 
course  to  the  political  Kevolution  in  France;  and  that  in  the 
former   country  the    old   intellectual    ideas    were    as    much 
shattered  as  in  the  latter  were  the  old  political  ones.      It  is 
now  our  task  to  trace  this  whole  upheaval  of  old  opinions, 
and  see  how  in  all  the  conflicts  which  followed,  the  flame  of 
Christian  life  never  was  lost  wholly  from  sight,  and  was  pre- 
served of  God  to  continue  to  bless  the  world  :  to  show  how 
the  deep  foundation  of  Protestantism  was  never  touched,  but 
remains  sure  and  strong,  and  lasting  as  truth. 
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III. 

LIFE  AND  MANNERS  IN  GERMANY,  DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  AS  PICTURED  IN  THE  REIGN 
OF  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  THE  FIRST  OF  PRUSSIA. 

"  To  divide  history  according  to  centuries  is  a  difficult  task. 
Great  events  do  not  cease  with  one  and  begin  with  the  next ; 
they  dovetail  into  each  other,  and  are  lost  gradually  from  sight, 
when  absorbed  in  the  one  paramount  spirit  of  the  age.  We 
can  see  the  leading  characteristics  of  successive  centuries, 
without  knowing  their  sources  or  their  results." 

We  are  reminded  of  this  expression  of  Goethe,  when  we 
look  for  a  point  to  which  we  can  link  the  interior  history  of 
Protestantism  at  our  point  of  departure.  We  stand  on  the 
frontier,  as  it  were,  with  our  glance  thrown  backward  into 
the  seventeenth,  and  forwards  into  the  eighteenth,  and  yet 
<liscover  no  stone  to  indicate  the  boundary  line.  The  period 
of  transition  which  connected  these  two  centuries  is  not 
especially  interesting.  The  reader  finds  himself  at  home 
nowhere  there.  He  comes  into  contact  with  the  stiff  figures 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  yet  is  dreaming  of  a  newer 
and  better  day  to  come.  Great  personages  like  Leibnitz, 
Newton,  Spencer,  Thomasius,  stand  like  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  with  a  foot  on  either  shore,  while  a  race  of  pigmies 
sail  beneath,  spreading  their  merry  pennons  to  every  passing 
breeze. 

Turning  to  Germany,  with  which  country  we  shall  have 
mainly  to  do  in  our  inquiries,  we  miss  the  old  and  truly  Ger- 
man life  which  prevailed  at  the  Eeformation,  and  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  seventeenth  century.  French  modes 
and  customs  had  crept  into  the  German  courts  during  the 
reio-n  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  even  affected  the  manner  of 
life  among  the  more  wealthy  citizens  ;  and  a  French  tone  of 
thought  had  also  begun  to  be  current.  We  can  but  picture 
that  epoch  by  quoting  the  words  of  a  very  strict  and  yet  candid 
critic  of  his  own  times.  "  If  we  look  at  the  present  condition 
of  Germany  we  see  that  it  has  undergone  a  great  change.      It 
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is  too  well  known  that  during  the  sway  of  the  French  devil 
that  rules  us,  our  natural  life,  our  modes  and  our  usages  have 
altered ;  and  that  if  we  be  not  called  naturalised  Frenchmen, 
we  ought  to  take  some  new  name  as  a  people,  for  Germans 
we  are  no  longer.  Formerly  the  French  were  not  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  amongst  us,  now-a-days  we  cannot  live 
without  them,  and  everything  must  be  French — our  language 
French,  our  clothes  French,  our  food  French,  French  house- 
keeping, French  dances,  and  French  music.  This  Gallo- 
mania has  caressed  us  and  flattered  us  as  skilfully  as 
the  serpent  did  our  first  parents  in  Eden,  in  order  to  rob  us 
of  all  our  old  German  freedom.  The  most  of  our  German 
princes  have  their  palaces  furnished  with  French  upholstery ; 
and  whoever  will  find  favour  at  their  courts  must  know  French, 
and  have  been  in  Paris,  which  has  become  a  kind  of  univer- 
sity of  gentility;  if  he  has  not  had  his  training  there,  he  need 
have  no  hope  of  success.  From  the  courts  this  false  and 
foreign  style  has  descended  even  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  If  the  children  have  begun  to  talk  a  little,  and  have 
passed  their  fourth  or  fifth  year,  they  are  ready  to  be  offered 
to  the  French  Moloch,  and  the  parents  bethink  themselves  at 
once  of  a  French  teacher  of  the  language  or  of  dancing.  In 
France  no  one  speaks  German,  unless  it  be  the  Germans  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other ;  but  with  us  the  French 
tongue  has  become  so  common,  that  in  many  places  already, 
cobblers,  tailors,  children,  and  servants,  speak  in  it.  If  a 
young  man  wishes  to  pay  his  addresses  now-a-days  to  a  young 
woman,  he  must  wear  a  French  hat,  a  French  vest,  and  French 
hose,  and  if  he  has  only  the  condition  of  a  bat  in  his  head,  he 
is  Monsieur,  even  before  he  can  "  parlez  vous"  half-a-dozen 
sentences." 

It  may  be  said  that  these  things  are  slight  and  immaterial ; 
that  the  speech  and  the  clothing  have  nothing  in  common 
with  religion;  and  there  will  be  some  readers  who  will  won- 
der that  we  have  aUuded  to  things  so  unimportant  and  irrele- 
vant in  this  place,  and  in  connection  with  our  subject.  But 
these  things  have  an  appositeness,  although  it  may  not  appear 
at  the  first  glance.  A  man  can  worship  God  in  the  French 
language  as  well  as  in  the  German,  but  that  is  not  the  point, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  worship  of  which  we  speak.     If  this  has 
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become  light,   and  trivial,  and  fickle,  there  is  no  longer  that 
true   depth  to  the   soul  which  will  enable  it  to  receive  and 
retain  strong  impressions.     The  clothes  do  not  make  the  man, 
but  they  are  often  an  exponent  of  what  is  in  the  man.     And  so 
manners  are  the  expression,  the  physiognomy  of  an  age,  of  a 
people,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  speech,  and  modes, 
and  customs,  stand  in  contrast  with  national  character,  we 
find  a  partly  ludicrous  and  partly  pitiable  contradiction.    And 
this    contradiction    between    French    and    German    elements 
we   discover  prominently  at   the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     In  many  hearts  still  lived  the  old  German  churchly 
spirit,  as  the  catechism  of  the  age  before  taught  it  the  primi- 
tive sincere  ways  of  life ;  but  the  German  faith,  and  the  Ger- 
man manners,   had  no  longer  their   old  expression.     Every- 
where could  be  I'ead,  the  former  things  are  passed  away,  all 
things  shall  become  new ;  there  is  another  spirit  abroad,  only 
not  yet  fully  disclosed.     There  was  an  evident  struggle  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  but  the  combatants  showed  a  want 
of  skill.      Instead  of  accepting  the  good  which  the  new  age 
ofiered  to  them,  they  grasped  at  the  shadows,  at  empty  show ; 
and  instead  of  holding  on  to  what  the  older  time  had  proved 
and  established,  they  held  on  to  what  was  effete  and  value- 
less, and  fought  for  life  or  death,  yet  letting  the  prize  slip  out 
of  their  reach  during  the  contest.      Such  has  been  the  case  in 
all  the  course  of  history,  but  more  especially  at  the  times  of 
great    revolution    in    thoughts    and    opinions.     And   it  was 
repeated  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.     And  now 
that  we  are  seeking  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  this  transition 
period,  and  not  to  let  it  escape  us  in  a  too  general  portraiture, 
we  will  set  in  the  foreground  a  vigorous  and  sharply  defined 
personality,  a  man  who  struck  with  energy  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical movements  of  his  day,  a  king  who  united  wonderfully 
the  virtues  and  the  faults  of  the  older  time,  and  who  yet  was 
compelled,  against  his  will,  to  open  the  way  for  the  newer 
epoch,  even  if  it  were  only  by  the  power  of  contrast — I  mean 
the  figuie  of  Frederick  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia.     And  we 
place  him  the  more  readily  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  into 
the  historical  development  of  the  Protestant  spirit,  because  in 
his  son  Frederick  the  Great,  we  shall  find  at  a  later  stage  of  our 
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progi'ess  the  finest  exponent  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age 
to  which  his  fatlier  will  introduce  us. 

Tlie  Great  Elector  had  left  to  his  son  a  country  in  a  high 
degiee  of  prosperity.  The  latter,  a  prince  devoted  to  pomp 
and  show,  an  imitator  of  the  French  style,  as  it  had  been  un- 
der the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  tried  to  give  a  more  imposing 
efiect  to  his  authority  by  assuming  the  title  of  king,  and  of 
opening  the  eighteenth  century  with  his  coronation  ceremonies. 
His  wife  Sophia  Charlotte,  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  was  one 
of  the  most  gifted  women  of  her  time.  To  a  French  educa- 
tion, from  childhood  she  united  a  love  for  German  thorough- 
ness, which  had  been  fostered  by  Leibnitz  himself.  She 
mingled  in  the  discussions  both  of  Free-thinkers  and  of 
Jesuits,  and  shewed  equal  ability  in  either  case.  The  son  of 
these  parents  was  King  Frederick  William  I.,  who  was  born 
in  August  1688.  His  primary  education  was  committed  to 
a  Calvinistic  lady  from  France,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
display  elements  of  independent  character,  he  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Count  Dohval,  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  In  the 
instructions  given  to  the  count  by  the  king,  regarding  the 
training  of  the  young  prince,  we  find  the  following : — "  The 
true  fear  of  God  shall  betimes  be  impressed  upon  his  young 
heart,  that  it  may  take  root  and  bring  forth  fruit  through  his 
whole  life,  and  more  especially  when  he  is  beyond  the  care  of 
parents  and  teachers.  Besides,  the  Crown  Prince  must  be 
thoroughly  instructed  regarding  the  majesty  and  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  that  there  may  be  awakened  in  him  a  holy  fear 
and  veneration  of  God  and  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
only  means  to  hold  a  sovereign  freed  from  the  penalties  of 
human  law  within  the  bounds  of  duty;  and  just  as  other  men 
are  induced  by  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment 
to  obey  the  commands  of  their  rulers,  so  must  the  reverence 
of  God  awaken  the  same  salutary  fear  in  those  who  have  no 
occasion  to  dread  the  decisions  of  human  tribunals."  In 
another  place  it  is  further  ordered, — "  That  the  Crown  Prince, 
with  all  his  attendants,  shall,  eveiy  morning,  offer  prayer  to  God, 
on  bended  knees  ;  after  the  exercise  he  shall  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  and  afterwards  repeat  a  summary  of  it;  and  shall 
also  commit  to  memory  appropriate  passages  from  the  Psalms, 
and  verses  which  will  be  useful  for  him  to  know;  that  he 
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must  he  thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  in  the 
Creed,  and  in  the  leading  Calvinistic  works,  and  be  subject  to 
a  frequent  catechising  ;  that  he  be  a  regular  attendant  at 
church,  and  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  sermons  ; 
that  no  one  shall  associate  with  the  Crown  Prince,  who  shall 
teach  him  to  swear,  or  to  use  blasphemous  and  filthy  lan- 
guage." His  mother  undertook  one  part  of  his  education ; 
she  read  some  hours  to  him  daily  from  Fendlon's  Telemachus, 
and  made  it  the  text  of  many  running  comments  and  observa- 
tions. The  gifted  queen  had  one  great  defect,  she  was  over- 
indulgent,  and  her  son  used  afterwards  to  speak  of  her  in  these 
very  severe  terms,  "  She  was  a  talented  woman  but  a  sorry 
Chiistian."  When  the  young  prince  grew  into  a  youth,  he 
manifested  a  very  simple  and  marked  German  taste  in  contrast 
with  the  French  style,  and  the  very  ceremonious  display  of 
his  father's  court.  He  showed  a  great  predilection  for  mili- 
tary aflfairs,  and  a  singular  and  whimsical  fondness  for  men  of 
huge  size.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  not  long  after  the  early 
death  of  his  mother,  he  was  married  to  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Hanover,  Sophia  Dorothea.  After  seeing  something  of  actual 
field  service  with  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  being 
present  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  he  turned  back  to  Berlin, 
and  in  1713  ascended  the  throne.  The  year  before  his  coro- 
nation, the  son  who  became  his  successor,  the  renowned 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  born.  Frederick  William  I.  had 
reached  his  twenty-fifth  year  when  he  inherited  the  crown. 
We  do  not  purpose  to  recount  the  story  of  his  reign,  but 
to  paint  his  character  and  to  indicate  what  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  Protestant  German  princes  of  his  time,  and 
what  he  evidently  owed  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  live. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  king  loved  the  greatest 
simplicity.  He  commanded  his  court  fools  to  dress  in  the 
French  style,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  greatest  derision. 
Everything  French  was  his  abhorrence,  and  he  tried  to  strip 
off  the  thin  mask  of  gentility  which  had  been  worn  during 
his  father's  time,  which  he  thought  covered  the  face  of  true 
sincerity.  He  himself  regarded  with  primitive  rigidness  his 
maniage  vow,  and  ruled  his  family  with  a  firm  hand,  and 
rebuked  the  prevalent  laxness  with  stern  \^ords.     The  virtue 
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of  his  i^rivate  life  shamed  many  of  the  princes  of  his  time,  for 
lie  shunned  every  appearance  of  evil.  When  the  queen  was  too 
late  home  one  night  from  one  of  her  receptions  in  Monbijou, 
this  rigid  husband  went  to  the  house  of  his  chaplain,  and  left 
a  letter  instructing  him  to  chide  the  delinquent  wife  for  her 
late  hours.  With  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen  he  swept  away 
the  lavish  appropriations  which  his  father  had  made  for  the 
royal  expenses,  and  out  of  what  he  saved  he  paid  his  father's 
debts.  He  himself  had  a  duty  for  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
he  adhered  strictly  to  his  arrangements  unless  sudden  emer- 
gencies disturbed  his  plans.  As  he  had  been  taught  to  do 
when  Crown  Prince,  he  continued  to  do  as  king,  commencing 
the  day  with  a  religious  exercise  ;  then  he  received  communi- 
cations from  his  counsellors,  and  passed  his  decisiens  upon 
them,  often  expressing  himself  very  laconically  in  the  margin. 
At  ten  was  parade,  and  then  he  visited  the  stables.  While  at 
both  of  these  places  he  received  petitions,  sometimes  certainly 
more  graciously  than  at  other  times,  according  to  his  humour, 
which  it  must  be  confessed  was  a  very  changeable  one,  and 
which  he  never  learned  to  master.  At  eleven  he  met  his 
privy  council;  at  twelve  dinner  was  served,  much  more  simply 
than  during  his  father's  reign,  yet  he  did  not  spare  the  Rhine 
wine,  and  used  to  laugh  at  those  who  did  not  join  him  in 
deep  glasses.  He  loved  merriment  at  table,  yet  was  scrupulous 
about  the  language  used,  never  permitting  anything  which 
was  unworthy  for  his  family  to  hear. 

After  dinner  the  king  was  accustomed  to  ride  out ;  or, 
when  he  was  at  Potsdam  or  Wiistershausen,  he  went  fre- 
quently on  foot.  When  on  such  excursions,  he  used  to  stop 
those  who  met  him  and  ask  them  many  questions  ;  and  if  he 
caught  them  idling,  or  engaged  in  an  employment  which  he 
did  not  approve,  it  went  hard  with  them  :  he  either  made 
them  feel  his  heavy  walking-stick,  or  sent  them  to  prison  at 
Spandau.  But  they  had  the  hardest  lot  to  bear  who  were 
discovered  oppressing  the  poor.  He  made  every  one  who 
talked  with  him  look  him  directly  in  the  eye,  for  he  believed 
he  could  read  men  at  a  glance.  Of  coui-se  most,  especially 
women  and  children,  could  not  meet  this  test,  but  the  king 
did  not  let  them  off;  and  if  they  ran  away  he  had  them 
pursued,  and  they  had  to  stand  and   tell  their  story.     An 
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anecdote  is  preserved  which  is  very  characteristic.  A  Jew 
having  fallen  in  his  way,  and  concealed  himself  so  as  not  to 
be  seen,  the  king  had  him  brought  from  his  hiding-place  and 
set  before  him.  "  Rascal,  why  did  you  run  away?"  "For 
fear,  your  Majesty."  The  king  gave  him  a  sound  caning,  and 
then  bade  him  go  away,  and  thenceforth  not  to  fear  him,  but 
to  love  him. 

In  summer  at  seven  o'clock,  and  in  winter  at  five,  the 
king  went  in  to  join  his  usual  social  evening  circle,  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Tobacco  Parliament.  This 
Parliament,  so  called,  which  met  regularly  at  Berlin,  or  at 
Potsdam  and  Wiistershausen  if  the  king  was  there,  was  com- 
posed of  seven  or  eight  persons,  mostly  generals  and  cabinet 
officers,  but  distinguished  strangers  who  were  in  the  city 
were  sometimes  invited.  Every  guest  was  furnished  with  a 
common  Dutch  pipe,  and  if  he  did  not  smoke,  he  must  at 
least  hold  the  pipe  in  his  mouth :  a  white  jug  filled  with 
beei'  was  set  before  every  one,  and  early  in  the  evening 
bread  and  butter  weie  served.  It  was  rare  that  a  more 
expensive  entertainment  was  provided.  At  these  meetings 
the  king  and  his  friends  talked  over  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  sometimes  played  chess  :  cards  were  not  allowed.  The 
king  was  generally  in  a  merry  mood  on  these  occasions,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  extreme  sensitiveness,  his  humour 
could  not  be  reckoned  on,  and  sometimes  he  was  thoroughly 
disagreeable.  The  most  indispensable  companions  at  these 
evening  entertainments  were  the  court  jesters  and  weak 
learned  men,  or  his  jolly  counsellors,  as  the  king  loved  to 
call  them.  Among  the  latter  the  most  eminent  was 
Gundling,  a  man  of  extensive  historical  research,  and  of  repu- 
tation as  an  author,  but  who  had  sunk  so  far  below  the  rank 
of  a  scholar,  and  who  had  so  far  forgotten  the  dignity  of  his 
profession,  that  he  had  hired  himself  to  a  tavern  keeper, 
making  fun  for  the  guests,  and  having  the  free  run  of  the 
bar  as  his  pay.  General  Grumkow  had  discovered  him  and 
recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  conceived  a  great  liking 
for  him,  and  made  him  the  subject  of  constant  practical 
jokes,  which  Gundling  took  in  the  best  of  spirits.  The  king 
made  him  a  Baron,  and  called  him  Your  Excellency,  and  to 
show  his  contempt  of  scholars,  raised  him  to  the  chair   of 
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President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which 
the  great  Leibnitz  had  just  left  vacant.      But  what  pleased 
the  king  most  of  all  was,  to  set  Gundling   and   Fossmann 
the  royal  biographer  against  each  other  in  some  petty  contro- 
versy, and  then  urge  them  on  till  they  came  to  blows,  as 
they  not  seldom  did.     We  need  nothing  more  than  this  to 
learn  the  attitude  of  Frederick- William  towards  scholarship 
and  literature.     He  despised  men  of  letters  as  thoroughly  use- 
less :  he   classed   them   with   comedians,   mountebanks,  rope 
dancers,  and  the  like,  and  wished  to  drive  them  all  out  of 
the  kingdom  at  once.      He  himself  was  very  ignorant,  and 
wrote    in    the    most    incorrect   manner,    mistaking   alike   in 
orthography  and  syntax.      We  can  excuse  in  part  his  con- 
tempt for  scholars,  for  in  truth  they  were  at  that  time  mostly 
a  foolish  and  pedantic  class.     The  king  was  simply  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  wanted  none  round  him  but  men  of  quick 
and  sure  judgment.      He  cared  nothing  for  philosophers  and 
poets.     Schelling,  Tieck,  and  E,iickert  would  have  had  a  very 
quiet  career  in  his  day.     He  was  a  special  foe  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  well  as  of  all  dead  tongues  and  ancient  history. 
All  such  lore  he  held  as  useless,  and  once,  when  he  discovered 
the  tutor  of  his  son,  Frederick  the  Great,  teaching  him  the 
Aurea  Bulla,  he  broke  in  upon  him  with  his  formidable  cane, 
and  used  it  eifectually  over  his  shoulders,  throwing  in  his  rough, 
"  Wait,  you  rascal ;    111  Aurea   Bulla   you   to   your   hearts' 
content."     And  yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  a  truly  pious  man  ; 
he  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  religion.     How  this  could 
have  been,  with  all  his  strange  humours  and  his  passionate 
nature,  has  been  considered  a  psychological  riddle  ;  but  to 
solve  it,  we  must  take  into  account  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  the  education  which  he  had  received,  and  his  strongly 
marked  individuality.      We  should  judge  very  hastily  if  we 
should  say,  that  to  the  rough  and  barbarous  manners  of  the 
king  there  was  joined  ijothing  but  a  dead,  heartless,  or  even 
a  hypocritical  piety.     From  hypocrisy  he  was  far  removed, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
most   serious   and   settled   religious   convictions.     Dead   and 
heartless,  it  would  be  wrong  to  call  him.      Wherever  he  heard 
a  complaint  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  in  the  Palatinate,  iu 
Poland  or  in  Austria,  he  espoused  the  Protestant  side  with 
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his  whole  heart,  and  took  a  deep  interest  till  the  wrong  was 
retrieved.  His  piety  took  other  practical  directions,  as  the 
magnificent  Hospital  de  la  Charite  in  Berlin,  and  the  Orphan 
House  in  Potsdam,  bear  witness.  From  many  of  his  expres- 
sions we  see  that  he  was  a  man  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  ;  and  yet  his  piety  appears  to  be  rather 
that  proceeding  from  law  than  from  love ;  to  be  rather  the 
effect  of  fear  than  of  the  Gospel ;  although  there  are  times 
when  the  radiant  spirit  of  Christ  seems  to  break  through  his 
life.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
instructions  given  by  his  royal  father,  that  he  should  be 
trained  in  the  fear  of  God,  which  should  teach  him  to  bridle 
his  spirit.  But  this  fear  of  God,  which  did  not  comprise  the 
great  idea  of  Christian  liberty,  was  very  inadequate  to  give 
him  self-control,  and  to  preserve  him  from  the  strong  sway 
of  his  passionate  caprices.  An  example  may  show  this.  The 
preacher,  Freylinghausen,  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Francke, 
of  Halle,  was  once  invited  to  dine  with  the  king  at  his 
hunting-lodge  at  Wiistershausen  ;  and  he  thought  it  his  dut}^ 
to  give  Frederick- William  a  lecture  on  the  wickedness  of  the 
chase.  "  Hunting  is  a  sin,"  said  the  good  man,  "  a  disallowed 
pleasure,  because  no  man  can  do  right  to  torment  and  kill  a 
poor  beast  after  it  has  been  run  down  and  lies  panting  and 
exhausted :  that  panting  is  the  sighing  of  the  creature  to  its 
Creator,  and  you  must  give  an  account  to  God  for  what  you 
do  then."  The  king  was  much  affected  by  this  plain  dealing, 
but  the  next  day  he  went  out  hunting  again. 

Nor  was  hunting  the  worst.  The  cruel  means  with  which 
he  got  possession  of  men  of  great  stature  to  make  them  mem- 
bers of  his  body-guard,  the  cool  giving  to  death  of  offenders, 
and  particularly  of  deserters,  his  unfatherly  treatment  of  his 
son  Frederick, — how  have  these  anything  to  do  with  the  fear  of 
God,  which  he  considered,  in  other  things,  the  basis  of  all  royal 
virtues  ?  If  any  man's  life  is  a  running  commentary  on  the 
Apostle's  words  of  the  double  law  working  within  us,  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  spirit,  that  man  is  King  Frederick  Wilham  ;  but  he 
never  came,  as  the  apostle  did,  to  a  consciousness  of  this  war- 
fai'e  within  himself.  Dogmatical  with  the  undeistanding,  he 
yet  ascribed  to  the  Gospel  a  power  which  could  re-mould  life 
and  make  it  capable  of  its  highest  possibilities.     But  as  with 
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SO  many  others,  who  have  understood  that  this  is  indeed  so, 
he  did  not  wholly  feel  it  with  the  heart.  The  atonement 
and  faith  in  Christ  became  a  kind  of  cushion  which  should 
give  his  conscience  repose,  and  on  which  he  could  securely 
rest ;  even  when  on  the  death-bed,  he  lacked  that  sincere 
repentance,  without  which  the  atonement  is  of  no  avail.  But 
when  he  la^^  at  the  door  of  death,  his  chaj)lain  Roloff  dealt 
very  plainly  with  him,  and  tried  to  waken  him  out  of  this 
deceitful  sleep.  "  I  have  often  told  your  majesty,"  said  Roloff, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  court,  "  that  Christ  is  the  hope  of 
our  salvation,  on  the  two  conditions  that  we  accept  Him  with 
the  heart,  and  follow  His  example  and  precepts.  So  long  as 
we  fail  in  either  of  these  conditions,  so  long  can  we  not  enter 
into  His  rest.  And  if  your  majesty  were  to  be  saved  by  a 
mkacle,  of  which,  however,  we  have  no  reason  for  expectation, 
you  would  not  enjoy  heaven,  in  the  condition  of  mind  in 
which  you  now  are.  Your  army,  your  treasures,  your  lands 
must  remain  here — no  courtiers  can  follow  you  there,  no 
servants  on  whom  you  can  wreak  your  anger.  In  heaven  a 
man  must  have  a  heavenly  mind."  Those  were  words  worthv 
of  a  Nathan.  The  king  remained  silent,  and  yet  he  looked 
round  with  an  appealing,  supplicating  eye,  as  if  to  say,  Will 
no  one  come  to  my  relief?  But  when  the  attendants  retired 
and  the  monarch  began  to  recount  his  sins  one  by  one,  Roloff 
refused  to  listen  to  so  unprotestant  a  confession,  and  only 
demanded  that  the  king  should  acknowledge  the  need  of  a 
change  of  heart,  and  this  Frederick  William  would  not  grant. 
He  thought  that  in  this  kings  had  the  advantage  of  other  men, 
and  he  insisted  on  justifying  himself  by  his  good  works.  And 
when  some  one  who  stood  by  sided  with  the  dying  man, 
Roloff  charged  upon  the  poor  monarch  the  blows  which  he 
had  inflicted  upon  his  subjects,  the  tyranny  he  had  exercised 
over  them,  and  the  unjust  sentences  of  death  which  he 
had  passed. 

A  rigid  orthodoxy  in  externals,  joined  to  a  common  and 
unspiritual  frame  of  mind,  and  a  want  of  appreciatino-  true 
cultui'e,  worked  most  unfavourably  on  the  education  of  his 
son  Frederick,  and  doubtless  produced  that  reaction  which  we 
know  was  experienced  in  the  life  of  that  son  when  he  passed 
out  of  his  father's  hands.     The  instruction  which  the  father 
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ordered  to  be  imparted  to  the  crown  prince,  was  to  a  hair  the 
same  which  he  had  received  when  a  boy.  "  In  special,"  he 
says,  "  must  my  son  have  a  righteous  love  and  fear  of  God, 
as  the  corner-stone  and  the  only  pillar  to  sustain  our  earthly 
r/ fill -being,  and  he  must  shun  all  those  baleful  and  seductive 
socts,  such  as  the  atheistical  Ai-ians  and  Socinians,  who  work 
on  young  spirits  like  poison.  Let  them  not  be  spoken  of  in 
his  presence,  and  let  him  be  taught  to  abhor  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  must  be  classed  in  the  same  ranks,  and  be  in- 
structed to  despise  the  absurdity  of  its  pretensions ;  but  let 
liim  be  carefully  trained  in  the  true  Christian  religion,  which 
teaches  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  that  He  is  our  only 
confidence  and  trust.  Let  him  also  be  so  carefully  shown  the 
proofs  of  God's  omnipotence,  that  he  shall  always  retain  "  a 
holy  fear  and  veneration  of  God  and  His  commandments  ;  for 
this  is  the  only  means  of  holding  a  sovereign,  freed  from  the 
penalties  of  human  law,  within  the  bounds  of  duty."  The 
last  are  the  very  same  words  which  his  own  father  had  written 
years  before.  All  very  good.  But  where  the  living  spirit 
was  wanting,  what  could  the  dead  letter  do  ?  Would  not  the 
holiest  thing  have  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous  in  it,  if  it  were 
conjoined  with  that  stiff  military  style  of  expression  :  as  for 
example,  that  a  prayer  should  take  just  twenty  minutes'  time  ? 
At  any  rate  it  awakens  peculiar  feelings  to  read  the  well- 
meant  and,  in  many  respects,  excellent  orders  for  the  Crown 
Prince's  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  "On  Sunday  my  son 
Fritz  (Frederick  the  Great  later)  shall  rise  at  seven.  As  soon 
as  he  shall  have  put  on  his  trousers,  he  shall  fall  on  his  knees 
before  the  bed  and  pray  to  God,  and  loud,  too,  so  that  all  in 
the  chamber  can  hear  him.  The  prayer  shall  be  this,  and  shall 
be  learned  by  heart :  Lord  God,  holy  Father,  I  thank  thee 
heartily  that  thou  hast  graciously  preserved  me  this  night ; 
make  me  to  do  thy  holy  will,  and  suffer  me  to  do  nought 
this  day  nor  all  the  days  of  my  life  which  can  separate  me 
from  thee,  for  Jesus,  my  Saviour's  sake.  Amen."  Certainly 
a  fine,  simple,  and  appropriate  prayer,  such  as  would  be  well 
for  every  monarch's  son  in  Christendom  to  repeat  every 
morning.  But  what  a  check  to  our  enjoyment  of  it  is  the 
continuation  of  the  same  document,  with  its  stiff  business  air  : 
'■  So  soon  as  this  is  over,  he  shall  dress  hhnself  nimbly,  wash 
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]}imself  well,  comb,  tie  up  and  powder  his  hair,  and  must 
accomplish  all,  the  prayer  included,  in  fifteen  minutes'  time, 
at  quarter  past  seven.  Then  he  shall  breakfast  in  five 
minutes.  When  this  is  through,  all  the  domestics  shall  come 
in,  Duhon  shall  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  lead  in  a  good 
hymn,  and  pray,  till  it  shall  be  quarter  of  eight ;  the  domes- 
tics shall  then  withdraw.  Duhon  shall  then  go  on  explaining 
from  the  Bible,  instructing  the  prince  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,"  &c. 

This  military  exactness  the  king  also  carried  into  the  public 
worship  of  God.  He  laid  on  all  preachers  the  injunction  not 
to  allow  their  sermons  to  be  more  than  an  hour  long,  under 
penalty  of  two  rix  thalers. 

Yet  Frederick  William  took  the  greatest  care  to  procure 
able  ministers  for  his  people.  He  regarded  himself  as  the 
head  of  the  National  Church,  and  charged  himself  with  its 
whole  interests  and  affairs.  He  himself  issued  an  order  that 
candidates  for  the  ministry  should  be  instructed  in  a  clear, 
sensible,  and  edifying  method  of  sermonizing.  They  shall 
have  no  high  flights,  shall  use  no  allegorical  and  floweiy 
words,  which  might  be  well  enough  from  the  professor's  chair, 
but  which  are  worse  than  useless,  yes,  even  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity,  when  uttered  from  the  pulpit.  To 
further  this,  Reinbeck's  sermons  were  particularly  recom- 
mended. The  court  chaplains,  Beinbeck  and  Roloff,  were  most 
excellent  men,  to  whom  the  king  gave  his  full  confidence,  and 
who  could  say  many  things  to  him  which  he  would  not  bear 
from  others.  Beinbeck  belonged  to  the  men  who  were  able 
to  look  with  clear  and  rare  discrimination  into  the  theology  of  his 
times :  he  was  (perhaps  too  strongly),  an  advocate  of  the  new 
philosophy  of  Wolf,  which  the  king  disliked  extremely  at  first, 
but  was  afterwards  reconciled  to.  Beinbeck's  name  will  always 
be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  pulpit  eloquence  among  those 
who,  even  before  the  days  of  Mosheim,  introduced  a  more 
tasteful  style  of  preaching,  and  one  more  satisfying  to  thought- 
ful minds.  Boloff  is  not  known  as  a  writer,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  ;  but  the  words  which  he  spoke  at  the  king's 
deathbed,  are  worth  volumes  of  printed  sermons.  Beinbeck,  too, 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  plainly  to  Frederick  William  when 
occasion  required.     When  the  latter  once  put  on  airs,  and  said 
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that  he  knew  already  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong, 
Reinbeck  answered  him  with  the  words  of  Christ,  "  The  servant 
who  knoweth  his  Lord's  will  and  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes."  The  king  was  sensitive,  but  he  usually 
regarded  these  faithful  dealings.  To  those  two,  the  king,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  added  the  pious  and  learned  Sack.  We 
quote  the  account  which  the  son  of  the  latter  gives  of  the 
invitation  to  his  father. 

"Early  in  the  year  1740,  Noltenius,  one  of  the  preachers 
to  the  court,  died  suddenly  at  Berlin.  A  few  days  after  that 
event  my  father  received  the  following  letter  : — 

'  Worthy,  very  Dear  and  trusted  ! — Because  on  Sunday 
next  you  are  to  preach  to  me,  I  will  that  you  take  extra  post, 
so  as  to  arrive  in  Berlin  on  Saturday. — I  am  your  very  affec- 
tionate king,  Frederick  William.' 

"  My  father  started  the  same  day,  and  arrived  at  Berlin  the 
next  evening.  Early  on  Saturday  the  king  sent  a  page  to 
him,  who  repeated  the  order  to  preach  to  the  court  the  next  day, 
and  soon  after  another,  who  brought  a  little  Testament  from 
which  Frederick  William  would  have  him  preach.  He  offici- 
ated the  next  day  as  ordered.  After  service  the  king  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  ser- 
mon, and  commanded  him  to  dine  with  the  queen  the  same 
day.  The  king,  who  was  very  sick,  was  rolled  in  to  table  in 
an  easy  chair,  talked  in  an  extremely  easy  and  familiar  man- 
ner with  my  father,  and  directed  him  to  preach  the  next  day, 
with  the  remark  that  he  might  be  deceived  by  one  sermon, 
and  wished  to  be  surer  that  he  was  the  man  he  sought.  The 
second  service  only  strengthened  the  good  opinion  already 
formed,  and  my  father  was  called  at  once  to  the  vacant  pulpit. 
My  father  had  an  interview  subsequently  with  the  king  dur- 
ing his  sickness,  and  he  has  often  repeated  a  remark  which  the 
monarch  dropped:  'Stick  to  the  New  Testament;  I  will  tell 
you  what  is  the  chief  thing  in  religion,  to  fear  God,  to  love 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  do  right ;  the  rest  is  nothing.'  " 

This  military  roughness,  joined  to  an  unmistakeable  love  of 
religion,  together  with  a  certain  geniality,  showed  itself  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  king  attempted  to  reform  public  worship. 
In  the  rites  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  together  with  the 
refoiTTied  or  Calvinist  Church  were  sanctioned  by  the  State, 
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there  -were  many  relics  of  the  older  Catholic  ceremonies,  lights, 
choristers,  vestments,  priestly  gowns,  Latin  songs,  the  sign  of 
of  the  cross,  &c.  All  this  the  king  wanted  to  put  away,  as  a 
remnant  of  Popery,  and  proscribed  them  by  an  order  issued 
in  1733.  Some  preachers  gave  up  readily  to  the  king's 
reformatory  spirit,  others  held  these  changes  as  inconsistent 
with  their  consciences,  and  as  injurious  to  the  old  Lutheran- 
ism  ;  others  still  believed  that  the  people  would  be  led  astray 
by  the  abandonment  of  what  had  been  established  so  long  ; 
for,  said  they,  if  we  are  to  abolish  eveiy  relic  of  Popery,  we 
must  destroy  the  churches  too,  for  they  were  mostly  built  by 
the  Papists.  One  preacher  came  with  the  amiouncement  that 
the  first  time  the  simplified  service  was  held,  the  people  looked 
on  in  wonder  ;  others  reported  the  sighs  and  sorrowful  expres- 
sions which  they  had  heard  in  their  congregations.  They 
alluded  especially  to  the  deep  symbolic  significance  of  the 
lighting  of  candles,  by  which  were  typified  the  burning  love 
of  the  Saviour  and  shining  of  the  Christian's  light  before  men. 
But  the  kino;  remained  fixed  in  liis  decision,  and  renewed  the 
order  in  1737,  with  this  additional  announcement,  that  if  any 
minister  found  any  trouble  to  his  conscience  in  conforming  to 
it,  his  resignation  would  be  accepted.  And  in  fact  one  preacher, 
who  had  stoutly  opposed  the  king's  order,  was  deposed  from 
ofiice.  Not  much  of  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  in  that  act. 
Yet  in  some  matters  Frederick  William  was  even  tolerant. 
Orthodox  and  pedantic  as  he  was,  so  far  as  concerned  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion,  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  theological 
polemics,  or  "  parsons'  quarrels,"  as  he  called  them.  He  him- 
self was  Calvinistic,  the  queen  Lutheran,  but  he  often  sought 
out  Lutheran  preach ei's,  and  in  consequence  of  their  heartiness 
and  popular  way,  he  gave  them  the  preference  over  the  Cal- 
vinists,  whose  sermons,  framed  on  the  models  of  Tillotson  and 
Saurin,  were  more  elaborate  and  learned.  "  It  is  a  shame," 
said  the  kino;,  "  that  the  Lutherans  have  all  the  excellent 
theologians,  and  that  their  sermons  are  so  much  more  edifying 
than  our  Calvinists'  are."  Therefore  he  selected  mostly  from 
the  Lutherans  for  army  chaplains,  because  he  believed  that 
their  hearty  style  would  make  more  impression  upon  the  sol- 
diers than  the  more  stately  manner  of  the  Calvinistic  preachers. 
Frederick  William  I.  died  May  31 ,  1740.     We  have  already 
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alluded  to  his  last  hours.  The  particularity  with  which  he 
specified  the  arrangements  for  his  funeral  is  remarkable.  He 
ordered  where  each  battalion  should  assemble,  where  it  should 
mount,  and  in  what  order  it  should  fire  over  the  grave. 
Amid  all  this  military  preparation  he  did  not  overlook  spiri- 
tual matters.  This  blending  of  warlike  with  religious  disci- 
pline clung  to  him  to  the  last,  for  it  was  the  very  nature  of 
the  man.  He  himself  chose  the  funeral  text :  "  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,"  and  ordered  the  hymn,  "  Who  suflfers  only  God 
to  rule."  "Of  my  life  and  career,  of  my  actions  and  what  is 
personal  to  me,  let  not  one  word  be  spoken,  but  let  the  people 
be  told  that  I  have  expressly  ordered  it  so,  with  this  in  addi- 
tion, that  I  died  a  great  and  poor  sinner,  but  hoped  for  gTace 
from  God  for  the  Saviour  s  sake.  The  clergj'-  shall  neither 
blame  nor  praise  me  in  their  sermons  after  my  obsequies." 

The  king  himself  anticipated  the  verdict  of  the  historian. 
He  cannot  be  praised  without  qualification,  for  there  was 
much  that  was  unpraiseworthy  mingled  with  what  was  good 
and  worthy,  especially  when  we  apply  that  Christian  mea- 
suring line  which  the  king  was  the  first  to  apply  to  himself 
But  who,  measured  by  that  standard,  does  not  come  short? 
And  so  Frederick  William's  character  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and  in  despising  him,  historians  have  committed  a  great  mis- 
take, and  done  him  a  great  wrong.  He  has  been  commonly 
measured  by  his  son,  and  those  who  have  regarded  Frederick 
the  Great  as  the  type  of  all  greatness,  have  naturally  had 
no  eye  for  what  was  excellent  in  his  father  and  in  his 
father's  time.  So  Voltaire  has  collected  everything  that 
was  ridiculous  and  hateful  in  Frederick  William,  and 
even  the  daughter  of  the  kmg,  the  Princess  of  Baireuth, 
has  tried  to  depreciate  him,  while  Frederick  the  Great 
always  extolled  his  father,  and  gave  him  credit  for  real 
abilities. 

On  the  one  side  of  his  nature  Frederick  William  I.  was  a 
thoroughly  Protestant  character,  who  well  deserved  to  be  en- 
rolled as  one  of  the  guardians  of  Protestantism.  And  this 
not  only  on  account  of  his  true  fatherly  care  for  the  Lutheran 
and  Keformed  Chvirch,  but  also  from  his  decided  love  of  truth, 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  treated  all  religious  things,  and 
his  rigid  discipline,  so  far  as  externals  were  concerned.     But 
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he  had  only  this  one  side  of  Protestantism.  He  initiated  that 
course,  which  has  from  his  day  to  ours  been  followed  by 
some, — the  blending  of  a  genuine  piety  with  an  unconquer- 
able roughness  of  manners,  the  union  of  religion  with  ignor- 
ance. Eeligion  does  not  consist,  indeed,  in  knowledge,  nor  in 
an  elegant  address,  nor  in  a  cultivated  mind ;  for  there  can 
be  piety  among  men  who  are  not  the  most  highly  educated. 
But  the  want  of  learning  must  be  carefully  discriminated  from 
purposed  ignorance,  from  that  coarseness  which  prides  itself 
on  its  little  knowledge  and  narrowness,  and  which  assumes 
moral  worth  from  such  an  ignoble  possession.  What  we 
should  not  criticise  in  a  shepherd  or  in  a  peasant,  would  pain 
us  in  a  king.  The  scorn  which  Frederick  William  showed  to 
science  was  a  sin,  although  not  regarded  by  him  as  such. 
How  much  does  this  Protestant  king  stand  below  those  rulers 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  since,  have 
laboured  for  the  advance  of  Protestantism  by  labouring  for 
the  advance  of  science,  below  Frederick  the  Wise,  below 
Elizabeth,  below  William  of  Orange,  below  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  below  his  own  model,  the  great  Elector !  Frederick 
William  was  not  only  opposed  to  all  science,  but  to  all  know- 
ledge the  practical  worth  of  which  he  did  not  see,  and  so  to  all 
the  dead  languages  and  ancient  history.  Here  was  the  rough 
nature  of  the  man.  The  old  reformers  and  the  princes  who 
adhered  to  them,  even  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  prized 
knowledge  for  itself  alone,  as  the  light  of  the  mind,  which  is 
just  as  solacing  to  the  inner  eye  as  the  greenness  of  the  mea- 
dows is  to  the  external  eye  which  enjoys  it.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  ancient  literature  and  the  appreciation  of  the  Bible, 
awakened  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  were  allied  most 
closely,  and  one  served  the  other.  It  was  now  no  longer  so. 
Learning  had  sunk  into  pedantry,  and  a  living  piety  into 
dead  orthodoxy. 

Honourable  to  the  kiijg  was  his  faithful  observance  of 
private  religious  services ;  but,  where  no  high  spiritual  life  is 
awakened  by  this,  even  these  must  lead  to  a  mechanical  reli- 
gion, which  has  no  connection  with  a  sound  faith,  A  prayer, 
such  as  he  prescribed  for  his  son,  to  be  repeated  at  just  such 
an  hour  and  in  just  such  words,  is  not  the  best  means  to  lead 
a  young  soul  to  contemplate  its  own  deepest  wants  and  to 
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guide  it  to  God.  The  history  of  Frederick  11.  will  show  us 
how  much  this  satiety  of  religious  teaching  and  worship, 
without  any  true  spiritual  instruction,  estranged  him  from  all 
religion.  And  how  many  examples  of  this  will  be  found  in 
all  history,  ancient  and  modern !  What  we  blame  in  Fred- 
erick William  in  this  respect,  concerns  more  or  less  the  "  good 
old  times,"  which  is  praised  so  much,  or  rather  those  who  so 
foolishly  praise  it.  How  often  the  past  is  brought  into  con- 
trast with  the  present,  as  though  its  piety  was  wholly  with- 
out defects  '  But  how  often  was  that  piety  only  the  outer 
form,  "the  letter  that  killeth,"  and  not  "the  spirit  that 
maketh  alive."  Where  it  was  both  we  will  not  withhold 
our  praise  of  piety,  even  though  it  may  have  been  joined  to 
some  old  and  stiff  forms.  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  entire 
regret  that  the  old  forms  have  passed  away,  if  we  have,  as  I 
think  we  have,  the  spirit  of  religion  put  forth  in  other  shapes. 
That  spirit  is  happily  not  dependent  upon  forms,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  it  is  now  less  fettered  by  them, 
and  is  more  free  to  put  forth  its  power  than  it  was  in  those 
older  times,  when  the  external  husk  was  prized  above  the 
inner  kernel. 

Taken  as  a  whole  we  cannot  say  that  Frederick  William 
resisted  the  best  tendencies  of  his  age.  On  the  contrary,  he 
himself  helped  to  open  the  way  to  a  better  time,  and  amid 
all  that  was  rough  and  thorny  in  him,  we  recognize  the  buds 
of  a  more  advanced  and  a  regenerated  epoch.  His  very  dis- 
inclination to  empty  and  jiedantic  learning  led  to  learning 
more  stable  and  sincere,  and  the  desire  to  see  religious  sects 
live  in  harmony  was  only  a  glimpse  into  what  will  one  day 
be  realized,  when  theological  strifes  will  be  ended  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  shall  reign. 
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IV.     , 

PIETISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS. 

STRIFE    BETWEEN    THE    LUTHERANS  AND  THE  CALVINISTS. THE 

PHILOSOPHER  WOLF,    A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  CAREER,   HIS  BANISH- 
MENT FROM  HALLE  AND  HIS  RECAL. HIS  SYSTEM  IN  ITS  REAL 

THEOLOGICAL  RELATIONS. LATER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIETISM, 

ITS  EXCELLENT  INFLUENCES  DURING  THE  WARS  OF  FREDERICK 
THE  GREAT,  AND  ITS  SUBSEQUENT  DECLINE. 

Passing  from  the  royal  personage  who  has  just  engaged  our 
attention,  and  who,  more  than  any  other,  was  the  represen- 
tative man  of  his  time,  we  come  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  controversies  which  occupied  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  were  three  of  these — the  protracted 
contest  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
Churches  ;  the  contest  between  the  orthodox  and  the  pietists  ; 
and  the  contest  between  the  pietist  and  the  new  philosophy 
of  Wolf  The  first,  with  however  much  zeal  it  is  now  prose- 
cuted, had  then  sunk  into  a  passive  state,  and  had  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  things  gone  by,  and  to  make  way  for  a 
more  tolerant  spirit ;  the  second,  too,  which  had  begun  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  gradually  lost  its  importance  ;  while 
the  third,  the  contest  between  pietism  and  philosophy,  then  in 
its  beginning,  was  destined  to  absorb  all  attention,  and  to  con- 
tinue on,  even  to  the  days  in  which  we  live. 

Beginning  with  the  first,  there  were  not  wanting  at  that 
time  hard  rubs  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists, 
which  sometimes  were  very  hateful  in  their  spirit.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  these  controversies 
were  not  merely  about  matters  of  doctrine,  the  Calvinists 
denied  that  the  Lutherans  had  the  right  of  using  the  churches, 
even  in  Lutheran  cities,  such  as  Frankfort,  Worms,  and  Ham- 
burg. In  the  last  named  place  a  controversy  had  long  existed 
between  Lessing  and  Gotze,  a  pastor  there,  who  in  his  foolish 
zeal  called  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  "  the  devil's  theology," 
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and  considered  it  as  very  dangerous  to  extend  any  privileges 
to  them.  For  half  a  century  Pastor  Neumeister  had  used  the 
same  language.  He  had  tried  to  prove,  with  a  sad  and  yet 
ludicrous  acuteness,  that  the  Calvinists  did  not  hold  to  any 
one  of  the  twelve  articles  of  the  apostles'  creed,  nor  to  any 
of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer;  that  with  their  doctrine, 
they  sinned  against  tlie  ten  commandments,  that  they  had  no 
religion  at  all,  that  their  theology  was  a  beggars  cloak,  com- 
posed of  bits  of  heresy  sewed  together,  and  that  he  would 
rather  be  an  irrational  creature,  or  a  poor  worm,  than  the 
most  celebrated  Calvinistic  theologian  ;  for  the  latter  will  cer- 
tainly go  straight  to  hell.  That  Christ  and  Belial  will  strike 
hands  together  sooner  than  Luther  and  Calvin,  Yet  to  the 
honour  of  the  century,  let  it  be  said,  that  this  was  only  the 
talk  of  a  few  senseless  men,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was 
against  them,  and  that  the  books  were  in  far  greater  demand 
which  spoke  out  freely  and  boldly  of  a  union  between  these 
two  churches,  before  distant  and  widely  apart. 

By  Pietism  we  do  not  mean  all  that  malice  and  ignorance 
has  saddled  upon  the  word,  but  that  decisive  movement  in  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  which  had  been  begun  by 
Spener  and  Francke,  and  which,  making  Halle  its  starting 
point  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  extended 
over  the  whole  land  :  a  movement  in  antagonism  to  the  theo- 
logy of  the  schools,  and  aiming  to  restore  a  practical  kind  of 
piety,  and  a  simple  primitive  order  of  things  in  the  Church  : 
laying  great  stress  upon  a  profound  conviction  of  sin,  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  and  a  change  of  heart,  and  exer- 
cising a  severity  of  judgment  as  to  externals,  so  as  sometimes  to 
fall  into  a  one-sided  and  morbid  conscientiousness.  This 
movement,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  awakened  many  out  of 
their  slumber,  aroused  many  opponents,  and  these  long  re- 
mained in  a  hostile  attitude. 

Up  to  the  call  of  the  philosopher  Wolf  to  Halle,  an  event 
of  great  importance  in  those  times,  and  commented  upon 
largely  by  all  historians,  that  city  had  been  the  centre  of  pure 
and  strong  religious  influences.  Philosophy  had  modestly 
given  way  to  theology.  The  independent  spirit  with  which 
the  former  now  stepped  forward  in  the  person  of  Christian 
Wolf,  the  boldness   of  his  system,  so  much   misunderstood, 
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awoke  in  pious  minds  an  anxiety  which  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at,  without  ascribing  to  ambition  and  jealousy  the 
opposition  which  the  pietistic  leaders  manifested  towards  him. 
We  cannot  avoid  speaking  quite  fully  of  this  great  man,  since 
he  gave  direction  to  so  much  that  was  characteristic  of 
the  age. 

Christian  Wolf,  born  at  Breslau,  January  24,  1679,  was 
the  son  of  a  tanner,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  account  of  his 
own  life,  received  a  rigidly  religious  education;  when  a  child  he 
went  to  Church,  without  regard  to  weather,  read  the  Bible, 
was  familiar  with  the  best  hymns,  and,  in  fact,  was  dedicated 
by  his  parents  even  then  to  a  clergyman's  life.  At  the  gym- 
nasium of  his  native  place  he  had  become  so  conversant  with 
theology,  that  on  entering  the  University  at  Jena,  he  says 
that  he  found  little  new  to  learn.  The  lectures  on  physics 
and  mathematics  attracted  him  rather  than  those  on  theology; 
yet  it  remained  his  constant  determination  to  "  serve  God  by 
preaching,"  and  the  more  so,  since  he  had  been  consecrated  to 
such  a  career  by  a  vow  of  his  parents. 

Wolf  tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  that  even  while  he  lived 
at  Breslau,  where  there  were  many  Catholics,  who  were  always 
in  controversy  with  the  Lutherans,  the  thought  occurred  to 
him,  "  Whether  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion appear  so  plainly,  that  no  chance  for  doubt  can  exist." 
As  he  heard  that  mathematics  is  a  science  so  exact  that  every 
one  has  to  grant  what  it  proves,  he  studied  mathematics  assi- 
duously, in  order  to  transfer  to  theology  the  same  certainty. 
This  was  a  preparation  for  preaching  which  few  made,  and 
the  young  candidates  were  left  by  him  to  their  study  of  lan- 
guage and  history,  while  he  went  on  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  exact  sciences.  He  preached  a  number  of  times,  and  as 
he  tells  us  with  gi-eat  applause.  "  My  method  of  sermonizing 
was  praised,  because  I  sought  to  convey  the  most  clear  and 
exact  idea  of  my  subject,  and  to  let  one  thing  be  deduced  from 
another.  It  has  often  been  said  to  me,  that  when  it  was  asked 
how  I  always  held  the  attention  of  all  who  came  to  hear  me, 
the  answer  was  that  they  could  always  understand  me  but 
they  could  not  others."  This  eminent  talent  for  instruct- 
ing was  apparent  in  his  sermons,  as  it  was  ever  after  in  the 
professorial  chair.     As  mathematics  had  been  auxiliary  with 
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him  to  theology,  it  begun  to  lend  its  aid  to  philosophy,  and 
the  latter,  thus  supported,  gradually  became  the  study  of  his 
life.  In  original  power,  as  a  philosopher,  Wolf  was  second  to 
Leibnitz,  in  whose  steps  he  walked  ;  but  he  had  a  happy  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  philosophical  truths,  and  entered  suc- 
cessfully on  the  vocation  of  making  philosophy,  wldch  had  till 
then  been  inaccessible  to  men  of  average  talents,  an  interest- 
ing study — in  other  words,  to  be  the  mediator  between  the 
highest  thinker  and  the  educated  mind  of  his  age. 

In  1707  he  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Halle,  but  subsequently  to  1709 
he  delivered  lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Logic,  and  Morals.  His 
reputation  grew  commensurately  with  the  hearty  zeal  with 
which  he  gave  himself  to  his  work.  His  style  was  remark- 
able for  its  transparent  clearness;  but  in  proportion  as  he  won 
applause  on  one  side,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  other, 
that  his  method  of  dealing  with  philosophical  and  theological 
themes,  would  bring  peril  to  the  religious  belief  of  men  and 
the  soundness  of  their  doctrine.  This  peril  seemed  to  be 
grounded  on  the  double  reason  of  form  and  of  substance. 
Unquestionably  the  stern  mathematical,  the  purely  intellectual 
expression,  a  mode  of  address  destitute  of  all  imagination  and 
picturesque  language,  must  excite  opposition  on  the  theolo- 
gical field,  in  an  age  when  men  were  accustomed  to  keep  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  obscured  in  a  twilight  gloom.  Yet  in 
the  effort  to  make  everything  clear  and  intelligible  to  all,  there 
lay  the  danger  of  reducing  the  exalted  truths  of  Christianity 
to  trivialities,  especially  as  there  were  not  lacking  blind  imi- 
tators who  could  not  have  enough  of  a  good  thing.  So  the 
story  is  told  that  once  one  of  the  Wolf  school  of  preachers, 
who  wanted  to  explain  his  text  as  fully  as  possible,  chose  the 
verse  from  eighth  chapter  of  Matthew,  "  When  Jesus  was 
come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes  followed 
him,"  and  began  to  expound  as  follows  : — A  mountain  is  a 
high  elevation  of  land,  a  multitude  is  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  &c.  In  this  way  preaching  became  more  like  an  ex- 
ercise in  logic  than  a  means  of  edification ;  breadth  was  taken 
for  depth,  a  tedious  style  was  taken  as  an  exhaustive  style, 
and  so  it  was  inevitable  that  those  who  sought  in  preaching 
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not  only  what  instinicts  but  also  what  edifies  and  cheers,  were 
entirely  opposed  to  this  pedantry. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  demonstrative  form  which  was 
criticised  in  Wolfs  philosophy,  and  which,  when  transferred  to 
the  pulpit,  was  a  true  source  of  offence,  but  which  should 
never  have  been  charged  upon  the  great  founder  of  the  sys- 
tem himself;  the  substance  of  his  doctrine  also,  gave  rise  to 
much  misunderstanding.  It  is  always  difficult  to  cull  single 
expressions  from  a  rigid  philosophical  system,  and  then  to 
judge  of  them  from  the  stand-point  of  common  sense,  or  from 
that  of  practical  piety.  It  is  the  mark  of  an  uneducated 
mind,  one  unused  to  high  processes  of  thought,  to  wish  to 
detach  each  link  from  such  a  chain  as  is  a  strict  philosophical 
system,  and  to  examine  it  by  itself  There  are  many  seu- 
tences  which  derive  all  their  significance  from  their  context, 
and  that  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  wise  man,  and  in  connection 
with  his  mode  of  thought,  has  an  evident  intelligibility,  can 
become  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  a  mere  jumble  of  nonsense. 
It  is,  therefore,  always  easy  to  turn  philosophers  into  ridicule, 
and  just  as  easy  to  bring  them  under  suspicion.  When  that 
which  philosophy  establishes  as  a  matter  of  pure  thought,  is 
transformed  into  an  article  of  faith,  or  a  clause  in  the  cate- 
chism, it  serves  neither  philosophy  nor  religion,  it  only  con- 
fuses both.  Not  that  philosophical  and  religious  truths  are 
in  contradiction  to  each  other;  but  there  is  in  philosophy  and 
in  religion  a  method  of  thought,  and  a  method  of  speech,  ap- 
propriate to  each  ;  the  one  is  for  man's  knowledge,  the  other 
for  man's  faith  ;  the  one  is  within  the  province  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  other  is  within  the  province  of  feeling,  and 
can  only  be  attained  with  a  large  experience  of  life.  And  the 
confounding  of  these  two  so  widely  different  subjects  together, 
produces  the  confusion,  so  often  witnessed,  and  which  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  source  of  so  many  controversies.  We  cannot 
find  anything  more  analogous  to  the  relation  between  philoso- 
phy and  faith,  than  that  between  physical  science  and  the 
daily  facts  of  life.  It  would  not  be  greater  folly  to  be  unwill- 
ing to  see,  before  the  theory  of  light  is  explained,  than  it  would 
be  to  cease  all  investigations  into  the  nature  of  light,  because 
we  can  enjoy  it  amply,  without  those  investigations.  Since 
God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,  theories  have 
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made  no  difference  in  the  recurrence  of  night  and  morning; 
and  so  it  will  be  with  the  inward  light  which  Jesus  has  kin- 
dled. Faith  clings  to  this  light,  rejoices  in  it,  seeks  by  it ; 
but  science  explores  its  nature  and  laws.  We  may  argue  the 
sun  out  of  the  heavens,  but  it  will  keep  on  shining  still.  But 
the  theories  of  physical  light  might  possibly  insist  upon  some 
point,  which  to  the  uneducated  mind  might  seem  like  deny- 
ing the  very  existence  of  that  light.  A  representation  of  God, 
an  unused  style  of  expression  regarding  His  nature  and  exis- 
tence, seem  to  the  mind  unaccustomed  to  it,  to  be  a  denial  of 
His  being.  Therefore  there  ought  always  to  be  caution  on 
both  sides.  If  faith  is  true  faith,  not  a  mere  acceptance  of 
truths  on  authority,  but  life  and  experimental  piety,  scientific 
theology  may  go  on  in  its  work,  and  will  place  no  impedi- 
ments in  the  way.  Faith  must  come  first,  science  afterwards, 
but  they  are  both  in  harmony;  and  when  the  mind  has  ad- 
vanced far  enough,  it  will  see  that  they  are  so;  but  if  there 
be  not  time  for  prolonged  inquiries,  yet  faith  abides  sure,  and 
stands  on  its  own  secure  foundation.  And  in  the  days  of 
which  we  write,  the  pietists  ought  to  have  been  content  to 
judge  from  their  own  stand -point.  But  they  were  not.  The 
pietists  were  shocked  at  Wolf's  philosophical  propositions,  they 
saw  in  them  only  dangerous  heresies,  and  the  result  was  natu- 
ral that  Wolf  and  his  adherents  should  see  in  the  pietists 
opposers  of  science,  stupid  ignoramuses,  even  if  not  hypocrites,, 
afraid  of  the  light.  The  reader  who  goes  through  the  whole 
history  of  that  foolish  quarrel,  will  find  that  passions  were 
roused  on  both  sides,  and  that  not  much  that  was  edifying 
arose  on  either  side,  unless  we  except  the  lesson  so  useful  for 
us,  to  be  on  our  guard  in  like  circumstances. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  so  called  pre-established  harmony 
which  first  roused  the  opposition  of  the  pietists, — the  doctrine 
which  Leibnitz  had  framed  and  Wolf  had  expanded,  of  an 
eternal  attraction  of  monads  to  one  another,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  world  was  formed.  The  Biblical  account  of 
a  creation  seemed  to  be  put  in  peril  by  this  theory,  and  so 
did  that  of  human  freedom,  although  as  a  mere  hypothesis  of 
the  schools  it  did  not  have  that  danger  to  the  Church  which 
was  suspected  to  lie  in  it.  Francke  himself  confesses  that  in 
the  stillness  of  his  chamber  he  prayed  to  God  to  stand  in  the 
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way  of  this  false  doctrine,  and  to  ward  off  the  darkness  of 
atheism.  And  who  can  blame  the  pious  man  for  this?  He 
and  his  colleague  Joachim  Lange,  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
warn  the  students  of  Wolfs  errors  ;  and  they  cannot  be  chided 
for  their  conscientious  opposition,  but  rather  praised  for  it. 
This  was  their  error,  that  out  of  short  sightedness  they  under- 
took to  check  what  they  feared,  by  meeting  it  with  statutes 
and  the  restraints  of  law. 

The  contest  between  Wolf  and  the  pietists  broke  out  openly 
at  the  celebration  of  the  laying  aside  of  the  Protectorate  of 
the  University  of  Halle.     Lange  had  been  appointed  his  succes- 
sor.    Wolf's  address  on  retiring  was  on  the  ethical  teachings 
of  Confucius,  which  he  set  very  high.      The  rigid  theologians 
inferred  that  he  tacitly  implied  a  depreciation  of  the  Christian 
ethics,  and  an  unseemly  exalting  of  heathen  ideas,  and  called 
Wolf  to  an  account.      This  he  did  not  care  to  give,  or  rather 
he  did  not  wish  to  acknowledge  any  dependence  upon  the 
theological   department,  and   contended  for  the   privilege   of 
perfect  freedom  of  speech  on  his  own  field.     Meanwhile  one 
of  the  theological  faculty  had  carried  the  matter  into  the  pulpit, 
and  had   begun   to  rouse  the  popular  mind.     This  did  not 
bring  Wolf  into  any  better  frame  of  mind.      The  larger  num- 
ber of  students  sided  with  him,  many  out  of  their  vanity,  for 
students  generally  rank  themselves  under  the  banner  of  those 
who  introduce  startling  novelties.     And  so  pietism  came  very 
much  into  ridicule  among  the  students;    controversies  arose 
and  a  great  deal  of  hard  feeling.     The  new  rector  was  received 
in  the  most  insulting  manner,  and  he  had  to  bear  much  con- 
tumely from  the  philosophical  students,   and  most  unjustly 
too,  for  Joachim  Lange,  with  all  his  one  sidedness,  was  a  learned 
scholar,  and  a  devoted  servant  of  the  gospel.      Meanwhile  the 
contest  went  on,  and  was  at  last  carried  so  far  that  Wolf  re- 
ceived his  dismission.  The  manner  in  which  Frederick  William, 
whose  feeling  towards  men.  of  learning  we  have  already  seen, 
was  set  against  him,  is  not  a  pleasant  tale  to  tell.      The  very 
wrong,  "to  which  we  have  so  recently  alluded,  of  culling  from 
any  philosophical  system,  special  detached  sentences  or   pro- 
positions, and  making  them  irreconcilable  to  common  sense,  or 
absolutely  ridiculous,  was  done  to  Wolf  in  this  affair.     It  was 
said  to  the  king,  whose  weakness  for  huge  soldiers  is   well 
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known,  that  if  Wolf's  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony 
were  to  become  popularly  received,  his  grenadiers  would  de- 
sert on  account  of  its  being  predestinated  that  they  should  do 
so.  This  moved  the  king  more  than  any  other  argument 
could,  and  he  issued  in  1723  the  following  order  : — "  Whereas 
we  have  been  informed  that  Professor  Wolf  has  been  engaged 
through  lectures  and  publications  in  diffusing  objections  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  whereas  we  are  not  inclined  to  bear 
longer  with  the  same,  but  are  firmly  resolved  that  he  shall  be 
dismissed  from  his  ofiice  and  be  not  permitted  to  teach  ;  we 
do  hereby  order  that  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  receipt 
of  this,  he  leave  the  city  of  Halle  and  all  our  dominions,  under 
PENALTY  OF  DEATH." 

Such  a  result  even  Wolf's  most  bitter  enemies  had  not  ex- 
pected. Lange  felt  deeply  grieved  at  it.  He  himself  tells  us 
that  for  three  days  after  hearing  the  tidings,  he  could  neitlier 
eat  nor  sleep.  And  we  can  readily  imagine  how  his  con- 
science must  have  wavered  between  theological  zeal  and 
natural  feeling,  a  struggle  which  goes  hard  with  every  sound 
nature.  Nor  did  all  cease  with  the  banishment  of  Wolf,  King 
Frederick  William  forbade  the  reading  of  atheistical  writings. 
Wolf's  included,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  and  disallowed,  under 
a  penalty  heavier  yet,  the  delivering  of  any  lectures  on  the  new 
philosophical  system.  It  is  singular  that  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  the  fii'st  to  take  up  Kepler  when  he  was  proscribed  by 
the  Protestants,  were  the  first  to  side  with  Wolf;  and  they 
not  only  allowed  his  writings  to  pass  uncondemned,  but  it 
was  a  Jesuit  who  first  proposed  that  he  be  made  a  baron. 

After  the  great  uproar  that  was  made,  one  would  suppose 
that  Wolf's  doctrine  was  either  really  atheistical  or  at  least 
highly  sceptical;  but  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  run 
tlirough  his  writings  will  find  in  them  a  degree  of  religious 
soundness  which  would  be  creditable  to  many  an  orthodox 
man  of  our  own  times.  The  orthodox  theologians  became  in 
fact  the  most  firm  adherents  to  Wolf's  doctrine.  We  must 
admit,  indeed,  that  his  system  was  not  specially  adapted  to 
Christian  edification  ;  it  was  too  liard,  meagre,  dry,  and  stiff" 
for  that ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  ;  it  was  neither  athe- 
istical nor  unchristian.      And  had  it  been  this,  still  it  was  not 
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for  true  Protestants  to  try  to  keep  off  its  evil,  by  resorting  to 
the  discipline  of  prison  walls  or  banishment. 

After  his  banishment  from  Halle,  Wolf  found  an  honourable 
position  as  professor  at  Marburg  ;  and  later  Frederick  William 
regretted  the  act  which  drove  him  fi*om  his  dominions.  It 
was  the  pious,  mild  Reinbeck  in  j^articular,  of  whose  high 
Christian  character  we  spoke  in  connection  with  the  king, 
who  espoused  Wolf's  side,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
procuring  a  change  in  the  monarch's  mind  regarding  the  great 
philosopher.  Reinbeck  had  studied  his  system,  and  gradually 
approached  Frederick  William,  till  at  last  he  entirely  won  him 
over,  and  incited  to  great  efforts  to  induce  Wolf  to  return  to 
Halle.  But  all  in  vain.  Large  pecuniary  offers  did  not 
move  him.  The  memory  of  threatened  hanging  was  too  fresh. 
When  Frederick  IT.  ascended  the  throne  and  the  epoch  of 
toleration  had  arrived,  Wolf  consented  to  return,  and  entered 
Halle  in  triumph.  This  event  occurred  in  December  1740. 
Wolf  himself  has  given  us  an  account  of  his  reception.  "  A 
great  number  of  the  students  had  rode  out  to  welcome  me 
and  to  escort  me,  with  six  postillions  all  heralding  my  ap- 
proach. In  the  villages  nearest  to  Halle  there  were  crowds 
of  the  people  who  had  gone  outside  the  gates  to  meet  me. 
The  streets  were  full  as  I  entered  the  city,  and  I  advanced 
through  shouts  on  every  side.  On  the  street  where  my  house 
was  there  were  trumpeters  and  cymbal  players,  who  greeted 
me  noisily  on  my  approach,  and  there  was  such  a  concourse 
before  my  door  that  I  could  hardly  alight  and  make  my  way 
to  a  private  room.  The  next  day  I  received  calls  from  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  and  the  professors,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Lange  who  treated  me  with  marked  courtesy,  and  whom 
I  received  in  an  entirely  friendly  spirit." 

Glittering  as  was  this  reception,  the  day  of  Wolfs  glory 
was  over.  But  the  best  period  of  the  Halle  pietism  was  also 
over.  And  yet  this  pietis^ic  direction,  incomplete  as  it  looks 
in  this  early  period,  and  running  counter  as  it  does  to  many 
good  movements,  is  worthy  of  our  study.  It  is  now  more 
than  a  century  since  Wolf  returned  to  Halle,  and  he  and  his 
opponent  Lange  shook  hands  together  (though  rather  coldly) 
and  yet  we  see  the  same  hostility  between  Y)hilosophy  and 
faith.     Indeed  the  contest  between  a  certain  kind  of  philoso- 
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phy  and  a  certain  kind  of  faith,  is  even  sharper  than  it  was 
then.  But  there  is  a  philosophy  and  there  is  a  faith  which 
can  go  well  together,  and  which  can  not  only  go  together,  but 
which  can  mutually  help  and  further  each  other,  and  are  sup- 
plementary to  each  other.  While  the  one  kind  of  philosophy 
and  the  one  kind  of  faith  draw  apart  from  one  another,  and 
only  leave  a  choice  between  a  cold,  cheerless,  and  unspiritual 
worldly  wisdom  and  confused  and  light- avoiding  piety,  the 
more  gifted  minds  of  the  age  are  striving  after  a  reconciliation 
of  faith  and  philosophy,  which  shall  raise  the  former  to  the 
plane  of  a  clear  and  intelligent  belief,  and  which  shall  find  the 
roots  of  the  latter  down  in  the  subsoil  of  a  living  religious 
life.  And  therefore  we  bid  welcome  to  every  honest  effort  to 
join  those  two  in  friendly  amity  and  in  a  beneficent  co- 
operation. We  see  in  every  such  effort  an  advance  of  true 
Protestantism,  which  embraces  an  increasing  clearness  in  our 
religious  knowledge  and  an  increasing  depth  in  our  faith. 

The  philosophy  of  Wolf,  which  caused  so  great  excitement 
then,  has  wholly  passed  away,  and  no  longer  reckons  adherents 
among  theologians  nor  philosophers;  but  the  Germans  have  not 
ceased  to  philosophize  since  the  days  of  Christian  Wolf.  One 
system  has  been  crowded  out  of  sight  by  another,  and  with 
every  change  the  demand  for  philosophy  has  continued 
unabated.  It  would  be  very  foolish  to  be  unwilling  to  look 
into  the  history  of  these  successive  systems,  to  hold  it  as  the 
idle  story  of  human  error,  as  a  series  of  new  and  even  grosser 
deviations  from  Christianity.  With  such  a  hasty  decision,  the 
labour  of  investigation  would  be  much  abridged,  but  one 
incurs  a  great  responsibility  who  judges  of  things,  or  con- 
demns them  without  understanding  them. 

One-sided  as  it  would  be  to  view  the  history  of  modern 
philosophy  as  a  mere  impediment  in  the  way  of  Christianity, 
it  would  be  just  as  one-sided  to  view  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity and  of  Protestantism  independently  of  the  rise  of  that 
philosophy.  We  have  to  avoid  two  extremes,  into  both  of 
which  people  fall, — the  undervaluing  of  philosophy  and  the 
overvaluing  of  it.  If  the  uneducated,  little  versed  in  habits 
of  difficult  thought,  fall  into  the  first,  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  philosophical  training  fall  into  the  second, 
underrating  all  that  has  developed  itself  in  life,  independently 
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of  the  help  of  a  scholastic  system,  and  blind  to  the  richness 
of  that  blessing  which  true  religion  has  conferred  on  both 
the  educated  and  uneducated,  on  philosophers  and  common 
people.  Systems  have  changed,  like  clothing  and  manners, 
but  Christianity  has  remained  the  same,  awakening,  enlight- 
enins:,  and  blessing  all  men. 

Had  it  been  from  the  beginning  onward  the  self-imposed 
task  of  pietism  to  make  a  practical  Christianity  a  matter  of 
the  heart  and  the  life,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  serve  the 
most  valuable  results,  pi^ovided  it  continued  true  to  its  work. 
On  the  field  of  'practical  religion  was  its  true  home,  and  there 
it  fulfilled  its  mission  in  a  time  which  was  stormy  and  most 
unfavourable  to  it. 

Although  the  affair  with  Wolf  gave  a  severe  blow  to  Halle 
pietism,  it  did  not  destroy  it.  Halle  remained,  as  before,  the 
university  which,  more  than  any  other  in  Germany,  gave  the 
stamp  to  most  of  the  theologians  of  the  land.  During  twenty- 
nine  years  it  had  sent  out  six  thousand  clergymen,  besides  the 
thousands  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Orphan  Institute  of 
Francke.  This  great  establishment  was  in  the  very  meridian 
of  its  usefulness,  and  was  the  prolific  parent  of  many  others 
of  a  similar  character.  And  of  more  power  still  were  the 
agencies  which  tended  in  the  same  direction,  and  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  ministerial  labour,  the  books  of  devotion,  the  spiri- 
tual songs  now  so  largely  known  as  the  "  Lyra  Germanica," 
very  many  of  them  composed  by  tlie  pietists  of  that  epoch, — in 
one  word,  the  daily,  spiritual  food  which  nourished  Christian 
families  and  gave  them  constant  strength.  These  all  combined, 
a  living  ministry  and  a  widely  diffused  litei^ature,  formed  a 
weighty  counterpoise  to  the  sceptical  tendencies  of  the  times, 
and  gave  to  the  pietists  a  great  power,  which  increased  all 
the  more  as  the  new  infidelity  gained  in  its  control  of  leading 
and  influential  minds. 

And,  indeed,  when  we^look  back  at  those  days,  and  picture 
them  forth  as  we  did  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  First, 
when  we  see  the  growing  effeminacy  and  worldliness,  the 
change  of  manners  as  the  new  French  spirit  struck  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  old  German  nationality,  when  we  realize  the  war- 
like epoch  that  followed  the  period  of  the  Silesian  war,  and 
see  the  calamities  which  came  in  with  that  sorrowful  strife, 
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the  trouble,  the  sorrow,  the  rudeness  of  manners  which  gi-ew 
universal,  and  ask  what  it  was  that  kept  men's  minds  from 
sinking,  and  their  hearts  in  good  cheer,  that  preserved  the  old 
domestic  purity  and  discipline,  and  cherished  the  old  spark  of 
the  fear  of  God  in  the  breast  of  many  a  rough  warrior,  as  the 
light  which,  though  but  glimmering,  yet  gave  some  comfort, 
Ave  find  that  it  was  not  the  philosophy  of  Wolf  or  of  any  other 
man,  it  Avas  not  the  theological  system  of  any  school,  it  was 
not  a  finished  literature  or  any  fine  arts,  from  which  the  com- 
mon man  drew  his  religious  life  in  those  dark  days,  but  it  was 
simply  the  high  moral  power  of  Christianity  ;  and  this  power 
the  pietism  of  that  age  supplied.  As  certain  medicines  have 
their  true  time  of  usefulness,  when  and  when  alone  they  can 
do  good,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  with  this  new  development 
of  Christian  faith.  And  therefore  the  singular  fact,  that  the 
first  recognition  of  the  value  of  pietism  came  from  those  who 
had  ridiculed  and  despised  it  before.  Men  who  were  not 
appi'oachable  on  any  side  by  the  new  rationalizing  theology, 
who  could  not  listen  to  any  learned  reflections  on  God  and 
divine  things  without  wearisomeness,  as  if  such  things  lay 
beyond  their  circle  of  thought,  were  quickly  stirred  and  moved 
to  the  depths  by  that 'earnest  life  which  was  displayed  in  such 
gifted  spirits  as  the  poets  Tersteegen  and  Bogatsky.  The 
spiritual  history  of  that  time  is  rich  in  the  narratives  of  the 
conversions  of  noblemen  and  baronesses,  of  courtiers  and 
warriors,  of  citizens  and  students,  of  huntsmen,  shepherds,  and 
peasants  ;  and  although  the  military  history  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  reign  does  not  dwell  on  what  the  power  of  Christ  was 
doing,  amid  all  the  tumult  of  the  camp,  yet  painstaking  hands 
were  not  wanting,  to  give  to  us  faithful  records  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  its  fruits.  Professor  Arndt  of  Bonn,  published 
in  1884,  the  life  of  an  evangelical  clergyman.  Christian  Gott- 
freid  Aszmann,  a  pastor  in  Hither  Pomerania,  from  which  we 
could  abiuost  reconstruct  a  full  view  of  pietism  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Such  a  life,  says  the  author  rightly, 
is  a  practical  commentary  on  the  results  of  Francke's  and 
Spener's  teachings  and  lives.  "In  my  childhood,"  says  Asz- 
mann himself,  "  1  have  heard  old  men  of  Francke's  and  Spener's 
school  preaching  in  houses  and  pulpits  ;  and  the  joy  of  a  fixed, 
assured  faith,  the  cheerful  and  serene  kindliness  of  a  life  un- 
disturbed by  any  of  the  storms  which  swept  through   that 
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bleak  and  wintry  age,  still  lingers  like  tlie  fragTance  of  a 
flower,  and  drives  me,  although  now  old  myself,  to  look  deeper 
and  with  more  steady  gaze  upon  the  great  realities  which 
meet  me  in  my  advancing  pilgrimage." 

And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  a  dark  side  to 
pietism.  It  is  plain  that  from  the  first  it  contained  within 
itself  the  germs  of  onesidedness,  which  developed  more  and 
more,  and  which  were  brought  to  their  largest  degree  of  ripe- 
ness among  the  imitators  of  pietism.  Phrases  which,  when 
introduced,  were  full  of  tenderness  and  feeling,  became  by  much 
repetition,  formal  and  jejune.  Controversies  arose,  which 
instead  of  feeding  the  religious  life,  only  distracted  and  troubled 
it.  Men  arose,  willing  to  take  the  part  of  hypocrites,  in  order 
either  to  gain  popular  repute  and  further  their  own  base  ends 
by  an  assumption  of  holiness,  or  to  gratify  a  love  for  a  kind 
of  sensual  deligiit  in  the  earnest  and  kindling  outpourings  of 
the  pietists.  Unfortunately,  the  adversaries  of  the  latter  did 
not  care  to  discriminate  hypocrites  from  consistent  believers, 
and  rather  favoured  the  blending  of  good  with  bad  in  one 
mixed  mass.  Semler,  who,  though  accused  of  a  want  of  fair- 
ness, is  yet  a  good  reporter  of  facts,  tells  us  that  the  directors 
of  the  pietistic  churches  carried  their  discipline  to  the  tyran- 
nical height  of  making  a  weekly  register  of  the  frames  of  mind 
which  all  true  Christians  ought  to  experience  each  week,  and 
to  inquire  rigidly,  whether  the  sequence  of  emotions  had  been 
felt  by  every  one.  This  offered  a  direct  premium  to  hypocrisy, 
and  gave  a  truly  unprotestant  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
pietistic  clergy,  over  simple-minded  and  honest  behevers. 
Semler  narrates  the  case  of  a  brother,  who,  under  a  constant 
remorse  for  sin,  was  thoroughly  unmanned  and  unfitted  for  any 
kind  of  duty,  spent  his  nights  in  agony  and  self-reproaches, 
and  was  only  temporarily  solaced  by  what  was  said  to  him. 
A  kind  of  democratic  frenzy  prevailed  :  a  duke  carried  a  num- 
ber of  cobbler  wives  to  spme  kind  of  a  camp  meeting,  and 
drove  the  carriage  himself;  meetings  were  held  in  the  moon- 
light ;  pilgrimages  were  made  ;  a  morbid,  isolated,  rank  reli- 
gious experience  became  the  object  of  universal  striving,  and, 
at  last,  by  the  confusion  of  all,  what  began  as  a  health}^  use- 
ful movement,  and  was  eminently  blessed  of  God,  became,  in 
its  decay,  and  in  the  second  generation  of  its  adherents,  a 
source  of  evil  and  a  reproach  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
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V. 

THE  PIONEERS  OF  RATIONALISM. 

RATIONALISM     DEFINED. DEISM     AND     NATURALISM. BOLING- 

BROKE. VOLTAIRE.  —DIDEROT, d'ALEMBERT. MATERIAL- 
ISM.  HELVETIUS BARON  VON  HOLBECK. SENTIMENTALISM. 

J.  J.  ROUSSEAU. MARIA  HUBER, DEISM  IN   FRENCH  AND 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

From  tlie  history  of  pietism  we  turn  to  that  movement  which 
gave  a  distinctive  name  to  the  eighteenth  century,  often 
known,  as  it  is,  as  the  century  of  rationalism  and  philosophy. 
Rationalism,  philosophy,  toleration,  those  were  the  catchwords 
of  the  age. 

It  is  singular  how  certain  names,  which,  taken  etymologi- 
cally,  only  express  what  is  good,  easily  assume  a  secondary 
meaning,  which  gives  them  an  evil  sound,  or  a  double  signi- 
fication. If  by  rationahsm  be  meant  a  rational  system  of 
religious  doctrine.  Protestantism,  and  Christianity  itself  de- 
mand it.  An  enemy  of  a  reasonable  faith,  must  necessarily 
be  an  enemy  of  the  light,  a  friend  of  darkness.  Christ  calls 
his  own,  children  of  the  light.  He  bids  us  to  keep  the  inner 
eye  of  the  spirit  clear  and  open ;  he  bids  us  to  let  our  light 
shine  before  men,  and  not  to  hide  it  under  a  bushel.  Yet  it 
cannot  escape  us  that  the  representations  of  light  are  very 
different  from  one  another,  that  one  calls  light  what  another 
calls  darkness,  and  vice  versa.  The  mystic  glories  in  his  in- 
ner light,  and  believes  that  he  walks  in  it,  while  the  rationalist 
reproaches  him  with  groping  in  the  darkness  of  mere  feeling, 
and  praises  his  own  system  as  the  only  bringer  of  light.  And 
so  two  words  sometimes  arise  which  have  both  of  them  a  good 
meaning  at  the  outset,  and  the  same  etymological  significance 
in  fact,  yet  one  acquires  at  last  a  bad  sound,  while  the  other 
does  not  lose  its  worth. 

And  so  it  always  is.  Men  constantly  separate  what  God 
joined  together,  so  that  the  divine  and  human,  instead  of  be- 
ing reconciled  and  made  one  in  Christ,  fall  farther  and  farther 
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apart,  and  the  spiritual  and  worldly,  faith  and  knowledge, 
mind  and  soul,  seriousness  and  sport,  strength  and  mildness, 
are  always  appearing  as  antagonists,  and  the  medium  between 
them  is  a  lost  paradise,  the  entrance  to  which  a  cherub  guards 
with  flaming  sword.  Those  who  assume  the  one  have  no 
sensibility  for  the  other,  if  indeed  they  are  not  set  directly 
against  it.  The  pietist,  solely  engrossed  with  keeping  his 
spiritual  life  untroubled  and  undisturbed,  looks  with  dismay 
upon  the  advance  of  doubt-awaking  science,  and  holds  himself 
carefully  aloof  from  the  joy  and  the  cheer  which  the  world 
offers  to  him.  The  rationalist,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in 
every  expression  of  living  piety  a  timid  pietism  or  Jesuitism; 
in  every  decisive  espousal  of  faith  he  detects  fanaticism,  and 
often  busies  himself  with  attacking,  like  Don  Quixote,  imagin- 
ary windmills,  in  order  to  defend  his  strong  posts  of  Reason 
and  Liberty. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  see  these  con- 
trasts more  sharply  drawn  than  at  any  other  period.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  pietism  and  scepticism  joined  hands 
in  opposition  to  the  old  orthodoxy,  but  now  the  orthodox 
and  the  pietists  had  met  in  close  alliance  to  meet  the  common 
enemy,  who,  as  it  seemed,  was  now  about  to  ravage  the 
church.  We  have  already  seen  what  a  movement  Wolf's  philo- 
sophy occasioned.  And  yet  the  system  of  Wolf  was  inno- 
cence itself  in  compaiison  with  that  which,  under  the  name  of 
deism  and  naturalism,  came  in  from  England  and  France,  and 
appeared  either  openly  or  in  more  covert  manner,  and  sought 
to  recommend  itself  to  those  wliose  wish  was  to  defend  what 
was  permanent  in  religion,  and  to  let  only  the  transitory  go. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  William  Tindal,  Thomas  Morgan, 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  inaug-urated  this  infidel  movement. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  last  named,  because  he  formed  as 
it  were  the  step  of  transition  to  the  French  deists,  who  worked 
more  directly  upon  the  Germans  than  the  English  did.  Boling- 
broke is  the  real  precursor  of  Voltaire.  The  earlier  school  of 
sceptics  in  England  gave  themselves  to  scientific  discussions 
and  investigations,  but  Bolingbroke  appears  a  personified  frivo- 
lity, which,  under  the  name  of  culture  and  reason,  sought  to 
mount  higher  and  higher  in  public  estimation.  In  his  attacks 
on  the  Christian  religion,  he  assumed  a  light  and  witty  rather 
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than  an  earnest  tone.  Eidicule  was  the  weapon  with  which  he 
fought.  Henry  St  John,  his  name  before  he  entered  the  peer- 
age, was  born  in  1672,  of  a  noble  family,  and  received  his 
education  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford.  A  tine  figure,  handsome 
manners,  combining  equally  grace  and  ease,  a  vivacious  mind, 
a  lively  imagination,  a  charming  gift  in  conversation,  made 
his  fortune  in  the  great  world.  By  nature  without  self- 
control,  he  gave  way  to  his  passions,  and  at  eight-and-thirty 
was  an  exhausted  rake.  In  the  place  of  sensuality  came  am- 
bition. As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  espoused 
the  tory  side.  Queen  Anne  made  him  a  peer.  Viscount  Boling- 
broke,  yet  he  made  his  politics  serve  his  ambition,  and  changed 
his  colours  as  circumstances  demanded.  After  George  I.  as- 
cended the  throne,  Bolingbroke's  career  came  to  an  end  ;  after 
losing  title  and  estate  he  fled  to  France,  to  escape  trial  for 
high  treason.  This  was  in  1715.  The  Pretender  appointed 
him  his  keeper  of  the  seal,  but  later  Bolingbroke  renounced 
his  allegiance,  became  a  whig,  and  received  the  royal  pardon. 
Still  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  met  with  so  much 
suspicion,  that  he  held  himself  aloof  from  public  gatherings, 
and  confined  himself  to  authorship.  He  died  in  1751,  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  regarded  religion,  as  Hobbes  had 
done  before  him,  as  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  state. 
Christianity  and  the  chui'ch  are  only  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. In  consequence  of  his  taking  this  low  stand -point,  he 
arrayed  himself  against  the  freethinkers,  but  only  for  this 
reason,  because,  by  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  they  took 
out  of  the  people's  mouth  the  bit  which  their  coarse  nature 
craved.  All  the  religions  of  history  he  held  to  be  the  fabri- 
cation of  priests,  made  for  the  uses  of  government,  or  the 
foolish  and  empt}'"  speculations  of  philosophers.  Man  can  only 
know  what  his  senses  teach  him,  and  that  is  what  is  reason- 
able; for  the  great  crowd  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  divine 
revelation,  or  something  called  by  that  name.  Sometimes 
Bolingbroke  speaks  as  if  he  believed  in  the  divine  origin  of 
primitive  Christianity,  and  only  rejected  the  theology  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  had  been  spun  out  of  the  simple  truth ; 
but  at  other  times  he  throws  the  mask  wholly  away,  and 
Jesus  is  to  him  at  the  best  but  a  Jewish  reformer,  who  adapted 
himself  to  the  Jewish  prejudices  when  he  did  not  himself  share 
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them.    A  rigid  system  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Bolingbroke, 
How  could  this  be  expected  from  a  man  who  despised  science 
as  heartily  as  he  did  religion  ?     Philosophy,  which  the  other 
deists  set  so  high,  was  to  him  a  ridiculous  thing,  a  web  of 
.vanity.      Almost   everything   which    a  pure  love   of   know- 
ledge rescued   from   the   past,   he   called   mere  useless   anti- 
quities ;  the  whole  east,  with  its  rich  poetry,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  mirror  of  the  Orient  in  European  his- 
tory, was  to  the  meagre  understanding  of  the  Englishman  a 
Ions:  time  of  darkness  and  of  barbarism.      The  darkness  and 
the   barbarism    were  rather  in  his  own   soul,  and  yet  such 
wisdom  as  his  was  ravenously  drunk  up  by  his  age.      The 
approbation  of  the  so-called  good  society,  as  it  had  been  since 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  Bolingbroke's  highest  authority. 
What    was   ridiculed    there    he  ridiculed,   and  what  he,  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  ridiculed,  thousands  laughed 
at  in  imitation.     The  applause  which  Bolingbroke  received 
can  be  the  more  readily  understood,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  philosophy  and  history  had  become  merely  the  property 
of  the  learned,  and  considered  as  having  no  connection  with 
life.    Science  took  a  leap  from  stiff  pompous  pedantry  to  a  light 
and  attractive  superficiality.      Once  taken  thousands  followed. 
We   have   called    Bolingbroke   the   precursor    of   Voltaire, 
and  with  Voltaire  we  begin  to  truce   the  gTcat   rationalistic 
movement  which  became   the  characteristic   of  the    century. 
We  cannot  give  here  the  history  of  Voltaire,  nor  offer  a  criticism 
of  his  works.    He  was  in  one  word  the  representative  of  deism 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     In  our  history  of 
Protestantism  we  have  to  look  rather  at  the  influence  of  Vol- 
taire over  the  Protestantism  of  Germany  than  to  study  him  and 
his  character.     To  him  personally  Protestantism  and  Catholic- 
ism were  of  equal  worth ;  they  were  only  various  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  superstitious  spirit,  which  it  was  his  mission 
to  overthrow  and  annihilate.      He  was  tired,  he  said,  of  hear- 
ing that  it  took  twelve  men  to  carry  Christianity  throughout 
the  world,  he  would  show  that  it  takes  but  one  to  destroy  it. 
The  first  piece  in  which  Voltaire  assaulted  Christianity  was 
his  poetical  "Epitre  a  Uranie,"  published  in   1728,  after  his 
return  from  England.      In  this  production  he  ridiculed  the 
doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man,  original  sin,  the  atonement  of 
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Christ,  eternal  punishment — as  ideas  which  he  could  not  make 
harmonize  with  a  sound  reason  and  with  a  behef  in  a  good 
God.  He  declares  thus  early  his  hostility  to  Christianity,  and 
his  belief  that  he  can  believe  in  God  and  yet  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  in  this  we  see  his  deism  in  contradistinction  to 
atheism.  "  Only  a  madman,"  says  Voltaire,  "  will  blaspheme 
against  God.  I  pray  to  Him.  I  am  not  a  Christian,  but 
only  because  I  can  worship  God  better  as  I  am."  Just  as,  still 
later,  Schiller  tells  us  that  "  out  of  sheer  religion  he  belongs  to 
no  positive  religion." 

There  was  a  time  when  Christian  men  wished  to  bind 
Voltaire's  ideas  with  chains  and  put  them  behind  stone  walls, 
as  it  were,  that  they  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
would  only  draw  poison  from  them  into  their  own  veins.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  may  say  with  confidence  that  the 
writings  of  Voltaire  do  not  make  the  same  impression  as 
formerly  upon  a  moral  and  thoroughly  cultivated  man.  Even 
aside  from  all  that  relates  to  religion  and  Christianity,  there 
is  in  the  views  of  Voltaire  on  history,  on  literature,  on  poetry, 
with  many  spirited  and  witty  remarks,  a  levity,  there  is  a 
superficiality  of  judgment,  which  only  repels  the  true  thinker 
and  the  thorough  inquirer,  so  that  when  any  antagonist  of 
Christianity  arises,  he  only  sharpens  his  arrow  in  Voltaire's 
sarcasm  without  borrowing  any  weapons  from  him.  Never- 
theless Voltaire's  opinions  have  been  diffused  among  a  large 
class  of  men,  without  their  reading  a  single  word  of  his 
seventy  volumes,  or  having  much  desire  to  go  through  such 
a  mass.  They  drink  his  spirit  in  from  a  thousand  sources, 
and  so  come  just  as  speedily  to  his  goal  as  if  they  were  con- 
versant with  his  own  works.  But  where  is  this  adoption- of 
Voltaire's  opinions  the  most  general  ?  Not  among  the 
thoroughly  educated,  not  among  the  representatives  of  science, 
not  among  scholars  and  philosophers,  but  among  that  great 
class  of  the  half-educated,  those  people  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  valuable  judgment  of  their  own  on  reli- 
gious things,  and  who,  while  they  are  ashamed  to  believe  in 
the  simple  Bible,  have  no  misgivings  about  swearing  allegiance 
to  any  infidel  newspaper,  or  putting  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  any  party  leader.  And  I  am  convinced  that  a 
great  part  of  what  is  called  Straussism  is  less  the  expression 
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of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Strauss  or  any  critical  school, 
than  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  Voltaire,  whose  outgrown  philoso- 
phy, only  lightly  covered  with  a  thin  gloss  of  German 
thought,  now  exerts  the  same  influence  in  lower  circles  that 
it  once  did  in  the  higher. 

If,  for  example,  it  belongs  to  a  true  scientific  training,  to 
be  able  to  transfer  oneself  away  from  the  limitations  of  his 
own  mind,  his  own  age,  his  own  prejudices,  and  to  live  in 
other  times  and  in  the  manners  of  thinking  among  past  races 
of  men,  to  seize  upon  the  point  of  view  adopted  among  other 
people,  and  to  pass  with  readiness  out  of  the  common  world 
of  daily  prose  to  the  purer  atmosphere  of  an  ideal,  poetical 
view,  as  the  opponents  of  Christianity  to-day  are  so  able  to 
do,  we  find  no  traces  of  such  a  power  in  Voltaire.  We  see 
him  putting  forth  his  flashing  witticisms  and  gathering 
together  random  notes  on  nature  and  history,  making  himself 
merry  over  the  Bible  as  a  boy  amuses  himself  with  a  starling 
or  a  floweret,  making  a  melange  of  colours  with  his  rough 
hand,  and  taking  away  all  the  beauty ;  or  as  he  excites  the 
cheap  laughter  of  his  schoolmates  by  painting  a  moustache  on 
some  fine  antique.  Just  such  the  skill  with  which  Voltaire 
treats  the  Bible,  nor  does  he  spare  the  Son  of  Man  himself 
Everything  must  be  food  for  his  merriment,  and  the  grinning 
jaws  devour  all  that  comes  in  their  way. 

We  will  not  deny  to  Voltaire  a  certain  acuteness  and  a 
skill  in  discovering  incoherences  and  mistakes,  which  others 
had  unwittingly  overlooked.  He  has  called  attention  to 
many  such  in  the  Scriptures,  to  many  chronological,  historical, 
and  dogmatic  difficulties,  which  are  hard  to  set  aside.  He 
has  even  brought  to  light  many  contradictions  which  com- 
mentators have  been  perplexed  about,  although  the  most  of 
these  he  has  not  himself  discovered,  but  has  copied  them  from 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  the  English  deists.  But  what  the  last 
named  expressed  with  serious  earnestness,  he,  at  best  an  echo 
of  Bolingbroke,  has  lightly  thrown -out  into  the  public  street, 
to  be  -trampled  under  foot  of  all.  Take  for  instance  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  creation. 
To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  that  there  was  light 
four  days  before  there  was  a  sun  !  That  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of   God  is    an  idea  which,  more  than  any  other, 
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raises  us  out  of  the  dust  and  gives  us  our  glory,  and  yet  to 
him  it  is  a  proof  that  Moses  must  have  regarded  God  as  a 
being  in  human  form,  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to  add  this  vile 
commentary  on  the  whole,  that  "  probably  cats  conceive  of 
gods  in  the  feline  shape."  In  reference  to  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  he  writes,  "  it  is  well  known  that  ivine 
makes  men  eloquent,  but  it  is  not  known  that  it  makes  them 
learned  ;  but  that  the  fruit  of  a  tree  should  confer  learning — 
this  is  a  rare  thing  indeed."  This  is  the  current  of  the  whole 
book  to  which  he  has  given  the  title,  "  La  Bible  enfin  ex- 
pliqu^," — The  Bible  explained  for  the  last  time.  We  will  not 
follow  longer  in  this  strain.  But  for  truth's  sake  we  must 
say,  that  the  previous  experiences  of  Voltaire  were  such  as  to 
well  cause  him  to  believe  that  religion  was  an  invention  of 
priests  and  a  source  of  intolerance.  He  had  been  educated 
amona:  the  Jesuits,  had  learned  the  whole  vast  scholastic 
theology  of  the  Catholics,  had  taken  legends  and  the  biblical 
history  at  the  same  time  and  confused  them  all  together. 
He  lacked  also  that  quiet  and  comprehensive  reasoning 
power,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  discriminate  the 
bad  from  the  good,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  add,  he  lacked 
that  simple  honesty  and  that  strict  conscientiousness,  without 
which  no  one  attains  to  truth.  Protestantism  he  had  only 
become  acquainted  with  on  a  dry,  hard  side,  as  represented 
by  the  Calvinists  of  France ;  j'et  for  the  more  genial  side,  as 
represented  among  the  genuine  Lutherans,  he,  a  man  without 
soul  and  without  "a  quick  fancy,  had  no  adaptation.  The 
selfishness  and  vanity  of  his  nature  were  a  barrier  to  his 
entering  into  the  individuality  of  others.  Religion  he  wanted 
to  have,  but  only  his  religion.  In  some  passages  he  commends 
the  morality  of  Jesus,  but  in  others  he  heaps  on  it  bitter 
scorn.  On  the  other  hand  he  prided  himself  continually  on 
his  belief  in  God.  But  what  a  God  was  Voltaire's!  An 
exalted  Being,  about  whose  existence  the  reason  was  always 
in  warfare  with  itself — a  lofty  cloud-inhabiting  abstraction, 
without  heart  and  without  love,  without  any  fixed  relations 
to  the  world  and  to  man,  only  to  be  sought  and  found  by  the 
understanding  of  the  learned,  but  not  approachable  by  the 
heart,  makino-  no  manifestation  of  himself  in  human  foi-m, 
and  still  less  taking  interest  in  the  petty  affairs  of  our  life. 
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This  is  called  deism,  because  it  has  no  substance,  but  a  bare 
belief  in  God,  and  He,  too,  a  distant  God,  a  Deus,  "  an  un- 
known God,"  as  the  Athenians  called  Him  when  they  erected 
an  altar  to  Him.  This  faith  is  sometimes  called  naturalism, 
because  its  God  is  only  known  in  the  ordinary  courses  of 
nature.  He  is  debarred  from  any  miraculous  powers.  This 
deistic,  naturalistic  belief  found  many  adherents  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  particularly  in  France.  There  were 
two  schools  of  them,  widely  apart.  There  were  those  who 
had  mocking,  negativing  no-faith,  who  rejected  everything 
which  was  not  plain  to  their  common  sense,  and  who  advanced 
by  quick  steps  from  deism  to  atheism  ;  and  there  were  others 
who  were  really  filled  with  serious  longings  to  know  the  truth, 
and  to  test  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  power  to 
exist  without  a  divine  revelation.  The  first  are  represented 
by  the  Encyclopedists  and  their  adherents,  the  last  by  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  The  Encyclopedists  were  a  school  of 
French  writers  at  the  time  of  Voltaire,  who  proposed  to 
arrange  and  present  all  human  sciences  in  one  grand  work, 
which  should  be  written  in  view  of  the  wants  of  the  popular 
mind.  Such  a  work,  well  executed,  would  have  many  good 
points,  but  it  would  have  some  bad  ones.  The  writers  might, 
if  not  strictly  conscientious,  take  advantage  of  the  credence 
given  to  them,  to  instil  in  the  public  mind  opinions  which 
would  be  dangerous.  The  Jesuits  had  employed  similar 
means  to  impress  their  own  distinctive  ideas  upon  readers, 
and  from  them  the  Encyclopedists  learned  their  skill. 

Diderot  and  d'Alembert  are  to  be  named  as  the  leading 
men  who  instituted  and  carried  into  completion  the  work  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  paragraph,  bearing  the  title,  "  Dictionnaire 
universel  et  raisonne  des  connaissances  humaines,"  the  first  two 
volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1751.  The  spirit  of  these 
men  is  not  only  to  be  traced  in  religion,  but  also  in  other 
things.  The  men  who  imagine  that  music  has  its  source  in 
our  need  "  of  making  a  noise,"  could  not  have  a  very  deep 
insight-  into  religious  truth.  Of  real  philosophy,  that  is,  a 
power  of  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  external  world,  and 
concentrating  its  activities  upon  the  world  of  ideas  alone,  the}^ 
had  no  conception.  They  were  good  mathematicians,  especi- 
ally d'Alembert;     But  all  that  transcended  time  and  space 
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lay  beyond  their  province.  Tlie  author  of  the  "  Systfeme  de  la 
Nature,"  and  also  Helvetius,  had  the  same  quality  of  mind  with 
the  Encyclopedists.  The  authorship  of  that  work  has  been 
attributed  to  different  persons,,  but  it  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  Baron  von  Holbach.  This  book,  which  appeared  in  1770, 
goes  far  beyond  anything  that  Voltaire  had  ever  written.  The 
latter  had  not  attempted  to  destroy  the  belief  in  God,  and 
among  the  Encyclopedists  had  acquired  a  name  for  supersti- 
tion, and  for  clinging  to  outgrown  ideas,  but  in  the  "  Systeme 
de  la  Nature,"  God  is  not  treated  of  as  a  personal  existence. 
His  control  of  the  world  is  denied ;  everything  is  ascribed  to 
the  rankest  naturalism,  and  all  that  we  call  the  attributes  of 
a  human  spirit, — -justice,  freedom,  honour,  conscience,  modesty, 
sorrow,  are  held  to  be  only  the  mutual  play  of  the  senses. 
Helvetius  held  to  the  same  doctrines,  and  traced  all  the 
noblest  deeds  of  men  to  selfishness,  which  appeared  to  him 
the  spring  of  human  action,  and  must  only  be  held  in  control 
by  prudence.  Virtue,  according  to  Helvetius,  is  nothing  but 
the  habit  of  so  ordering  our  acts,  that  they  shall  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  largest  number  of  men,  and  the  true  func- 
tion of  morality  consists  in  reconciling  in  the  best  manner 
what  profits  us  and  what  profits  others. 

Thus  deism  advanced  to  atheism,  and  naturalism  to  mate- 
rialism. The  fruits  of  this  infidelity  showed  themselves  only 
too  soon.  Not  indeed  that  the  easy  morals,  which  first  diffused 
themselves  among  the  higher  classes,  and  then  reached  to  the 
common  people,  were  the  first  results  of  these  abstract  theories. 
Theory  came  in  this  case  after  practice.  Long  before,  even  in 
the  pious  age  of  Louis  XV.,  the  principles  which  Helvetius 
taught,  had  been  largely  adopted  in  life,  they  now  received 
their  sanction,  the  stamp  of  philosophical  evidence  was  now 
set  upon  them.  Singularly  it  was  a  German,  in  whose  salon 
at  Paris  a  select  circle  of  freethinkers  chiefly  assembled. 
Baron  von  Holbach,  a  native  of  the  Palatinate,  the  re- 
puted author  of  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  and  the  publisher, 
through  his  wealth,  of  many  such  works.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  look  into  these  productions  here.  We  pass  over 
Condillac,  and  the  men  of  that  class,  and  turn  to  the  man 
in  whom  deism  displayed  itself  in  a  more  earnest  and 
serious  manner,  who  sought  to  make  of  it  a  real  religion,  and 
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whose  soul  was  full  of  it,  even  to  fanaticism,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. 

If  Voltaire,  as  well  as  the  Encyclopedists,  had  their  training 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  Rousseau  stands  nearer 
to  us,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  city  which  was 
the  mother  of  French  Protestantism,  Geneva.  His  life  is  well 
known  to  us  from  his  own  "  Confessions."  We  learn  from 
that  book,  that  although  born  of  Protestant  parents  he  went 
early  to  a  Catholic  church,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Calvinists,  although  the  system  which  he  framed  was  just  as 
far  from  Calvin's  dogmas  as  it  was  from  the  creed  of  Rome. 
On  its  negative  side,  in  its  denial  of  all  historical  authority  in 
religion,  in  its  view  of  the  Bible,  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  agreed 
entirely  with  those  of  Voltaire  and  the  other  deists  ;  but  not 
in  what  would  be  substituted  ia  place  of  what  was  denied. 
Here  he  stood  in  complete  contrast  to  them,  and  in  no 
special  alliance  with  them,  he  despising  them  as  much  as  they 
ridiculed  him.  What  they  put  great  value  upon,  a  glittering 
career  in  the  world  of  fashion,  was  to  Rousseau,  until  his 
death,  a  most  unattractive  thing;  and  while  tbey  set  their 
liopes  of  their  age,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world  on  what 
they  called  science,  fine  art,  and  general  enlightenment,  he 
held  to  a  return  to  simplicity,  to  nature,  even  to  barbarism. 
It  is  singular  that  here  the  decided  deist  -strikes  hands  with 
the  most  rigid  pietists,  who  saw  in  science  and  the  highest 
mental  culture  only  peril  for  the  moral  life,  although  the 
results  which  followed  these  narrow  premises  were  different 
in  both  cases.  The  mass  of  the  French  freethinkers  were 
materialistic,  but  Rousseau  was  a  thorough  idealist;  and 
while  the  former  sought  a  kind  of  epicurean  deUght  in  refining 
their  pleasures,  the  latter  sought,  like  the  Stoics,  to  make 
himself  entirely  independent  of  what  ministered  to  sensual 
delight,  and  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  opinions  of  men  regard- 
ing him.  Certainly  mora  in  theory  than  in  fact !  For  in 
getting  a  real  mastery  over  himself  in  a  Christian  sense,  or 
even  in  a  stoical  sense,  he  made  no  great  progress.  What 
Christianity  would  gain  through  the  love  of  our  fellow  men, 
he  would  attain  through  hatred  to  them  and  a  dark  fanaticism. 
And  with  all  his  efforts  to  be  the  servant  to  none,  he  remained 
his  whole  life  long  the  servant  of  his  own  whims  and  pas- 
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sions.  His  own  confessions,  his  domestic  life,  reveal  this  most 
clearly.  But  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  favourable  judg- 
ment on  the  principles  of  a  man,  viewed  from  his  own  life, 
we  must  do  justice  to  Rousseau's  theory,  and  confess  that  it 
proceeded  from  a  more  noble  desire  than  did  that  of  Voltaire 
and  his  friends;  and  though  it  is  not  free  from  great  errors,  yet 
it  is  more  adapted  to  promote  the  aims  of  an  earnest  and  au 
aspiring  mind,  than  the  sophisms  of  Holbach  and  Helvetius. 
In  his  Emile,  Rousseau  has  propounded  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, containing  some  novel  views,  but  much  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration ;  but  in  his  work  called  Confessions  of  a 
Savoyard  Vicar,  he  has  expounded  his  religious  faith.  In  it 
we  see  the  sharp  lines  of  separation  between  a  strict  deism 
and  atheism,  or  materialism,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  positive 
Christian  faith  on  the  other.  In  antao-onism  to  the  former, 
Rousseau  makes  his  vicar  affirm  in  the  most  eloquent  terms 
his  belief  in  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  in  his  higher  destiny,  in 
a  divine  Providence  and  government.  A  denier  of  God  and  a 
denier  of  the  soul,  is  in  Rousseau's  eyes  a  man  to  whom  is 
lacking  one  leading  sense ;  and  while  Diderot  leaves  to  a  man 
born  blind  the  advocacy  of  his  scheme,  Rousseau  compares  an 
unbeliever  to  a  deaf  man,  who  only  sees  the  vibration  of  the 
string  without  knowing  anything  of 'the  dulcet  sounds  which 
it  is  giving  forth.  Man,  according  to  him,  is  a  free  being, 
and  is  accountable  for  his  acts.  Not  God  and  Nature,  but  he 
himself,  is  responsible  for  his  sufferings.  What  Schiller  said 
later  in  his  harmonious  verse, — 

"  The  world  is  everywhere  a  perfect  thing, 
Where  human  discords  no  confusion  bring," 

Rousseau  expressed  in  his  neat  French  prose :  God,  the  eternal 
God,  can  only  will  what  is  right.  Do  thou,  man,  do  what 
thou  knowest  good,  and  thou  wilt  be  blessed  in  it.  Desire 
not  thy  wages  before  thy  service,  God  oives  thee  nothing.  In 
anotlier  world  everything  will  be  made  right,  there  a  great 
system  of  com]iensation  will  be  revealed.  Let  the  contradic- 
tion between  soul  and  body  be  ended  by  death,  and  the  rid- 
dle of  our  being  will  be  solved.  Thus  Rousseau  declared  his 
belief  in  personal  freedom,  in  immortality,  in  a  Beyond,  at 
which  the   materialists   all  flung   their   ridicule.      With  the 
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pietists,  he  regarded  the  union  of  soul  and  body  as  an  unna- 
tural one  ;  the  soul  is  in  a  prison,  and  will  sometime  be  free; 
it  will  first  breathe  that  air  of  heaven  when,  freed  from  this 
body,  it  shall  arrive  at  its  home.  To  link  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  soul  to  that  of  the  body  as  the  materialists 
do,  would  only  be  true  philosophy,  if  soul  and  body  were 
connected  in  that  close  and  inner  sense,  which  the  leaders  of 
this  school  have  taught.  But  the  soul  is  the  true  man,  on 
which  the  body  hangs  as  a  heavy  weight,  and  therefore  the 
man  only  half  lives  while  here  in  the  body ;  his  true  life  does 
not  begin  till  the  Pysche  freely  unfurls  its  wings  and  sails 
away  from  earth.  Regarding  the  manner  of  our  future  ex- 
istence we  can  know  nothing.  The  highest  ha])piness  Avhich 
a  reasonable  mind  can  ask  for  itself,  is,  that  instead  of  receiv- 
ing any  reward,  it  may  know  God  and  live  conformably  to 
its  own  nature.  '  For  the  rest  we  have  our  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  our  actions  in  our  own  souls.  The  conscience, 
the  law  of  nature,  which  God  has  not  denied  to  the  most 
savage  tribes,  and  which  seems  more  fresh  and  outspoken  with 
these  than  with  the  educated  and  accomplished,  is  a  heavenly 
voice,  the  safest  guide  that  we  have  to  follow  in  the  dark 
course  of  life.  Through  the  conscience  we  are  exalted  and 
made  like  to  God.  The  conscience  transcends  all  far-reachino' 
ethical  speculations,  and  makes  needless  all  the  discussions  of 
philosophers.  Yet  not  all  hioiu  tlie  voice,  but  all  ivish  to 
know  it;  for  it  is  a  soft  and  gentle  voice,  and  is  easily  drowned 
by  louder  ones.  Yet  it  never  dies  wholly  out,  it  always  sounds 
forth  its  appeal  to  enter  on  the  battle  of  life,  where  alone  is 
the  field  for  virtue.  And  this  battle  is  one  of  the  sad  condi- 
tions of  our  human  lot. 

These  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  so-called  natu- 
ral religion,  as  the  Savoyard  priest  lays  them  down,  speaking 
for  Rousseau  in  direct  antagonism  to  theory,  which  ascribes 
everything  to  accident,  to  the  senses,  to  selfishness.  God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality,  constitute  the  holy  triad  of  Rous- 
seau's religion  of  reason.  And  who  would  not  prefer  such  a 
faith,  to  that  comfortless  faith  of  the  Encyclopedists,  degradino- 
man  to  a  mere  brute?  A  question  arises  indeed,  namely, 
whether  this  desire  of  Rousseau  retains  all  that  the  Christian 
religion  gives  to  its  disciples ;  more  than  this,  whether  such 
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a,  faith  would  be  conceivable  without  Christianity  and  with- 
out a  revelation  ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  these  views 
he  so  decisively  set  forth,  and  with  so  much  apparent  convic- 
tion, are  not,  after  all,  the  reflection  of  the  light  which  we 
owe  to  Christianity,  and  which  Rousseau  had  received  in  his 
youth,  without  giving  due  credit  to  its  source. 

After  the  vicar  has  laid  down  the  first  principles  of  natural 
theology,  he  comes  to  speak  of  a  revelation.  Here,  too,  we 
meet  a  kind  of  language  entirely  unlike  that  used  by  Voltaire 
and  the  Encyclopedists.  It  seems  as  if  the  recollections  of  his 
childhood  came  back  afresh  upon  him,  and  wrung  from  him 
a  confession  of  their  truth.  His  words  about  Christ  are  well 
known.  He  compares  him  to  Socrates, — "  but  what  a  differ- 
ence," he  says,  "between  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  and  the  son 
of  Mary  !  Socrates  dies  with  honour,  surrounded  by  his  dis- 
ciples, listening  to  the  most  tender  words — the  easiest  death 
that  one  could  wish  to  die ;  Jesus  dies  in  pain,  dishonoured, 
mocked,  the  object  of  universal  cursing — the  most  horrible 
death  which  one  could  fear.  At  the  receipt  of  the  cup  of 
poison  Socrates  blesses  him  who  could  not  give  it  to  him 
without  tears  ;  Jesus  while  suffering  the  sharpest  pains,  prays 
for  his  most  bitter  enemies.  If  Socrates  lived  and  died  like 
a  philosopher,  Jesus  lived  and  died  like  a  God."  Of  the  his- 
toric truth  of  these,  even  Rousseau  is  entirelypersuaded.  "Such 
an  event,"  he  says,  "  is  no  invention  of  men."  The  history 
of  Socrates  is  not  so  credible  to  him  as  the  history  of  Jesus. 
They  who  deny  it,  he  thought,  only  increased  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  "  It  would  be  more  incredible,"  remarks  Rousseau, 
"  for  a  number  of  men  to  fabricate  such  a  book,  than  that  it 
should  contain  the  account  of  a  real  life.  No  Jewish  writers 
assumed  the  tone,  none  expressed  the  morality  of  the  gospel. 
It  has  such  striking  marks  of  truth,  such  inimitable  marks, 
that  the  writer  of  such  books  would  be  a  greater  wonder 
than  their  hero."  But  now  comes  the  other  side.  This  very 
gospel  is  so  full  of  things  which  are  incredible,  which  repel 
tlie  reason,  that  no  intelligent  man  can  accept  it. 

This  continued  and  unsatisfied  doubting  had  for  Rousseau, 
according  to  his  confession,  nothing  painful.  His  belief  in 
the  truths  of  natural  theology  remained  unshaken,  and  so  too 
did  his  reverence  of  Christ,  although  the  acceptance  of  a  Re- 
velation was  never  assured  him.     All  relio-ions  he  regards  as 
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SO  many  helpers  of  mankind,  and  they  recommend  themselves 
to  different  peoples  according  to  their  geographical  conditions 
and  the  extent  of  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  cultivation. 
The  main  point  vi^ith  every  man  should  be,  to  accept  that  faith 
which  best  answers  the  needs  of  his  own  conscience.  True 
worship  is  not  that  of  the  head  but  that  of  the  heart.  It  is 
this  last  which  expresses  itself  in  every  outward  form  and  whicli 
brings  a  blessing.  And  so  the  Catholic  vicar  confesses,  that 
since  he  sained  this  heart  religion,  he  officiates  at  all  the  rites 
of  the  church  with  more  true  satisfaction  than  ever  before. 
Everything  now  has  for  him  life,  significance  ;  everything 
becomes  the  symbol  and  the  expression  of  some  unspeakable 
feelino'.  He  has  become  zealous  in  his  woi'k,  full  of  love, 
patience,  humility,  happiness,  and  contentment. 

Some  years  before  Rousseau,  in  1738,  Maria  Huber,  a  Gene- 
van by  birth,  but  a  resident  of  Lyons,  had  published  her  letters 
on  the  "  Essence  of  Religion,"  in  which  she  traced  all  religion 
to  the  moral  necessities  of  the  heart,  and  considered  a  Revela- 
tion as  a  mere  auxiliary  to  natural  theology,  a  means  of  inter- 
preting it  to  our  consciousness.  Natural  theology,  as  given 
to  us  in  the  conscience,  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
religion,  and  it  is  for  man  to  attain  to  its  full  possession.  To 
aid  in  this,  Revelation,  i.e.,  the  historical  statement  of  natural 
theology,  has  its  function.  But  Revelation  only  attains  to  its 
true  purpose  when  it  leads,  unfolds,  and  stimulates,  but  is  not 
an  indispensable  thing  ;  and  as  no  teacher  fulfils  his  highest 
"duty  when  he  puts  into  his  scholars'  hands  the  tasks  all  com- 
pleted, so  revelation  does  not  commit  to  unreasoning  minds 
God's  great  lessons  all  wrought  out  into  elementary  principles. 
God  needs  no  service  of  men,  no  honour  from  us.  Always 
happy  in  himself,  he  wishes  only  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures. That  is  the  goal  of  all  religion.  God  can  receive  no 
injury  fi'om  men ;  the  immoral  man  injures  only  himself, 
when  he  degrades  himself^  and,  therefore,  God  cannot  be  angry, 
he  cannot  punish  eternally.  Neither  our  own  nor  others'  good 
worksmake  him  complacent  towards  us,  but  everything  which 
we  have  is  the  gift  of  his  free  grace,  or  to  use  simpler  language, 
of  his  ffood  will  towards  men.  This  doctrine  is  the  central 
truth  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Scriptures,  but  men  must 
separate  the  husk  from  the  kernel,  and  only  retain  the  latter. 
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Tliuh'  for  Maria  Huber.  And  who  will  not  confess  that  this 
mild  and  kindly  faith,  full  of  love  and  good-will,  has  not  some- 
thing attractive  in  it,  compared  with  the  stiff,  and  cold,  and 
damnatory  orthodoxy  with  which  she  had  to  deal.  And  when 
we  look  back  over  the  systems  of  Rousseau  and  Maria  Huber, 
can  we  fail  to  see  that  there  manifests  itself  in  them  a  desire 
to  attain,  in  the  lack  of  what  is  merely  historical  and  tradi- 
tional, something  real,  something  living.  In  Bolino-broke  and 
Voltaire  we  have  seen  a  deism  which,  with  hatred  and  scorn 
of  all  that  is  Christian,  yet  recognised  a  personal  God,  a  Being 
exalted,  but  without  any  action  upon  or  relation  to  the  heart 
of  man ;  a  pure  religion  of  the  understanding,  which,  in  the 
author  of  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  and  the  Encyclopedists, 
issued  in  pure  atheism  and  materialism;  but  in  Rousseau  and 
Maria  Huber,  there  comes  to  light  a  deism  united  to  human 
feelings,  in  sympathy  in  some  respects  with  Christianity,  and 
in  other  respects  antagonistic  to  it.  All  of  these  views  have 
found  acceptance  with  the  more  cultivated  classes  of  the  Euro- 
pean world  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Men 
had  tired  of  the  old  strife  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism, between  orthodoxy  and  pietism.  The  hostile  parties 
having  fought  to  nakedness,  what  wonder  that  there  should 
be  a  wish  for  something  newer  and  more  satisfying?  And  it 
is  noticeable  in  this  view,  that  in  the  very  countries  in  which 
the  deistical  tendencies  showed  themselves,  the  old  churches 
had  sunk  into  decay  and  feebleness,  and  had  little  to  offer. 
Neither  the  Church  of  England  nor  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
France,  having  no  more  a  Bossuet  or  a  Fenelon  among  their 
number,  could  interpose  barriers  to  these  tendencies.  Puri- 
tanism on  the  one  side  of  the  channel,  and  Jansenism  on  the 
other,  were  exhausted,  and  Protestantism  in  neither  country 
had  any  great  names  to  point  at  among  the  living.  Even 
Genevan  theology  was  not,  in  the  times  of  Rousseau  and  Maria 
Huber,  what  it  had  once  been  ;  the  mildness  and  the  conci- 
liatory spirit  of  an  Osterrald  and  a  Turretin,  could  not  stem 
the  newly-rising  stream.  And  so  deism  soon  gained  control 
of  literature,  and  Pope,  Swift,  and  others,  only  diffused  it 
wider,  using  the  effective  channels  of  satire,  didactic  poetry, 
and  light  periodicals.  Histoiy,  which  Bossuet  had  treated 
solely  from  the  theocratic  stand-point,  was  subject  in  England 
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to  the  method  of  Hume,  in  France  to  that  of  Montesquieu,  and 
was  then  given  to  the  great  susceptible  public.  A  free  man 
must  be  free  from  all  authoritj^  his  judgment  must  be  unfet- 
tered by  any  tradition,  and  all  the  past  must  lie  as  a  wreck 
at  his  feet,  useless  and  unused ! 

In  Germany  a  more  definite  remainder  of  the  old  historic 
Christianity  existed  than  elsewhere,  as  our  brief  account  of 
pietism  has  shewn.  Yet  the  one-sidedness  of  the  pietistic 
theology,  the  multiplicity  of  sects,  showed  that  a  crisis  and  a 
change  were  at  hand.  Great  men  were  rare  among  the  Ger- 
man theologians,  and  so  the  imported  deism  soon  swept  through 
the  rifts  of  the  church,  and  gained  supreme  control  of  liter- 
ature. And  it  is  Frederick  the  Great  who  comes  before  us  as 
the  representative  of  Voltaire's  ideas  in  Germany,  and  who 
therefore  must  rightly  interpret  his  age  to  us  as  his  father  has 
already  done  for  his. 


VL 
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We  purpose  to  present  Frederick  the  Great  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  times,  after  the  same  manner  in  which  we  portrayed 
Frederick  William  First  as  the  representative  of  his  own.  It 
is  not  the  victor  at  Mollwitz,  at  Rossbach,  and  at  Leuthen, 
upon  whom  we  wish  to  look,  but  the  philosopher  of  San-Souci, 
the  friend  of  Voltaire,  the  author  and  the  king,  so  far  as  his 
authorship  and  his  royalty  were  related  to  religion  and,eccle- 
siastical  affairs.  We  must  hold  ourselves  strictly  to  these  limits, 
if  we  will  not  wander  too  far  from  our  y)urpose.  Yet  with 
all  the  limitations  which  we  will  lay  upon  ourselves,  we  can- 
not wholly  pass  over  the  youth  of  "Frederick,  because  it  offers 
to  us  the  key  to  his  whole  subsequent  career.  It  only  proves 
the  truth  of  what  a  noted  preacher  of  Berlin  afterwards  said, 
"  The  ship  was  so  heavily  laden  with  religious  ballast,  that 
it  was  not  possible  that  it  should  not  go  down." 

In  speaking  of  his  father,  we  have  already  spoken  of  Fre- 
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derick's  education,  or  rather  of  the  plan  according  to  which  it 
was  conducted.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  compulsory  prayer 
which  he  repeated  every  morning,  and  the  rigid  orthodoxy  in 
which  his  young  heart  was  so  strictly  drilled.  To  complete 
that  picture  I  need  only  say  that  the  prince  was  often  com- 
pelled, by  his  father's  command,  to  learn  by  heart  and  repeat 
penitential  psalms,  and  extracts  from  the  Catechism,  as  a 
punishment  for  youthful  indiscretions. 

We  leave  behind  us  the  boy  Fritz,  for  whose  welfare  these 
well-intentioned  arrangements  were  made,  and  look  into  the 
fiery  eye  of  the  young. man.  We  regard  him  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  in  which  his  father  saw  him.  He  dis- 
cerned in  Frederick  only  a  weakling,  a  mere  flute  player,  "  a 
fifer  and  poet,"  useless  for  war  or  for  a  throne;  and  that  set 
the  father's  heart  against  him.  He  blamed  him  because  he 
took  no  delight  in  hunting  and  in  meeting  with  the  tobacco 
parliament,  called  him  a  selfish  bad  spirit,  who  Hved  only  to 
oppose  his  father;  an  effeminate  rascal,  without  the  pluck  of  a 
man;  a  proud,  imperious,  hating,  exclusive,  and  all  this  after 
the  prince  had  written  an  humble,  filial  letter  to  his  father, 
and  assured  him  of  all  a  son's  love  and  dutiful  respect.  The 
animosity  of  Frederick  William  to  learning,  when  it  did  not 
stand  in  direct  relation  to  practical  life,  has  been  already 
referred  to.  The  prince  must  be  trained  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. But  the  son  shewed  an  inclination  for  everything  which 
aided  culture,  taste,  and  enlightenment,  and  early  displayed  a 
receptive  mind,  as  did  also  his  sister  Wilhelmine,  afterwards 
the  Countess  of  Baireuth.  His  friends  were  chosen  after  his 
own  tastes.  Quandt,  the  flute  player,  and  Lieutenant  von 
Katte  were  his  most  intimate  companions.  It  was  the  last, 
whose  tragic  fate  was  so  closely  woven  in  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Prince  Frederick,  who,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  in- 
cessant and  even  public  harshness  of  his  father,  formed  a 
plan  to  fly  to  England,  in  which  von  Katte  was  accessory. 
Through  some  mishap  the  design  was  disclosed ;  the  prince 
was  arrested,  and  barely  escaped  his  father's  dagger,  who 
had  drawn  it  in  his  first  rage,  by  an  officer  thrusting  him- 
self between  him  and  the  prince,  and  saying,  "  Sire,  strike  at 
me,  but  spare  your  son."  Frederick  and  Katte  were  tried 
before  a  court-martial.      The  decision  was  favourable  to  the 
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prince,  but  it  decided  that  the  lieutenant  be  dismissed  from 
the  army,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life.  But  this  decision  was 
too  mild  for  the  king.  Although  he  was  not  accustomed  (he 
wrote  to  the  court)  to  complain  of  lenient  verdicts,  and  to  try 
to  get  them  made  more  strict  (which  was  not  quite  true),  yet 
in  this  case  he  must  say.  Fiat  juditia  et  i')ereat  mundus.  In 
perfect  justice  Katte  ought  to  be  torn  apart  with  hot  irons, 
yet  out  of  regard  to  his  family,  he  would  be  content  with  his 
simple  execution  by  beheading.  The  king  was  very  sorry,  but  it 
was  better  that  he  should  die  than  that  justice  perish  from 
the  earth.  Such  was  the  monarch's  decision,  and  in  addition 
was  set  the  cruel  clause  that  Frederick  must  be  the  witness 
of  his  friend's  death  ;  it  occurred  in  1730.  Katte  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  the  prince  but  twenty.  The  latter 
remained  in  close  imprisonment  by  the  king's  order.  To  be 
strictly  watched,  his  warders  being  under  fear  of  death  if  they 
showed  him  any  clemency,  to  be  meagrely  fed,  to  be  denied 
all  society,  and  even  paper  and  ink,  and  a  dread  of  even  a 
harder  fortune  yet,  if  his  father's  caprice  should  dictate  it,  was 
his  hard  lot.  But  for  the  soul  of  the  young  man,  the  king 
made  excellent  provision.  The  Lutheran  chaplain  Mliller  was 
ordered  to  expound  to  him  the  word  of  God,  and  to  warn  him 
to  repent  of  his  sins.  Frederick  paid  good  heed  to  the  clergy- 
man's counsel,  and  discussed  the  doctrine  of  Election  with 
him,  taking  the  Calvinistic  side,  and  sorely  perplexing  his 
antagonist,  who  spoke  freely  of  the  prince's  penitential  spirit, 
and  so  by  degrees  the  father's  heart  softened.  "  The  Almighty 
God,"  he  wrote  to  the  chaplain,  "  give  His  blessing  ;  and  as  he 
often  brings  men  by  wonderful  paths  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  may  the  Saviour  give  his  help,  that  this  wretched  son 
may  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  his  godless 
heart  be  touched,  softened,  and  changed,  and  he  be  torn  out 
of  Satan's  claws."  On  Frederick's  taking  an  oath,  without 
any  reservation,  he  was  released  from  his  hard  imprisonment. 
He  sealed  the  oath  by  a^public  acceptance  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Still  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Kiistrin,  and  be  under 
spiritual  charge.  The  morning  and  evening  prayers  must,  by 
the  king's  order,  still  be  kept  up.  The  prince,  moreover,  was 
compelled  to  pay  attention  to  practical  branches,  political 
economy  among  them.     In  another  year  he  was  released  from 
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Kustrin,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sister's  marriage;  and  soon 
after,  in  1733,  he  was  himself  joined  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Brunswick  family.  It  was  as 
a  political  convenience  solely  that  tliis  marriage  was  dictated, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  never  any  congenial  sym- 
pathy between  the  two.  In  the  little  city  of  Rheinsberg, 
where  the  king  gave  him  a  home,  he  first  began  to  live  a  life 
congenial  to  his  tastes.  He  assembled  artists  and  scholars 
about  him,  invited  distinguished  foreigners  to  share  his  hospi- 
talities, and  in  tliese  circles,  quite  unlike  his  father's  tobacco 
parliament,  he  felt  truly  happy.  He  gave  himself  to  study  in 
all  his  leisure  hours.  On  the  10th  of  February  1738,  he 
writes,  "  I  am  buried  in  books  deeper  tlmn  ever,  and  how 
gladly  would  I  make  chase  after  the  time  which  I  lost  in  my 
childhood  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  I  gather  around  rae  a  group 
of  knowledges  and  truths." 

In  his  retirement  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  Wolf's  philo- 
sophy, and  began  his  Correspondence  with  Voltaire,  sending 
him  a  translation  of  the  charges  made  against  Wolf,  and  the 
defence,  and  thus  awoke  the  interest  of  the  French  philo- 
sopher in  the  German  one.  Voltaire  felt  flattered  by  these 
unexpected  advances  of  the  Crown  Prince,  while  Frederick 
conceived  a  new  admiration  of  the  author  and  wit.  "Nothing 
is  wanting  here  in  Rheinsberfr,"  he  writes  to  Voltaire,  "  to 
make  my  happiness  complete,  but  you.  Your  portrait  adorns 
my  library  ;  it  stands  directly  over  the  case  which  holds  my 
Golden  Fleece,  and  your  works,  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  place 
where  I  sit,  so  that  I  can  have  you  always  before  me."  He 
writes  to  him  again,  1739:  "There  are  but  one  God  and 
one  Voltaire  in  the  world,  and  God  had  need  of  a  Voltaire  to 
be  the  ornament  of  this  age."  "  Were  I  a  heathen,"  he  says 
again,  "  I  would  worship  you  under  the  name  of  Apollo : 
were  I  a  Jew,  I  would  assign  you  a  place  beside  the  kingly 
Prophet  and  His  Son  ;  were  I  a  Papist,  I  would  make  you 
guardian  saint  and  my  father  confessor :  but  as  I  am  no 
one  of  these,  I  can  do  no  more  than  content  myself  with 
admiring  you  as  a  philosopher,  loving  you  as  a  poet,  and 
honouring  you  as  a  friend."  This  style  of  advice,  which 
sounds  like  what  we  caU  in  this  day  the  worship  of  genius, 
and  from  which  the  truly  Christian  spirit  shrinks,  and  which 
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is  not  too  hardly  condemned  as  frivolous  and  idolatrous,  we 
can  only  comprehend  and  excuse  by  recalling  the  sad  history 
of  the  Prince's  childhood.  It  is  the  spirit  of  youth,  breakino- 
away  from  its  fetters,  and  exulting  in  its  freedom,  as  the 
horse  stamps  on  the  ground  when  freed  from  the  constraints 
of  the  stable,  and  snuffs  the  free  air  in  a  wild  liberty.  In 
Voltaire,  Frederick  worshipped  an  idol,  but  behind  this  idol 

he  really  paid  unconscious  adoration  to  the  Unknown  God 

to  the  spirit  of  a  new  age — an  age  for  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing the  way,  and  which,  through  a  thousand  battle  fields, 
must  come  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  itself  That  the  issue 
must  be  different  from  what  it  was  in  Frederick- William's 
time,  is  plain.  What  better  thing  should  come,  Frederick 
could  not  know  nor  suspect.  He  served  merely  as  the 
instrument  in  a  Higher  Hand.  Yet  it  would  not  be  right, 
with  all  the  Prince's  fanciful  admiration  of  genius,  to  reckon 
him  among  the  opponents  of  positive  Christianity.  He 
expected  rather  to  reach  his  ideal  of  spiritual  freedom,  of 
mental  breadth,  and  human  welfare,  through  the  medium  of 
a  more  enlightened  Christianity.  He  honoured  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  asked  of  them  instruction  in  the  mysteries 
of  their  faith.  He  confessed  to  the  pastor  of  the  French 
colony  that  his  faith  was  unfortunately  weak,  but  that  it  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  strengthen  it,  and  to  see  decisive  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and,  like  all  the  better  Deists, 
he  confessed  his  admiration  of  the  morality  revealed  in  the 
Gospel.  He  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  preaching  of  an 
aged  French  minister,  Isaak  de  Beausobre,  a  learned  and 
clear-minded  man,  that  he  showed  him  particular  attentions. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  Reinbeck,  his  father's  chaplain. 
He  read  with  great  eagerness  the  works  of  the  great  French 
preachers,  Flechier,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  the 
Protestant  Saurin.  Yet  it  was  the  oratorical  power,  the 
logic,  the  moral  element  and  the  principles  of  universal  reli- 
gion, which  most  attracted  him.  The  strictly  Christian 
phases,  which  had  appeared  so  decisively  in  the  Reformation, 
and  (though  rather  one-sidedly)  among  the  pietists,  had  no 
charm  for  his  mind,  struggling  for  what  was  broad,  general, 
cosmopolitan.  The  time  had  not  come  when  a  sense  for 
what  is  strictly  Christian  and  for  what  is  thoroughly  human, 
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could  be  joined  in  the  same  person.      Since  the  death  of  the 
old  Protestant  orthodoxy,  there  was  left  to  an  earnest,  vital 
soul   like   his,    only  a   choice   between  a  rigid  pietism  and 
deism.     Half-way  measui-es  were  foreign  to  his  nature,  and 
it  was  not  his  calling  to  organize  a  third  system  of  doctrine. 
He  was  a  warrior,  not  a  theologian.      So  he  made  his  decision 
for  deism,  and  was  committed  to  it  wholly  when  he  ascended 
tlie  throne.      Yet  Frederick  the  Great  comprehended  perfectly 
his  calling,  as  a  descendant  of  the  Great  Elector,  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant king.      When  he  transferred  the  bones  of  his  ancestors 
to  the  crypt  of  the  new  cathedral  of  Berlin,  in  1750,  he  had 
the  coffin  of  the  Elector  opened,  took  up  the  withered  hand, 
covered  it  with  tears,  and  said  to  those  who  stood  by,  "  Mes- 
sieurs, that  man  did  a  great  work  ! "     Yes,  he  did  a  great 
work  for  the  Church  of  Christ.      And  although  we  cannot 
say  so  emphatically  of  the  great-grandson  that  he  did  a  great 
work,  in  its  direct   relations  to  the   Church,  yet  we  cannot 
exclude  that  wide-reaching  influence  which  he  did  exert  for 
the  history  of  Protestantism.     Not  through  a  positive  faith, 
but  from  a  political  position  which  he  assumed,  as  counter- 
poise to  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  Frederick's  place  in 
history    was    thoroughly    Protestant.      He  it    was   who   set 
Prussia  at  the  head  of  all  the  Protestant  interests  of  Germany. 
And  without  him,  who  can  tell  how  Protestantism  would 
now  stand  ?     And  his  labours  in  behalf  of  personal  freedom 
and  toleration,   his  abolishing  of  the  rack  and  other  cruelly 
severe   modes   of   punishment,   as   well   as    many  abuses  in 
government, — his  restoring  Wolf  to  his  Chair  at  Halle,  and 
raising  philosophy  to  its  rightful  place, — all  these  things  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the   life  of  a  Protestant  king.      The 
injuries  which  his  secular  and  sometimes  unchristian  manner 
of  thinking  diffused  among  the  higher  orders  of  society,  we 
will   not  dispute ;    but  these   injuries    were    transitory,    and 
were  neutralised  at  a  later  day  by  the  counter  movement, 
while  the  benefit  which  accrued  from  his  victories,  and  many 
of  the  institutions  which  he  established,  and  his  wise  regula- 
tions, have  remained,  and  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  them. 

The  great  care  of  the  king  was  for  universal  freedom  of 
conscience.  Did  Frederick- William  I.  burden  the  Lutheran 
clergy  of  his  time  by  forbidding  the  wearing  of  surplices,  the 
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lighting  of  candles  upon  the  altar,  in  order  to  promote  eccle- 
siastical union,  Frederick  II.,  soon  after  ascending  the  throne 
in  1740,  issued  an  order  freeing  the  Churches  of  this  burden, 
and  leaving  open  to  themselves  and  their  ministers  to  adopt 
whatever  form  of  service  they  might  choose.  The  Lutheran 
preachers  praised  him,  therefore,  as  a  second  Solomon.  He 
exhibited  the  same  tolerance  to  the  Catholics.  In  the  summer 
of  ijie  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  a  petition  was  made 
to  him  for  permission  to  found  a  school  for  tlie  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  soldiers.  Upon  the  margin  of  this  petition 
he  wrote,  "  All  religions  must  be  tolerated,  and  the  authori- 
ties must  only  see  to  this,  that  one  sect  does  no  harm  to  any 
other,  for  every  man  must  get  to  heaven  his  own  way."  And 
so  he  gave  to  the  Catholics  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  than 
they  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  He  took  their  church  in  Berlin 
under  his  own  protection,  and  erected  for  it  the  edifice  which 
it  continues  to  use,  which  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  Pan- 
theon in  Rome,  and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  architectural 
beauties  of  the  Prussian  capital.  A  professorship  of  medicine 
was  vacant  in  the  University  at  Breslau,  and  the  candidate 
was  not  only  a  Catholic  but  a  supposed  Jesuit;  yet  an  old 
regulation  only  allowed  a  Protestant  to  fill  the  place.  "  No 
matter  about  that"  said  Frederick,  "  if  the  man  is  skilful,  but 
the  physicians  are  too  good  doctors  to  need  a  religion." 
Yet  with  aU  his  tolerance  of  the  Catholics  he  was  careful  that 
they  should  be  just  as  patient  with  the  Protestants  as  the  Pro- 
testants should  be  with  the  Catholics.  In  a  letter  written  in 
1756  to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  he  expressed  his  decisive  will, 
that  all  controversial  sermons  should  be  forbidden  in  churches 
and  convents.  The  forbearance  of  the  king  went  yet  further, 
he  gave  the  Greek  Christians  a  place  for  worship  in  Breslau, 
and  he  shewed  the  same  favour  to  the  Unitarians  in  Lithu- 
ania, and  in  East  Friesland.  He  laid  no  opposition  on  the 
efforts  of  the  Moravians  and  kindred  organizations.  All  that 
was  imposed  was,  they  should  be  quiet,  and  not  try  to  pro- 
selytize. The  gi-and  principle  which  he  laid  down  for  his 
conduct  in  all  these  matters  was  this,  to  shun  the  disturbincr 
of  people  who  were  satisfied  with  the  sect  to  which  they  be- 
longed, by  showing  that  you  have  such  a  regard  for  them  as 
even  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their  errors  through  the 
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strong  arm  of  the  law;  since  experience  has  always  shewn 
that  when  people  are  dealt  with  compulsorily  in  matters  of 
belief,  they  grow  more  opinionated  than  ever,  become  fanatics, 
and  come  at  last  to  ffxncy  that  there  must  be  something  very 
wonderful  in  what  has  to  call  out  the  powers  of  the  state  to 
repress  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  such  people  are  let  alone, 
are  shown  that  they  are  worth  no  attention,  that  they  deserve 
pity  rather  than  contempt,  if  the  government  only  look  to  it, 
so  far  as  to  make  the  leaders  leave  the  land,  and  see  that  the 
followers  only  discharge  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  they  gene- 
rail}"  become  ashamed  of  their  folly,  and  either  come  back,  or 
make  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  others,  and  see  no  growth 
to  their  ideas.  So  when  in  1743  a  carpenter  was  accused 
before  Fvederick  of  preaching  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  the 
king  said,  "  If  he  does  nothing  against  the  laws  and  good 
morals,  let  him  preach." 

Yet  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  for  Frederick  to  enjoin  tolera- 
tion, for  he  had  no  conception  of  the  power  of  a  real  spiritual 
life  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  strength  of  religious  hallucina- 
tions on  the  other.  All  those  things  which  separate  men  into 
sects,  and  make  differences  of  theological  opinion,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  nothing  but  the  working  out  of  a  folly  to  which  he 
was  altogether  superior.  And,  mild  as  he  would  seem  under 
some  circumstances,  under  others  he  expressed  his  indifference 
to  religion  with  a  cutting  severity,  which  pained  pious  and 
sensitive  souls  as  much  perhaps  as  open  opposition  would  have 
done.  In  an  order  which  he  issued  in  1781,  with  reference 
to  the  hymn  book  to  be  used  in  the  churches,  he  wrote — "  In 
my  dominions  any  man  can  believe  just  as  he  pleases.  As 
for  the  hymn  book,  let  any  one  be  free  to  sing,  '  Now  rest 
the  peaceful  forests,'  or  any  other  stupid  foolishness  he  likes. 
But  the  priests  must  not  forget  that  no  permission  is  allowed 
them  to  be  intolerant."  He  spoke  always  very  depreciatingly 
of  the  clergy.  He  called  them  parsons,  even  in  public  docu- 
ments, and  was  careful  that  they  should  have  as  little  influ- 
ence as  possible  over  affairs,  and  especially  over  education. 
Theology  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  foolish  branch  of  study,  and 
the  theologian  was  compared  to  a  beast  with  reason  left  out. 
He  made  incessant  ridicule  of  the  pietists,  and  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  consist  very  well  with  his  vaunted  toleration. 
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There  was  an  instance  of  this  in  one  of  the  fii-st  years  of  his 
reign.  When,  in  1745,  Professor  Francke  of  Halle  raised  an 
opposition  to  the  theatre,  as  injurious  to  good  order  among 
the  students,  the  king  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  report, 
"  That  is  the  work  of  these  wretched  psalm-singers.  They 
shall  play,  and  Herr  Francke,  or  whatever  the  rascal  is  called, 
shall  go  to  the  theatre  and  make  a  public  retractation  before 
the  students,  of  his  miserable  meddling,  and  the  manager  of 
the  theatre  shall  be  the  attest  that  he  goes  and  does  it." 
Elsewhere,  he  writes — "The  Halle  parsons  must  be  held  by 
a  tight  rein,  they  are  evangelical  Jesuits,  and  not  the  slightest 
power  must  be  trusted  to  them."  The  authorities  to  whom 
was  committed  the  affair  of  Francke,  pleaded  with  the  king 
to  commute  the  sentence,  but  for  a  long  time  he  was  firm  ; 
yet  at  last  he  yielded,  and  changed  it  to  a  fine  of  twenty 
thalers,  which  he  must  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  and 
Francke  paid  it.  Had  a  deist  been  compelled  to  go  within  a 
church,  or  be  fined,  what  an  outciy  would  there  have  been 
amonof  the  fiiends  of  toleration  ! 

When  the  expressions  of  Frederick  the  Great  about  theo- 
logians and  pietists  are  compared  with  those  of  Frederick 
William  about  philosophers,  poets,  and  artists,  the  same 
roughness  is  remarked  in  both  :  and  unlike  as  were  father 
and  son  in  the  objects  of  their  censure  and  approbation,  yet 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  observable  in  both,  a  certain 
fitful  and  despotic  humour,  which  can  exist  with  a  rigid 
orthodoxy  as  well  as  with  an  assuming  and  arbitrary  scepti- 
cism, but  has  not  part  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit. 

But  Frederick's  conduct  must  not  be  looked  at  too  much 
in  detail — the  true  light  is  only  thrown  upon  it,  when  we 
examine  it  as  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
If  we  look  at  these,  and  especially  at  the  men  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  we  discover  that  it  was  not  Voltaire  alone, 
by  any  means,  who  exercised  influence  over  him,  but  that  he 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  refugees  from  France,  who 
had  been  mostly  summoned  from  Holland  to  Berlin.  The 
chief  of  these  was  a  physician  named  La  Mettrie,  one  of  the 
most  bold  and  pronounced  ridiculers  of  religion,  who  even 
propagated  a  system  of  open  immorality.  The  Marquis 
d'Argens,  who  belonged  to  the  same  circle,  said  of  him,  that 
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"  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  blasphemy  with  the  shameless- 
ness  of  a  fool."  La  Mettrie  died  in  1751  of  a  surfeit  caused 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  English  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  and 
Frederick  honoured  his  memory  by  writing  a  eulogy,  which 
was  read  in  the  academy. 

Yet  while  Frederick  gave  a  home  to  these  French  refugees 
and  encouraged  their  free-thinking,  he  did  not  seem  willing, 
early  in  his  reign,  that  this  new  tendency  should  reach  his 
own  people,  find  expression  in  the  German  language,  and 
become  the  popular  belief.  A  German,  Gebhardi  by  name, 
had  published  two  works  in  1743,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
biblical  miracles.  By  the  king's  command  these  books  were 
suppressed,  and  in  1748  a  young  man  named  Riidiger  was 
sent  to  Spandau  for  six  months  in  consequence  of  a  like 
offence.  Still  the  diffusion  of  sceptical  principles  could  not 
be  prevented,  and,  without  being  published,  they  found 
their  way  even  more  quickly  with  the  mighty  help  of  ex- 
ample- in  high  places.  And  in  later  times  Frederick  put  no 
check  on  any  means  to  spread  his  ideas  abroad,  as  we  learn 
from  the  free  expressions  in  his  letters  to  Voltaire.  These 
two  strengthened  each  other  in  the  efibrt  to  make  an  end  of 
Christianity,  or  as  they  expressed  it,  "d'ecraser  I'infame." 
Both  wished  each  other  success  in  the  work ;  both  hoped  to 
live  to  see  the  time  when  the  strangled  thing  should  be 
buried  never  to  rise  again.  And  how  idly  they  laboured, 
how  foolishly  they  dreamed,  and  how  fleeting  their  triumph  ! 
That  religion,  which  Voltaire  likened  in  a  letter  to  Frederick 
to  a  loaf  of  black  bread,  that  at  the  best  is  only  good  for 
dogs ;  that  religion  still  lives,  and  kings  and  wise  men  eat 
from  it,  and  all  are  satisfied  with  this  bread  of  life,  and  how 
many  have  turned  back  hungiy  to  this  bread,  after  dulling 
their  teeth  to  no  purpose  on  the  old  and  hard-baked  white 
bread  which  Voltaire  gave  them  !  Yet  historic  truth  compels 
me  to  say,  in  justice  to  Frederick,  that  while  he  combatted 
Christianity,  he  meant  only  to  combat  a  religion  of  intoler- 
ance and  superstition ;  that  he  pursued  the  ever-enlarging 
shadow,  while  he  sought  the  true  light  elsewhere, — in  philo- 
sophy. Frederick  held  with  Voltaire  to  a  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Existence,  in  contradistinction  to  the  atheists  and  the  mate- 
rialists,   while    he   repudiated    wholly    the   "  Systeme    de  la 
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Nature,"  and  even  wrote  a  paper  against  it,  which  Voltaire 
praised.  He  conversed  with  scholars  and  thinkers  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
accept  it  fully,  and  held  that  virtue  was  a  sufficient  good  in 
itself  even  without  reference  to  reward  in  another  life.  He 
once  replied  to  a  member  of  the  academy,  who  wanted  to  read 
him  a  long  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  "  How 
so  ?  You  want  to  be  immortal.  But  what  have  you  done 
to  deserve  it  V 

In  the  main,  it  was  the  insufficient  proofs  with  which  men 
tried  to  defend  Christianity,  and  the  false  premises  from  which 
they  proceeded,  which  called  out  Frederick's  keenest  wit  and 
satire.  What  he  found  fault  with  often  rested  upon  the  con- 
founding of  what  was  essentially  Christian  with  what  had 
been  assumed  by  the  orthodox  and  the  pietists.  In  order  to 
get  a  true  view  of  his  character,  we  must  continually  go  back 
to  his  education  and  to  the  impressions  which  he  had  received 
in  his  childhood.  A  multitude  of  his  contemporaries  thought 
and  felt  as  he  did,  if  the}'-  did  not  speak,  or  if  they  did  not 
dare  to  speak  it  out  as  he  did.  We  must  beware,  therefore, 
of  misjudging  the  man.  Nothing  is  easier,  in  our  secure  and 
easy  possession  of  what  we  have,  than  to  fall  into  false  judg- 
ments of  those*  who,  in  their  time  and  amid  their  surround- 
ings, and  in  altogether  different  mental  conditions,  have  had  a 
harder  road  to  walk  than  we.  This  comfortable  cherishing 
of  a  proud  orthodoxy,  while  we  look  down  upon  our  erring 
brothers  as  on  the  firebrands  of  hell,  without  a  suspicion  of 
the  groans  which  the  dagger  of  doubt  has  drawn  from  souls 
struggling  after  the  truth  :  this  easy  enjoyment  of  the  piUow 
of  an  inherited  faith,  which  brushes  away  old  doubts  as  it 
would  brush  away  the  flies  from  the  body  in  order  to  sleep 
the  sounder,  and  then  rise  refreshed  to  attack  more  stoutly 
those  who  would  gladly  disturb  such  pleasant  slumbers,  this 
truly  is  not  the  faith  which  is  well  pleasing  to  God,  the  faith 
that  "  overcometh  the  world."  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Frederick  was  a  man  who  fought  great  spiritual 
battles  for  faith's  sake,  he  was  rather  a  hero  on  the  field  than 
in  theologic  warfare.  He  was  no  calm,  systematic  thinker, 
but  he  was  no  sleeper  and  dreamer  as  his  father  supposed  him  ; 
his  was  a  powerful,  conquering  nature.      It  was  only  natural 
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that  the  doubts  which  lay  in  the  bosom  of  his  times  should 
harden  into  graver  errors  in  him  rather  than  in  weaker  minds, 
and  that  what  began  in  conquering  would  end  in  annihilating. . 
That  he  sought  his  enemy  in  the  wrong  quarter,  that  he 
formed  a  dangerous  alliance  with  double-minded  friends,  that 
he  pulled  down  where  he  ought  to  have  built  up,  that  he 
wounded  where  he  ought  to  have  healed,  that  by  the  side  of 
the  fair  plants  which  we  owe  to  him  he  trod  down  the  far 
fairer  ones,  which  had  been  so  richly  blessed  in  the  reign  of 
his  great-grandfather  the  Elector,  instead  of  cherishing  them, 
these  are  faults,  they  are  deeds  of  violence,  they  are,  if  you 
will,  sacrilege — I  grant  even  this.  But  if  we  judge  in  this 
(and  the  judgment  has  been  pronounced  in  history),  let  us 
guard  ourselves  from  taking  God's  place  in  sitting  in  trial 
upon  men  who  have  themselves  appealed  to  a  higher  measure 
of  their  lives  than  a  mere  human  verdict.  Frederick  the 
Great  shall  be  to  us  the  expression  of  his  age.  God  did  not 
set  him  without  a  purpose  in  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  his  age  found  its  picture,  and  the  sceptic- 
ism which  had  long  been  working  among  the  roots  of  church 
life,  come  in  him  to  the  light,  the  smouldering  spark  burst 
into  a  clear  flame. 

Yet  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  the  age  of  Frederick 
the  Great  was  wholly  represented  in  him,  so  that  when  we 
have  studied  his  character  we  have  exhausted  his  age.  We 
must  recognise  counter  currents  which  he  himself  had  to 
meet,  such,  for  example,  as  the  pietistic  movement.  But 
these  were  rather  the  relics  of  past  days,  and  not  what 
expressed  the  real  spirit  of  the  times.  And  this  spirit  of  the 
times,  too,  had  its  own  modifications,  and  we  should  present 
an  untrue  picture  if  we  should  say  that  deism,  as  held  by 
Frederick  and  Voltaire,  was  the  religion  of  most  of  their 
contemporaries.  It  certainly  was  not,  for  with  only  a  very 
few  had  it  come  to  this.  But  we  shall  not  lead  astray  if 
we  say,  that  for  forty  years  there  had  been  spreading  over 
Germany  a  mode  of  thinking  which,  if  it  seemed  to  stand  on 
the  same  ground  with  the  old  orthodoxy,  yet  bore  in  itself 
the  germs  from  which,  although  perhaps  years  later,  the 
deistical,  critical,  and  rationalistic  tendency  would  spring. 
One  only  needed   to  have  eyes  to  see  that  the   times  were 
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changed.  There  meet  us  other  forms,  other  foces,  other  cos- 
tumes, other  customs,  and,  which  is  the  chief  thing  in  Ger- 
many, another  use  of  language  and  another  Uterature,  another 
mode  of  educating,  another  way  of  seeing  and  judging  of  things. 
With  all  that  remained  of  the  past  clinging  to  its  skirts,  the 
age  was  changed,  was  modernized.  There  is  nothing  more 
difficult  to  describe  in  words  than  a  new  epoch  so  thoroughly 
made  over,  for  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  seldom  a  definite  and  comprehensible  thing  like  a 
sequential  system,  it  is  a  fleeting  cloud  picture  in  which  the 
beams  of  light  fall  apart  ere  they  hardly  have  completed  their 
image.  All  these  varying  C(jlours  do  form  unmistakably  the 
representation  of  an  age,  and,  when  blended,  they  constitute 
its  distinct  though  evanescent  expression.  So  there  are 
formed,  under  the  influence  of  one  great  and  paramount  influ- 
ence, a  nomenclature,  a  method  of  reasoning,  a  style,  which 
exert  uncontrollable  influence  on  contemporaries,  and  which 
even  throw  their  spell  over  those  who  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  great  tendencies  of  the  age,  so  that,  although  they  may 
in  outward  affairs  seem  to  follow  the  old  ways,  in  spirit  they 
are  radically  changed.  As  in  the  times  of  the  old  orthodoxy, 
there  was  an  orthodox  phraseology  for  those  who  were  far 
removed  from  the  living  faith  which  had  been  the  mother  of 
that  language,  so  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  has  been  a  language  of  freethinking,  of  infidelity,  which 
has  entered  more  and  more  into  literature,  for  just  as  coine 
sometimes  change  their  value,  so  do  words  change  their  mean- 
ing. As  in  the  olden  time,  men  spoke  of  faith,  of  justification, 
of  sin,  of  salvation  and  sanctification,  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
of  enlightenment  and  grace,  so  in  the  time  of  Frederick  they 
spoke  of  virtue,  honour,  freedom,  manhood,  human  right, 
reason,  and  toleration.  Even  the  language  of  the  pulpit  had 
to  be  adapted  to  this  new  nomenclature,  if  it  would  not  stand 
like  a  decaying  and  deserted  ruin.  Only  few  have  the  power 
to  oppose  such  a  stream,  and  to  stand  upright  like  a  mossy 
monunient  of  solid  rock.  Not  all  have  a  call  to  do  and  be 
this.  What  with  one  man  is  true  power,  acknowledged  power^ 
with  another  is  mere  caprice  and  folly,  and  such  a  one  makes 
himself  a  laughing-stock  if  he  tries  to  turn  or  stop  the  current 
of  the  age.     The  most  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  unresist- 
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ingly  on  by  this  current,  but  here  and  there  are  seen  some 
children  of  the  age,  and  its  leaders,  too,  who  will  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  swept  blindly  away,  but  who,  keeping  their 
senses  alert,  let  themselves  be  gently  borne  on  by  the  tre- 
mendous current,  but  keep  the  shore  always  in  sight,  and 
press  on,  accommodating  themselves  to  present  trovibles,  but 
at  last  reach  the  distant  land.  Such  men  are  the  heroes  of 
their  age. 

It  has  been  charged  as  a  fault  on  Frederick  the  Great,  that 
he,  who  would  seem  to  be  so  specially  the  man  to  develope 
the  capacities  of  the  German  literature,  should  have  neglected 
it  so  signally  in  behalf  of  the  French.  But  it  is  not  in  every 
one's  power  to  detect,  with  prophetic  eye,  in  the  opening  bud 
all  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  fruit  which  is  to  come  : 
to  do  this  needs  experience  ;  and  there  was  little  reason  for 
Frederick  to  see  such  richness  in  the  hard  German  of  his 
time.  And  if  it  was  his  misfortune  that  he  did  not  detect 
its  unopened  capacities,  the  German  literature  is  all  the  more 
proud  that  it  never  had  a  Maecenas  or  a  Louis  XIV.  to  cherish 
and  give  its  authors  a  princely  patronage.  The  German 
Reformation,  too,  does  not  ascribe  its  beginning  to  princes, 
but  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  Luther  and  Klopstock  can  only 
be  proud  one  of  the  other.  The  history  of  the  German 
literature  and  poetry  is  intimately  linked  to  the  history  of 
that  stirring,  progressive  spirit  of  discontent  with  the  past, 
and  of  hope  for  the  future,  or  as  I  may  say  with  the  history 
of  religion  and  philosophy, — in  one  word,  the  history  of  Pro- 
testantism.     One  is  mirrored  in  the  other. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  national  German  character, 
how  the  new  phase  which  the  poetry  and  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  put  on,  was  in  the  beginning  thoroughly 
religious  in  its  aspect,  although  later  it  was  so  hostile  to 
positive  Christianity,  and  so  lenient  to  theological  indifference. 
What  a  quickening  to  spiritual  life  Klopstock 's  "  Messiah  " 
gave,  first  published  in  1748,  is  well  known.  Klopstock 
remained,  in  relation  to  religion,  orthodox  and  conservative, 
although  he  cast  his  poems  in  an  antique  Greek  form,  and  so, 
by  making  an  epic  of  the  simple  gospel  history,  he  contributed 
to  a  more  secular  view  of  what  is  distinctly  Christian,  and  thus 
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all  unconsciously  gave  an  unfortunate  bent  to  what  he  would 
gladly  have  retained  in  its  old  expression  and  purport. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  new  poetry  hung  to  the  Bible 
by  only  a  very  slender  cord.  Gleim  said  openly  that  Bacchus 
and  Amor  could  help  us  sooner  than  Moses  and  David.  This 
sounds,  perhaps,  more  frivolous  and  wanton  than  was  originally 
meant.  Biblical  truths  stood  in  plain  antagonism  to  the 
fermenting  spirit  of  the  new  school  of  letters.  And  so  Wieland 
soon  laid  aside  the  theological  mantle,  and  began  to  exercise 
his  talents  in  an  altogether  different  field  than  that  of  religion, 
and  in  a  graceful  and  easy  way  to  show  himself  a  modern 
Lucian,  offering  the  keen  point  of  his  dagger  to  positive 
Christianity. 

Wieland  and  Lessing  are  the  two  men  who,  after  Klopstock, 
opened  a  new  epoch  for  German  literature.  Of  these  Lessing 
has  struck  the  most  directly  and  strongly  at  the  theology  of 
his  times.  In  a  history  of  Protestantism  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  his  portrait  should  not  be  wanting,  even  if  we  had 
to  pass  hastily  over  other  great  names  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Yet  in  order  to  justify  his  destinictive  criticism,  which  struck 
to  the  very  marrow  of  theology  as  it  existed  then,  we  must 
first  look  over  the  field,  and  see  the  condition  of  that  science, 
as  it  existed  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
up  to  the  time  when  Lessing  commenced  his  career. 
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STEIN. ADVANCE    AFTER    HIM, MICHAELIS MOSHEIM. 

ERNESTI— SEMLER, 

From  our  brief  excursion  into  the  domain  of  general  litera- 
ture, we  turn  back   to  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  history 
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proper,  and  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  theological  science, 
which  Lessing  so  fiercely  assaulted  down  to  his  times. 

The  old  polemical  theology,  represented  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  learned  and  able  men,  had  outlived  its  strength. 
Pietism  had  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  old  orthodoxy,  and  its 
poor  dried  scholasticism,  and  had  substituted  in  its  place  an 
active,  stirring,  religious  life.  But  pietism  had  from  the  first 
brought  less  of  scientific  than  of  practical  interest  to  light. 
Science  was  to  it  only  a  means  of  appropriating  for  its  own 
use  what  material  was  useful  for  edification,  and  by  means  of 
a  skilful  and  even  learned  study  of  the  Bible,  to  put  itself  in 
command  of  means  for  working  beneficially  upon  the  churches 
as  a  whole,  and  upon  individual  hearts.  The  deeper  inquiry, 
which  had  to  go  through  doubts  to  reach  its  end,  and  stablish 
doctrine,  was  farther  removed  from  it,  it  even  looked  upon 
such  investigation  with  distrustful  eyes. 

Yet  this  method  of  inquiry  could  not  be  stayed.  It  was 
awakened  by  all  external  causes.  The  English  deists  had 
brought  a  mass  of  charges  against  the  Bible,  which  could  not 
be  met  by  mere  loudly-sounding  deprecations  and  disclaimers. 
They  liad  disclosed  a  great  many  tender  spots,  they  had  called 
attention  to  the  weakness  of  a  great  many  proofs ;  it  was  de- 
manded of  them  that  much  that  was  blindly  accepted  should 
be  subjected  to  a  new  and  unbiassed  investigation.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  now  merely  whether  a  doctrine  was  grounded 
on  the  Bible,  but  whether  the  Bible  itself,  the  sacred  collection 
of  books,  to  which  Protestant  theology  makes  its  final  appeals, 
was  worthy  of  reception  as  the  last  test  of  truth.  The  point 
at  issue  was  no  longer  the  an-angement  of  the  books,  but 
what  went  before  any  possible  arrangement  of  them,  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  its  formation,  its  fortunes,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  its  parts  to  the  whole. 

For  the  Christian,  who  sees  something  more  in  the  Bible 
than  a  mere  human  book,  who  recognises  in  it  the  traces  of 
the  living  word  of  God,  the  ground  of  his  faith  and  of  his 
hopes,  the  thought  is  somewhat  distressing  to  see  this  book 
surrendered  as  a  corpse  is  given  to  the  anatomist,  for  every 
one  to  try  the  sharp  edge  of  his  scalpel.  But  this  dissect- 
ing process  could  not  be  stayed.  It  was  for  the  interest  of 
truth  that  it  should  be  so.     We  cannot  help  seeing  that  the 
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Bible  has  two  sides,  one  divine,  the  other  human.  We  take 
hold  most  readily  of  its  divine  side,  and  view  the  book  in  its 
unity,  as  the  one  unchangeable  word  of  God,  the  pledge  of  the 
Father's  love,  and  His  gracious  purposes  with  us,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  divine  will  to  man,  and  the  living  witness  of  all 
that  which  He  was  to  our  fathers,  and  of  what  He  has  been  in 
Christ  to  us.  Luther  and  the  reformers  took  hold  on  this 
divine  side,  and  every  evangelical  Christian  must  so  take  it, 
if  his  faith  have  a  strong  and  secure  basis.  The  Bible  has 
also  its  human,  external  and  historical  side;  and  Luther  and 
the  Reformers  have  taken  hold  of  that  side,  too,  and  so  must 
we,  if  our  faith  is  not  to  fall  at  last  into  a  blind  and  dead 
worship  of  the  letter.  Comprehended  in  its  human  aspect, 
the  Bible  reveals  diversity  rather  than  unity,  and  appears  as  a 
collection  of  books  made  at  various  times,  from  various  authors 
and  in  various  styles,  based  upon  various  historical  relations 
and  circumstances,  which  we  must  study  in  human  manner  if 
we  would  understand  the  Bible.  And  then  there  is  added 
what  is  purely  external  to  the  subject  matter,  the  variations 
which  have  come  in  by  copying,  and  the  duty  is  superimposed 
upon  the  critic  to  ascertain  the  first  and  only  true  reading. 
And  lastly  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  Bible,  like  all 
works  of  antiquity,  has  been  viewed  through  various  eyes,  now 
in  a  simple  childlike  spirit,  now  with  fanciful  playful  wanton- 
ness, and  again  with  a  dry  prosaic  common  sense.  The  duty  was, 
therefore,  imposed  upon  science,  to  lay  down  fixed  principles  of 
exeo;esis,  to  see  the  Bible  in  its  own  colourino-  and  to  understand 
it  from  its  own  point  of  view.  It  was  necessary  to  study  similar 
uses  of  language,  similar  words,  pictures  and  comparisons,  in 
other  works  of  antiquity,  especially  of  the  East,  and  so  by  the 
hold  of  this  new  lore,  to  set  the  reader  in  the  same  relations 
to  -the  Scripture  in  which  they  were  who  lived  in  the  times 
when  it  was  given.  That  this  manner  of  treating  holy  writ 
was  not  only  useful  and  instructive,  but  also  favourable  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  every  one  will  confess, 
who  has  himself  known  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it 
without  any  help,  and  we  will  all  gladly  confirm  what  Goethe 
has  said,  that  "  the  Bible  becomes  more  beautiful  the  more  we 
study  it — that  is  the  more  clearly  we  see  that  everj^  word  has 
received  a  certain  distinct  character,  according  to  the  separate 
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conditions  of  time  and  place  when  it  was  given.  "We  must 
regard  it  as  a  beneficent  Providence,  therefore,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  activity  was  mani- 
fested on  this  domain  of  theological  science.  Yet  many,  with 
greater  or  less  reason,  saw  danger  in  this.  As  in  all  human 
affairs  countless  mischances  arise  till  the  truth  is  found,  so  it 
is  here.  Some  spoke  of  the  candour  of  the  investigation,  as 
contrasted  with  the  old  orthodoxy,  and  many  sought  to  attain 
that  candour ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  here,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  old  narrowness  in  the  old  opinions,  a  new  narrowness 
was  rising,  which  did  homage  with  equal  servility  to  the 
opinions  of  the  present;  and  that  if  the  fathers  converted 
apostolical  Christianity  into  the  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  sons  were  on  the  way  of  either  carrying  the  scep- 
ticism of  the  eighteenth  into  the  Bible,  or  of  taking  that  away 
from  it  which  did  not  agree  with  it.  Yet  before  we  judge  we 
must  look  at  these  efforts  to  clear  up  biblical  difficulties,  and 
on  the  threshold  we  meet  two  men,  who  were  the  first  to 
devote  themselves  with  remarkable  success  to  the  clearing  up 
of  difficulties  in  the  Greek  text,  and  restoring  it  in  its  purity, 
John  Albert  Bengel  and  J.  J.  Wettstein.  Of  Bengel's  efforts  in 
this  field  we  purpose  to  speak  later,  when  we  come  to  discuss 
him  as  a  man. 

Wettstein  was  the  pioneer  in  the  work.  He  devoted  a 
long  and  most  diligent  and  devoted  life  to  the  preparation  of 
his  Greek  Testament,  a  work  which  is  a  standard  yet,  and 
which,  published  in  1751,  but  four  years  before  his  death, 
was  the  summing  up  of  the  labours  of  his  life.  As  a  pro- 
fessor and  preacher  at  Basle  he  met  with  much  unfounded 
and  unrighteous  opposition  on  the  alleged  ground  of  heresy, 
and  was  compelled  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Amsterdam, 
which  became  the  centre  of  his  European  reputation.  His 
work  is  still  confessed  to  be  one  of  the  richest  repositories  of 
biblical  learning. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  found  other  represen- 
tatives as  the  age  advanced.  We  may  name  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  did  so  much  to  give  note 
to  the  rising  university  of  Gottingen.  He  became  professor 
in  1745,  and  was  constantly  employed  there  until  his 
death.     Frederick  the  Great  tried  in  vain  to  induce  him  to 
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enter  into  public  service.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
Michaelis  busied  himself  with  preparations  for  a  journey  to 
Arabia,  which  he  did  not  make  after  all,  but  which  it  was 
left  to  Carsten  Niebuhr  to  carry  out.  Michaelis  confined  him- 
self to  biblical  researches.  He  may,  indeed,  have  looked  at 
the  east  too  much  from  his  study,  and  so  have  handled  with 
almost  pedantic  fingers  the  rich  flowers  of  oriental  poesy,  but 
no  one  will  deny  him  the  praise  due  to  vast  learning.  Dr. 
Tholuck  thinks,  however,  that  Michaelis  has  done  much  to 
favour  the  later  neological  efforts,  not  by  yielding  to  the 
attacks  which  were  made  on  the  sacred  canon,  but  by  the 
want  of  a  true  religious  life,  lacking  which,  he  had  but  the 
outer  husk  of  orthodoxy,  without  its  living  kernel. 

A  greater  light  than  the  indeed  somewhat  dry  and  hard 
Michaehs  was  Laurentius  Mosheim,  a  clergyman  of  Got- 
tingen,  a  man  whose  noble  character  is  just  as  lovely  as  his 
learning  was  thorough  and  comprehensive.  There  is  almost 
no  domain  of  theology  which  he  did  not  live  to  adorn  and 
bless.  Mosheim  is  the  father  of  modern  church  history  :  in 
the  study  of  morals  he,  for  a  time  at  least,  created  an  epoch, 
and  in  the  history  of  German  pulpit  eloquence,  a  new  period 
dates  from  him.  He  has  been  termed  the  German  Tillotson, 
the  German  Bourdaloue.  What  Michaelis  wanted  in  fine  taste 
was  largely  present  in  Mosheim,  and  gave  to  all  his  learned 
works,  as  well  as  to  his  sermons,  an  indescribable  charm. 
Mosheim  in  faith  was  thoroughly  orthodox,  yet  mild  and 
patient  towards  others,  and,  in  this  respect,  really  unlike 
many  of  that  school.  In  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  he  has 
laboured  with  a  candour  which  grants  to  all  who  differ  from 
him  an  impartial  presentation  of  their  views,  and  ensures 
justice  to  all ;  he  has  subjected  their  systems  to  a  thoroughly 
scientific  treatment,  and  in  this  he  has  been  very  happily 
likened  to  Melanchthon. 

If  Mosheim  freed  ecclesiastical  history  from  a  fierce 
polemical  warfare,  and  gave  it  a  place  as  a  pure  branch  of 
science,'  Ernesti  and  Semler  were  the  men  who  sought  to 
make  biblical  interpretation  independent  of  the  creed  which 
had  been  in  general  acceptance.  It  had  been,  indeed,  always 
a  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism  that  doctrine  should 
be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and  not  the  Bible  made  to  har- 
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monize  with  an  established  creed.  Yet  it  had  gradually 
become  customary  to  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers 
and  their  successors  was  authoritative  truth,  and  to  accept  the 
Bible  upon  their  interpretation  alone.  The  theologian  read 
the  Scriptures  through  the  glasses  of  a  dogmatic  system,  the 
layman  through  the  glasses  of  his  catechism,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  wrong  to  indulge  in  other  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
than  that  which  came  from  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation. 
That  was  unprotestant.  J.  A.  Ernesti,  professor,  first,  of 
ancient  literature,  and  then  of  theology,  in  Leipzig,  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  a  new  exegetical  school,  whose  ground 
principle  was  simply  this  :  to  interpret  the  Bible  according 
to  its  literal  verbal  sense,  and  to  let  that  volume  suffer  neither 
at  the  hands  of  any  assumed  authority  of  the  church,  nor  ot 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  individuals  as  to  what  they  might 
choose  to  believe,  nor  of  a  sportive  and  allegorizing  fancy,  such 
as  the  mystics  used  to  indulge  in,  nor  of  any  philosophical 
system.  He  adopted  in  this  the  main  principle  of  Hugo 
Grotius,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  similarly  in- 
trenched himself  Ernesti  was  a  philologist.  He  had 
employed  the  same  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  he  employed  later  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  And  he  was  right  in  this  ;  the 
Reformers  had  aimed  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  he  over- 
looked too  much,  perhaps,  this  fact,  that  in  order  to  appre- 
hend the  religious  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  needed 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  their  verbal  and  historical  character- 
istics, but  a  spiritual  appropriation  of  those  truths,  so  that 
one  can  enter  livingly  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Bible.  Who 
would  deny  that  in  order  to  understand  an  epistle  of  Paul 
there  must  not  be  a  very  different  manner  of  approaching  and 
viewing  it,  than  would  be  needed  with  the  letters  of  Cicero, 
since  the  whole  circle  of  ideas  is  different  in  the  two.  Reli- 
gious writings  can  only  be  truly  apprehended  by  a  penetrating 
spirit,  which  can  strike  through  the  whole  web  of  grammar 
and  logic  to  the  fundamental  truth.  And  this  certainly  comes 
not  with  a  mere  arbitrary  and  scientific  dissection  of  the 
fabric,  only  with  a  comprehensive  all-sidedness  on  the 
part  of  the  expositor.  When,  therefore,  Ernesti  replaces  a 
wilful,  fantastic,  but  often  spiritually  rich  method  of  interpre- 
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tation,  common  among  the  mystics,  by  a  verbal,  dry,  and  unim- 
aginative exegesis,  it  was  a  useful  counter  work,  but  it  did  not 
cover  the  whole  ground.  The  suspicion  would  easily  arise 
that  the  Bible  was  merely  a  literary  work,  and  that  its  func- 
tion was  merely  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  understanding. 
There  was  danger  that  in  rating  the  book  among  the  lists  of 
classics,  the  great  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  could  alone 
guide  the  'mind  to  its  deepest  truths,  would  be  overlooked. 
Ernesti  himself,  like  Michaelis  and  Mosheim,  was  orthodox. 
He  even  defended  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
And  yet  these  men  differ  from  the  older  orthodox  in  their 
strenuous  efforts  after  independence,  after  mere  truth,  after 
dry  truth,  if  you  will ;  but  there  was  in  them  a  certain  mild- 
ness of  judgment  which  had  been  unknown  to  their  predeces- 
sors. They  laid  out  the  way,  without  knowing  it,  which 
leads  to  that  theological  method  of  thought  which  came  soon 
after  them.  The  man  in  whom  these  later  tendencies  first 
took  a  neological  direction  was  J.  S.  Semler.  This  eminent 
theologian,  who  has  written  the  narrative  of  his  own  life, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  with  more  than  a  passing  glance,  for 
we  sep  in  him  that  this  effort  after  what  was  new  did  not 
necessarily  proceed  from  a  frivolous  spirit  of  scepticism,  but 
could  come  from  a  pious  and  honest  search  after  the  truth. 
In  Semler,  too,  the  university  of  Halle  recognises  the  man  in 
whom  terminated  the  reign  of  pietism,  and  the  reign  of  neo- 
logy commenced. 

Semler  was  the  son  of  eminently  pious  parents,  his  father 
being  a  clergyman,  his  mother  a  woman  of  great  devotion  to 
her  children.  He  was  early  indoctrinated  in  the  principles 
of  the  pietists,  but  while  he  leaned  very  much  towards  them 
in  respect  to  spirituality,  he  could  never  sympathize  wholly 
with  them  in  their  unwillingness  to  study  theology  in  its 
scielitific  aspect.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  university  of 
Halle,  but  the  spiritual  conflicts  which  he  had  undergone 
during  his  boyhood  still  remained,  "and  he  tells  us  that  in  his 
terrible"  stress  of  mind,  he  has  often  gone  out  at  night  upon 
the  great  square  in  front  of  tlie  Orphan  School,  and  in  his 
heart  Wished,  "  0  that  I  were  a  lump  of  ice !  0  that  I  were 
biit  a  piece  of  wood  !"  This  contrariety  in  his  feelings  lasted 
for  a  long  time :  he  could  not  adopt  the  language  of  the 
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pietists,  although  he  leaned  to  their  peculiar  heartiness  and 
mysticism.  At  last  he  began  to  define  the  limits  of  theology 
and  religion,  and  to  separate  them  from  each  other.  He 
reckoned  many  sciences  within  the  domain  of  the  former, 
which  were  needful  for  the  preacher  to  understand,  but  which 
were  not  essential  to  the  soul's  happiness.  He  believed  that 
a  man  might  be  a  true  Christian  in  heart,  and  yet  not  receive 
with  the  understanding  all  the  doctrines  which  are  revealed 
to  the  intellect.  This  separation  of  a  private  religion,  as  he 
called  it,  and  the  generally  received  theology,  ran  through 
Semler's  whole  history.  There  lies  an  element  of  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  that  is,  the  separation  of  knowledge  and 
belief,  of  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  every  one's  happiness, 
and  that  which  serves  for  the  making;  clear  and  intelligible 
the  processes  of  the  religious  life,  and  for  the  exchange 
and  expression  of  religious  thought.  Whoever  has  consi- 
dered this  spiritual  life,  must  confess  that  all  our  concep- 
tions of  divine  things,  all  our  designations  of  them,  are 
insufficient  to  convey  wholly  what  lies  in  the  heart.  The 
very  language  of  the  Bible  does  not  bring  truth  in  the  same 
guise  to  every  one  :  it  is  variously  understood  :  every  one 
interprets  the  Bible  after  his  own  manner,  and  each  takes  it 
home  to  himself  according  as  it  commends  itself  to  his  own 
necessities.  One  prefers  the  living  pictures  to  the  difficult 
thought,  another  even  translates  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  into 
his  prose.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  matter  dependent 
upon  the  natui^al  constitution,  the  degree  of  culture  and  the 
personal  expeiience  of  the  individual,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  it  may  be  said  that  with  a  common  ground  work  of 
religious  belief,  yet  every  one  has  a  special  creed,  a  separate 
theology,  a  treasury  of  inner  experiences  and  views  different 
from  those  of  any  one  else.  And  this  is  in  no  wise  to  be 
regretted.  A  universal,  objective  religion,  which  has  the  same 
value  for  all,  like  the  formulas  of  mathematics,  has  never  been 
given  us,  and  wherever  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  fasten 
such  a  religion  of  men,  there  has  been  the  skeleton  of  a  dead 
conformity,  rather  than  the  living  soul  of  an  active  and  grow- 
ing faith.  And  it  is  only  because  the  religion  which  the 
Church  gives  us,  became  our  own  possession,  converted  into 
our  flesh  and  blood,  assimilated  to  ourselves,  yes,  repeated  in 
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US  and  reproducing  its  kind,  that  Christianity  has  its  greatest 
worth  to  us.  And  the  older  school  of  mystics  felt  this,  and 
then  after  a  long  reign  of  outward  conformity  in  theology, 
Semler  felt  it,  and  so,  too,  I  may  say,  did  his  time.  Indeed 
this  modem  epoch,  which  opened  with  hira,  may  be  character- 
ized as  the  epoch  of  Subjectivity  ;  and  each  one  must  see  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  comprehend  with  his  own  understanding, 
and  examine  with  his  own  judgment  all  things,  in  the  politi- 
cal, literary,  and  religious  world.  That  phrase  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  already  quoted,  "  that  every  one  shall  get  to  heaven 
his  own  way,"  was  the  watchword,  in  one  sense,  of  the  age  :  it 
was  far  more  than  a  flash  of  wit.  Yet  even  Subjectivity  can 
be  abused,  and  it  has  been  abused.  The  Subjectivity  of  the 
individual  can  be  carried  to  a  point,  at  which  the  bonds  of 
fraternity  may  be  severed,  the  general  welfare  impaired,  the 
higher  authority  which  ought  to  rule  over  all  personal  thought, 
put  in  peril.  There  is  a  double  evil  to  shun  :  either  a  strong 
and  earnest  spirit  seeks  to  impose  his  own  opinions  on  others 
and  exalt  himself  into  a  magistrate  of  thought,  or,  the  indivi- 
dual can  withdraw  wholly  within  himself,  and  secede  from  all 
fellowship.  The  first  leads  to  what  is  virtually  a  new  papacy, 
the  latter  to  the  disintegi-ation  and  ruin  of  the  Church.  There 
remains  one  way  yet  to  be  followed,  viz.,  that  a  man  indulge 
in  his  own  private  belief,  and  yet  conform  in  theological 
speech  to  the  common  phraseology :  seem  to  belong  heart  and 
soul  to  the  great  company  of  believers,  and  worship  wholly 
with  them,  yet  without  an  inner  reception  of  what  is  meant 
in  the  language  of  worship.  This  is  assuredly  the  most 
dangerous  way  of  all,  because  when  this  separation  has  reached 
a  certain  point,  it  leads  necessarily  to  a  two-faced  use  of  words 
and  so  to  hypocrisy  :  and  this  is  what  has  been  charged  upon 
Semler  :  who  certainly  was  the  father  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  theory  of  accommodation.  Yet,  assuredly,  Semler  was  no 
hypocrite.  He  did  not  advance  far  enough  along  this  way  to 
fall  into  the  fatal  error  where  it  must,  and  in  his  successors, 
did  terminate ;  and  he  lived  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  day 
when  all  that  was  effete  in  the  doctrine  of  his  age  should  be 
cast  aside,  and  that  the  old  language  should  still  be  the  con- 
veyancer of  this  purified  theology.  But  it  was  not  for  Semler 
to  accomplish  a  mediation  between  the  "private  religion,"  as 
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he  termed  it,  which  he  held,  and  the  general  orthodoxy  of  his 
times :  his  was  a  critical,  negative  nature,  not  a  positive, 
creating  nature.  He  was  not  the  man  to  breathe  a  new  life 
into  theology  :  like  Michaelis,  he  was  too  hard  and  dry,  and 
looked  too  much  at  religion  from  the  standpoint  of  his  study. 
He  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a  boy  his  father  attended  an 
auction,  and  bought  a  number  of  books  by  the  foot,  as  they 
stood  on  the  shelves — so  that  when  they  were  taken  home, 
there  were  a  number  of  sets  which  contained  the  first  but  not 
the  last  volumes.  And  this  was  in  a  certain  sense  typical  of 
the  mind  of  him  who  studied  this  strange  collection  :  there 
was  an  incompleteness  and  want  of  grasping  the  whole  sub- 
ject which  prevented  his  ever  attaining  a  high  place,  except 
as  a  critic.  He  was  no  constructor  of  systems.  And  yet  his 
life,  in  a  Christian  sense,  was  beautiful.  Few  men  have  lived 
in  a  frame  of  more  constant  dependence  on  God.  Not  an  im- 
portant step  did  he  take  in  life,  without  looking  up  for  guidance. 
His  family  was  trained  in  a  truly  pious  manner,  for  he  held 
strictly  to  the  value  of  a  religious  education.  He  was  a  man 
of  true  domestic  turn  of  mind,  and  wrote  his  books  with  his 
wife  sitting  by  him,  and  his  children  prattling  at  his  knee. 
His  literary  labours  were  large  and  various.  In  the  history 
of  the  early  Church,  he  employed  a  trenchant  pen,  destroying 
many  things  which  had  been  firmly  established.  In  the 
history  of  doctrine  he  showed  the  variations  wliich  had  crept 
in  with  the  lapses  of  time.  He  was  the  true  father,  indeed,  of 
this  department  of  theology.  In  the  study  of  the  Bible  he 
felt  that  it  was  right  to  discriminate  between  that  which  had 
any  relation  to  the  Jewish  people,  their  faith  and  their  eco- 
nomy, and  that  which  he  considered  had  a  permanent  and 
eternal  value.  Among  the  former  he  reckoned  the  views 
given  of  the  devil,  and  of  the  being  possessed  with  devils,  and 
he  sought  to  conceive  of  what  was  said  of  the  Messiah  and  sacri- 
fices  from  their  Jewish  meaning,  and  to  knit  on  to  the  pure  idea 
as  it  remained,  the  Christian  conception.  And  yet  with  him 
in  all  this  effort  to  follow  the  course  of  dogmatic  development, 
and  to  throw  aside  what  seemed  to  be  the  old  and  useless 
husk,  there  was  nothing  of  levity,  or  scorn,  or  a  bad  temper  : 
he  had  a  profound  desire  to  apprehend  the  truth,  and  he  always 
laboured  in  the  service  of  that  desire.     And  though  he  limited 
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"what  was  permanent  in  Christianity  merely  to  what  is  of 
practical  service  in  bettering  the  human  race,  and  although  he 
may  be  rightly  charged  with  opening  the  way  which  led  to 
regarding  our  religion  as  merely  a  system  of  available  practi- 
cal ethics,  yet  he  had  a  fund  of  feeling  in  his  heart,  which 
found  little  or  no  expression  in  his  books,  but  which  was  seen 
in  his  daily  life,  and  is  recorded  in  his  biography.  This 
seeming  discordance  lasted  to  the  end  of  histcareer.  In 
sympathies  he  grew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  mystics,  while 
his  bold  negativing  criticism  did  not  cease.  In  his  heart  he 
grew  more  simple  and  childlike,  but  in  his  theology  more  bold 
and  unsparing.  He  was  at  once  a  pietist  and  a  rationalist. 
He  united  in  himself  what  now,  more  than  a  half  a  century 
since  his  death,  has  fallen  widely  apart,  and  what  could  not 
perhaps  be  again  united  in  any  single  man. 


VIII. 
LESSING. 

THE    WOLFENBUTTEL     FRAGMENTS. DISPUTE     WITH     GOTZE. 

RELATION      OF     THE     BIBLE     TO      CHRISTIANITY. LESSING's 

NATHAN. THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE   HUIMAN  RACE. A    FEW 

WORDS  OF  LESSING's  FATHER. 

In  the  domain  of  scientific  theology,  as  in  that  of  literature 
and  poetry,  we  have  seen,  in  our  progress  with  our  subject 
thus  far,  a  revolution  beginning,  whose  results  we  perceive 
year  by  year,  and  whose  rich  harvest  is  not  yet  completely 
gathered.  Both  of  these  domains  lay,  then,  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  the  cleft  between,  no  man  had  then  been 
able  to  span,  and  those  who  tilled  "the  one  paid  no  regard  to 
those  who  tilled  the  other.  But  now  we  meet  a  man  who 
wrought  confusion  both  in  the  dramatic  and  the  theological 
worlds  (using  these  words  in  the  largest  sense),  who,  with  his 
powerful  understanding,  struck  into  them  both  with  great 
effect,   and  called  into  being  polemics  in   art  as  well  as  in 
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religion,  without  bringing  to  us  a  system  in  either  :  a  man  who, 
in  the  closest  sense  of  the  word,  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a 
theologian.     He  was  always  and  everywhere  a  critic.      Gott- 
hold  Ephvaim  Lessing,   born    January    22,   1729,   in  Upper 
Lusatia,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  preacher  of  much  piety  and 
of  extensive  historical  knowledge,  received  when  a  boy  an 
education  which  was  intended  to  be  religious  as  well  as  scien- 
tific.     His  parents  early  taught  him  the  importance  of  prayer 
and  of  Bible  reading ;  and  besides  being  carefully  instructed 
in  all  the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he 
committed   to   memory  a   large    number    of   hymns,   which 
awakened  in  him  early  an  appreciation  of  devotional  poetry. 
Yet  the  age  of  enlightenment,  so  caEed,  had  already  begun, 
and  he  was  instructed  not  only  ^vllat,  but  why  to  believe. 
Very  early  a  spirit  of  independence  was  awakened  in   the 
boy,   and  the  consciousness  of  what  was  to   be  his  future 
sphere  of  life.     Once,  when  a  painter  wanted  to  paint  him 
with   a  bird  in  his  hand,   as  a  boy  would  appropriately  be 
represented,    he   said  with  decision,  "  No,  paint  me  with  a 
heap  of  books  around   me !"     At  school  he  soon  began  to 
make  remarkable  progress.     Even  there  the  love  of  indepen- 
dent thought  was  his  most  marked  characteristic.      The  cus- 
tomary school  duties  did  not  suffice  to  keep  him  busy,  so 
that  the  master  wrote  to  his  father,  "  That  is  a  horse  who 
must  have  a  double  allowance  of  provender.      The  lessons 
which  the  others  iind  too  hard  are  to  him  but  play;  we  shall 
not   be    able   to  keep    him    here    much    longer."      The    boy 
acquired  at  school  the  title  of  "the  admirable  Lessing;"  the 
fitness  of  which  we  shall  not  dispute.      The  parents  of  the 
youth  wished  to  make  him  a  clergyman  :   the  mother,  espe- 
cially, cherished  this  desire.     But  Lessing  showed  no  inclina- 
tion for  this,  nor  indeed  for  any  so  called  "bread  science."     In 
Leipsig  he  heard  the  renowned  Ernesti :   the  other  professors 
did  not  attract  him  much.      Lessing  soon  collected   around 
him  a  number  of  young  friends,  who  practised  themselves  in 
poetry,  and  not  long  after,  the  first  effusions  of  these  aspiring 
youths  appeared  in  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Hamburg.      He 
was  just  as  resolute  in  making  his  body  strong  and  capable 
of  endurance,  as  he  was  to  give  power  and  edge  to  his  mind. 
He    learned    to   ride,    to   dance,   to  fence — accomplishments 
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which    his    mother    called    childish,    and    which    his   father 
declared  superfluous,  costing  much,  with  no  return.   Yet  to  these 
little  cares  there  was  soon  joined  a  weightier  one.      Among 
the  friends  of  Lessing  was  one  who  had  already  gained  some 
name   as   a   free-thinker,   in   consequence  of  his  attacks   on 
miracles — Christopher   Mylius.      The   intimate    acquaintance 
with  such  a  man,  as  well  as  with  play-actors,  was  injurious 
to  Lessing,  and  the  report  of  his  friendship  was  a  great  grief 
to  his  parents  :  it  tried  the  good  mother,  that  her  son  should 
,  eat  up  the  cakes  which  she  had  sent  him  for  Christmas  at  a 
wine-supper  with  comedians.     Lessing  was  too  kind  a  son  to 
let  his  mother  be"  tried  by  such  acts.     In  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter  he  obeyed  a  summons  home,  and  attempted  to  quiet 
their  doubts  by  his  personal  representations.     He  had  long 
and  serious  conversations  with  his   father  about  theology  ; 
and  in  order  to  show  his  mother  that  he  could  become  a' 
preacher  at  any  time,  he  wrote  a  sermon.     He  remained  at 
home  till  Easter,  and  it  seemed  that  a  perfect  reconciliation 
had   been   effected.      But   directly  after   he    had  arrived  at 
Leipsig  again  his  inclination  drew  him  to  the  theatre.      It 
was  not  a  mere  love  of  dissipation  which  drew  him  there  ;  it 
was  the  desire,  and  I  might  almost  say,  the  calling  which  he 
felt  within  himself,  to  take  the  drama,  which  was  just  in  its 
infancy,  into  his  charge,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  high  plane  of 
an   art.     About   this   time   he    commenced   his   career  as  a 
dramatic  writer.      In  the  meantime,  with  the  siuking  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Leipsig  actors,  his  own  also  sunk.      He  left  that 
city  and   followed   his   friend   Mylius   to   Berlin.      But  this 
step  excited  the  anxiety  of  his  parents  again.      Berlin  stood 
then   (it  was  Frederick  the  Great's  time)  at  the  height  of  its 
reputation  as  the  centre  of  free-thinkers,  and  Mylius  was  one 
of  their  leaders.      Lessing  received  a  letter  from  his  father, 
filled  with  reproaches,   and  ordering  him  to  return  home  at 
once.     But  instead  of  going,  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  parents 
by  writing  them,  and  making  them  understand  that  a  love 
for  the  theatre  need  not  be  inconsistent  wdth  an  intelligent 
reception  of  Christianity.      In  order  to  give  them  a  proof  of 
this,  he  wrote  a  drama,  in  which  he  lashed  the  actions  and 
words  of  the  free-thinkers  unmercifully,  and  made  a  laughing 
stock  of  them.     In  sending  this  piece  to  them  he  wrote  also 
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these  lines,  which  are  of  significance :  "  Time  shall  show 
whether  he  is  the  better  Chi-istian,  who,  retaining  the  principles 
of  Christianity  in  his  memory,  and  often  having  them  on  his 
tongue,  without  understanding  them,  goes  frequently  to  church 
and  conforms  to  all  the  customs  of  the  place,  out  of  mere  habit, 
or  he  who  has  contended  with  grave  and  well-put  doubts, 
and  has  arrived  at  conviction  through  the  channel  of  investi- 
gation, or  at  any  rate,  has  sought  to  ariive  there.  The 
Christian  religion  is  no  work  that  a  man  can  take  from  his 
parents  on  trust.  Most  people  inherit  what  they  have,  as 
they  do  their  property,  but  they  show  by  their  living  what 
kind  of  Christians  they  are.  So  long  as  I  do  not  see  that 
one  of  the  chief  commandments  of  Christ,  to  love  our  enemies, 
is  not  better  observed  than  it  is,  so  long  shall  I  doubt 
whether  those  who  give  themselves  out  as  Christians  are 
really  such." 

At  the  wish  of  his  parents,  Lessing,  after  remaining  some 
time  yet  in  Berlin,  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  his  brother  was 
then  studying  theology,  and  took  a  Master's  degree  without 
ever  making  use  of  it  afterwards.  Among  other  things  he 
translated  Klopstock's  Messiah  into  Latin,  in  order  to  make 
it  clearer.  After  remaining  there  a  year  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  edited  a  newspaper,  and  so  brought  npon 
himself  new  reproaches  from  home.  A  writer  for  the  press, 
and  a  writer  of  plays,  were  interchangeable  terms  with  Lessing's 
father.  But  these  reproaches  soon  ceased,  with  the  growing 
reputation  of  the  son.  He  then  let  him  go  quietly  on  accord- 
ing to  his  bent.  During  this  second  stay  in  Berlin  occurs 
Lessing's  acquaintance  with  Nicolai  and  Mendelssohn,  who 
both  belonged  to  the  deistical  party,  and  were  among  its 
leaders,  yet  the  young  man  shared  by  no  means  in  all  the 
opinions  of  his  elders ;  on  the  other  hand  it  had  a  great  charm 
to  him  to  dispute  with  them  and  enjoy  their  perplexity. 
He  became  co-editor  with  these  two  of  the  "  Biblothek  der 
schonen  Wissenschafter"  in  1757,  and  in  1759  he  published 
the  "  Litteraturbriefe,"  which  created  a  new  epoch  in  the 
development  of  German  thought.  In  1760  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  About  this  time  appeared 
some  of  his  finest  dramatic  works.  In  17G7  he  accepted  an 
appointment  in   Hamburg,  which  brought  him  again  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  theatre,  for  wliose  entire  reform  he  heartily 
laboured,  and  out  of  which  he  wished  to  diive  wholly  the 
dominant  French  taste.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  activity  in 
the  dramatic  world,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gbtze,  the 
senior  pastor  of  St  Catherine's  church,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards held  a  notable  theological  controversy.  Gotze,  who, 
though  rigidly  orthodox,  was  a  learned  man,  and  in  particular 
a  thorough  historical  scholar,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  dis- 
cover in  the  theatrical  critic  and  play  writer,  a  man  who  had 
gained  a  footing  in  the  whole  domain  of  science,  and  who  was, 
moreover,  better  versed  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  in 
theological  matters,  than  many  a  candidate.  He  acquired  a 
greater  liking  for  one  whom  he  had  shunned  before  as  a  half 
heathen,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  break  a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine 
for  the  sake  of  holding  conversation  with  a  man  so  gifted. 
And  Gotze  remarked,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  Lessing  did 
not  fall  into  the  light  and  flippant  tone  which  characterised 
many  of  the  new  sceptics,  and  that  he  could  do  justice  to  the 
real  nature  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  good  man 
that  Lessing  showed  no  taste  for  the  ministrations  of  Alberti, 
the  junior  pastor  of  the  same  church,  to  whom  all  the  fashion- 
able and  cultivated  Hamburg  world  were  flocking,  and  whom 
Gotze  valiantly  opposed. 

The  transfer  of  Lessing  to  Wofenblittel  in  1770,  where  he 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  ducal  library,  removed  him  from 
the  dramatic  world  to  that  of  theology,  and  led  to  his  break 
with  Gotze. 

Lessing  bad  begun  to  publish  a  number  of  hitherto  undis- 
covered treasures  which  he  had  found  in  the  library,  among 
which  was  the  celebrated  work  of  Berensfer  of  Tours,  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  which  all  had  been  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
theological  world.  But  it  did  not  stop  with  those  harmless, 
learned  relics  of  a  past  agp,  Lessing  sought  out  what  was 
newer,  and  published  over  his  own  name  what  others  had  not 
dared  to  do  over  theirs.  The  sending  forth  of  the  so- 
called  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  in  1774,  raised  a  general 
commotion  among  all  minds,  not  unlike  that  which  in  our  day 
has  been  excited  by  the  publication  of  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus, 
although  the  books  are  very  unlike,  and  set  out  from  diame- 
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trically  opposite  points  of  view.  The  Fragnientist  established 
himself  not  on  a  mythical  but  on  a  historical  foundation.  To 
him  all  that  the  evangelists  wrote  was  not  the  mere  poetry  of  an 
allegorising  time,  but  the  real  and  purposed  narrative  of  his- 
tory ;  but  the  Bible  in  his  hands  becomes  not  only  Holy  Writ 
but  profane  history,  and  the  writers  are  men  who  were  con- 
cerned in  a  secret  plot,  and  not  mere  weaklings  imposing  on  us 
a  mythical  tale.  This  point  was  presented  the  most  forcibly 
in  the  ablest  of  the  Fragments,  published  in  1777,  under  the 
title  "  Of  the  Aim  of  Jesus  and  his  Disciples."  According  to 
this  paper  it  was  the  object  of  Jesus  to  reform  Judaism,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  Roman  power,  to  establish  an  earthly  Mes- 
siahship.  Only  when  this  plan  had  failed,  when  the  designer 
of  it  had  perished  on  the  cross,  did  the  disciples  give  it  a 
spiritual  signification,  and  added  to  the  narrative  the  story  of 
the  Resurrection.  In  another  fragment  the  want  of  connection 
and  the  contradictions  in  the  account  of  the  Resurrection,  were 
discussed,  the  origin  of  the  story  and  its  lack  of  authenticity. 
As,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Strauss,  the  evangelical 
history  is  treated  as  a  proof  of  pious  simplicity,  so  by  that  of 
the  fragmentist  it  is  treated  as  the  result  of  a  cool,  deliberate 
calculation,  but  the  impression  which  they  both  produced  was 
the  same. 

Very  well  worth  looking  at  and  refreshing  our  memories 
with  at  this  time,  is  the  picture  which  Semler  has  left  to  us. 
A  kind  of  amazement  was  the  result,  even  with  many  politi- 
cians; dissatisfaction,  with  many  men  in  prominent  position, 
with  some  a  light  and  trifling  levity,  and  a  deliberate  working 
out,  in  the  same  line,  the  heresies  stated  in  the  fragments;  and 
the  latter  method  first  gaining  ground  with  young  scholars, 
widened  its  sphere,  and  at  last  got  abroad  among  citizens 
and  plain  people,  on  whom  the  unknown  fragmentist  had  not 
counted  for  support.  Many  serious  youths,  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  found 
themselves  in  great  perplexity  in  consequence  of  this  shatter- 
ing of  the  foundations  of  their  faith  ;  others  resolved  to  change 
their  calling,  and  not  to  enter  upon  a  sphere  of  labours  where 
there  would  be  so  little  stable  ground  left  them  to  work  upon. 
In  many  a  city  there  were  readers,  who  insisted  that  the 
fragments  could  not  be  answered,  and  that  although  the  theo- 
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logians  might  write  and  preach  against  them,   yet  who  could 
say  whether  they  believed  all  they  might  assert  ?    Many  won- 
dered whether  Semler  would  try  to  confront  the  fragmentist; 
yet  he  did,  with  the  whole  enthusiasm  of  his  heart,  and  a 
number    of  distinguished  theologians   adhered   to  him,   and 
laboured  to  second  his  efforts.     There  arose  a  strife  for  the  very 
life  or  death  of  Christianity,  although  the  battle  was  fought 
with  various  weapons.     That  Lessing  was  only  the  publisher 
and   not  the  author  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  fragments,  is  gene- 
rally conceded  ;  who  the  real  author  was  is  not  to  this  hour 
fully  determined.      Many  have  attributed  them    to  Samuel 
Reimarus,  who  was  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  religion  of 
Nature;  yet  this  has  been  denied  again  by  others.     Still  this 
is  certain,  that  the  whole  weight  of  opposition  fell  on  Lessing 
their  editor.      Pastor  Gotze  now  appears  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  antagonists.     It  is  certainly  a  deplorable  thing,  that  when 
great  and  solemn  questions  are  tried,  little  matters  of  personal 
bearing  thrust  themselves  in  to  embitter  and  disturb.      Whe- 
ther it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Ham- 
burg minister  arose  at  not  having  a  letter  answered  which  he 
wrote  to  Lessing,  we  will  not  inquire.     But  this  we  cannot 
help  seeing,  that  Gotze  measured  weapons  with  an  adversary 
who  was  his  master  in  dialectics.      In  his  "  Anti-Gotze,"  he 
overcame  the  clergyman  by  his  superior  weight,  and  hence 
may  have  arisen  the  popular  impression,  that  the  Hamburg 
pastor  was  a  weak,  ineffective  and  ignorant  man,  which  he 
was  not;  had  he  been,  this  Lessing  would  not  have  expended 
so   much   power   on   him.     Among   other   things   which   he 
ascribed  to  Gotze  was  a  sheer  unbelief  in  Christianity,  other- 
wise he  would  not  be  so  prompt  to  imagine  that  a  system, 
whose  author  was  God,  would  not  bear  investigation.      But 
Gotze  would    not    suffer   this    reproach.     He    granted    that 
Christianity  had   nothing   to    fear  from    investigation,    how- 
ever   apparently  strong  the    arguments   brought  against    it, 
yet  he  believed  it  best  that  theological  controversies  should 
remain"  in  the  hands  of  the  learned,  and  not  become  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  people.     He  did  not  fear  for  "  objective  reli- 
gion," as  he  called  it,  which  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  on  it, 
wiU  assert  itself,  but  he  believed  that  "  subjective  religion" 
would  be  periled,  since  weak  minds  would  be  thrown  into 
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perplexity  regarding  what  they  were  to  hold.  And  who  could 
deny  this  ?  Even  Lessing  did  not  deny  it ;  but  he  asserted 
that  it  was  always  a  good  thing  to  let  a  fire  have  air  :  and  he 
compared  himself  to  a  physician  who,  when  a  pestilence  is 
approaching,  does  not  conceal  its  existence,  but  announces  it 
to  the  proper  sanitary  ofiicers.  A  clergyman  and  a  librarian, 
he  said,  are  two  entirely  different  things,  they  bear  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  a  shepherd  and  an  herb  collector.  The 
shepherd's  indispensable  duty  is  to  guide  his  flocks  to  safe 
pasturage,  and  to  keep  them  away  from  all  poisonous  plants 
if  he  can.  But  the  collector  of  herbs  searches  everywhere,  and 
even  gathers  up  the  poisonous  ones  for  the  uses  of  science. 
Truth  rises  above  everything,  and  for  it  even  the  quietness 
and  peace  of  individuals  must  be  sacrificed.  "  Always,"  says 
Lessinsf,  "  must  the  few  who  never  were  Christians,  who  never 
will  be  Christians,  who,  merely  under  the  name  of  Christians, 
breathe  out  their  thoughtless  lives,  always  must  this  despicable 
class  be  pushed  aside  from  the  place  through  which  the 
better  class  is  to  pass  to  the  light."  A  hard  expression,  and 
one  that  chimes  with  that  view  which  claims  that  the  mere 
enlightenment  of  the  understanding  is  the  highest  good  ;  and 
according  to  which  the  individual,  with  his  devout  feeling, 
his  struggles  and  doubts,  his  longings  and  his  scruples,  counts 
for  nothing,  if  only  the  race  advance  in  power  of  thought;  a 
view  which,  if  we  follow  it  to  the  end,  conducts  us  to  a  panthe- 
istic conception  of  the  world,  into  which  no  consideration  of 
the  individual  enters,  and  the  sparing  of  the  weak  counts  as 
weakness.  The  truth  does  rise  above  all  things ;  but  what 
truth  ?  Not  that  alone  which  satisfies  the  mind  and  gives 
mere  knowledge,  but  that  which  makes  us  free,  which  betters 
us,  which  sanctifies  us,  and  ennobles  our  whole  nature ;  the 
truth,  which,  like  a  common  good  for  all,  raises  even  the 
lowliest  above  the  limited  domain  of  their  own  cares  and 
troubles,  and  which  enjoins  humility  upon  the  wisest,  and 
bids  them  be  silent  and  learn  where  the  frontiers  of  the  under- 
standing He.  That  the  "  unthinking  Christians,"  as  Lessing 
calls  them,  are  therefore  no  Christians,  or  the  most  despicable 
class,  who  may  say  that  ?  How  long  has  mere  thought  been 
the  measure  of  religion,  the  measure  of  Christianity?  The  dis- 
tinction which  Christianity  makes  between  men  is  not  between 
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the  thinking  and  the  unthinking,  but  between  believers  and 
unbelievers.  Sensibility  of  spirit,  longing  after  divine  qualities, 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  it  demands  at  the  out- 
set, and  then  it  turns  to  give  itself  alike  to  learned  and  un- 
learned, to  the  deepest  thinkers  and  to  the  simple  minded. 
And  that  this  great  body  of  unthinking  ones  shall  be  offered 
up  to  the  thinkers,  this  harsh,  and  with  all  its  appearance  of 
liberality,  this  most  illiberal  and  despotic  demand,  is  neither 
Christian  nor  Protestant ;  for  here  may  be  applied  the  word 
of  Christ :  See  that  ye  trouble  none  of  my  little  ones.  Lessing 
happily  compares  the  storms  in  theological  criticism  to  the 
storms  in  the  natural  world,  which  tear  down  many  a  neat 
little  cottage  with  its  trim  hedge,  but  at  the  same  time  free 
the  whole  atmosphere  from  noxious  vapours;  and  yet  it  pains 
us  none  the  less  to  see  the  little  cottage  perish,  and  we  cannot 
think  that  this  is  only  an  egotistical  pain,  lest  we  see  our 
house  fall  and  our  flowers  torn  up  the  roots,  as  Lessing  insists. 
Lessing  was  a  passionate  gambler,  and  played  high,  risking  all 
on  a  single  throw. 

We  speak  here  simply  of  the  impression  which  such  storms 
make  upon  us  when  they  arise  in  the  theological  sky.  Keep 
them  off,  forcibly  hold  them  back,  we  certainly  cannot.  And 
we  must  undoubtedly  concede  to  Lessing  one  Protestant  prin- 
ciple, the  hushing  up  and  concealing  of  doubts  in  religious 
matters  is  never  a  POod  thins;,  for  when  the  fire  is  believed  to 
be  subdued  in  one  place,  it  is  certain  to  break  out  more 
violently  in  another.  We  believe  with  Lessing  that  the  fire 
must  have  air,  and  w^e  must  approve  his  keen  sagacity  in 
condemning  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  for  theological  dis- 
cussions, on  the  ground  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  in 
our  time  the  true  criterion  of  mental  development  equal  to 
the  needs  of  scientific  argument.  But  we  also  believe  that 
air  should  be  supplied  for  the  fire  in  the  most  careful  way, 
that  one  should  not  makq^  a  passionate  and  random  move,  and 
should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  overrate  the  often  one-sided 
merely  conjectured  value  of  scientific  discovery  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  men.  We  will 
do  nothing  to  impede  the  collector  of  herbs  in  his  search  for 
the  poisonous  ones  ;  yet  the  shepherd  must  be  none  the  less 
on  his  guard  lest  the  sheep  eat  what  is  baleful  to  them,  and 
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which  would  kill  them  rather  than  do  them  good.  And  if 
we  cannot  prevent  the  people  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
those  critical  studies  which  were  not  intended  for  them,  but 
rather  for  the  study  of  profound  students,  yet  we  must  seek 
to  ward  off  the  harm  which  might  result  from  what  was  used 
so  much  out  of  place.  And  we  know  of  only  one  means  to 
do  this.  It  is  not  the  raising  of  an  untimely  cry  of  horror 
which  can  do  this  so  much  as  the  bringing  of  counter  argu- 
ments :  let  weaker  reasons  be  met  by  stronger  ones.  Where 
theoretical  doubts  have  had  great  weight,  there  the  life-giving 
power  of  a  practical,  working  faith  has  often  overthrown 
them ;  but  where  this  has  been  wanting,  there  scepticism  has 
had  free  play.  By  a  living  piety,  by  exercise  in  righteous- 
ness, by  communion  with  God  and  the  working  of  an  active 
love,  the  Christian  is  daily  reassured  of  the  true  strength  of 
his  position,  and  is  able  to  reassure  others,  and  the  issue  of 
all  argument,  if  one  be  firmly  entrenched,  is  certain.  And 
Lessing  knew  this,  l^new  it  better  than  the  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and,  indeed,  than  most  of  his  opponents.  "  Who- 
ever sits  securely  in  his  own  house,"  said  he,  "  will  let  any 
one  say  what  he  will  about  the  foundation,  the  house  will 
not  fall  for  all  the  talk.  It  is  only  a  fool  who  would 
go  to  work  to  dig  beneath  to  see  whether  it  is  strong ! " 
But  in  religious  matters  zealots  have  committed  the  error  of 
not  guarding  the  error  in  practical  wise,  but  of  throwing  sus- 
picions on  scientific  inquiry,  and  by  this  unreasonable  depre- 
ciation of  it  they  have  lost  more  than  they  have  gained. 
Certainly,  by  the  untimely  bringing  of  theological  disputa- 
tions before  the  public  eye,  by  the  reference  in  the  pulpit  to 
books  which  are  only  to  be  perused  in  the  study,  the  evil  has 
often  been  done,  of  transplanting  the  poisonous  herbs  into  the 
meadows,  and  disturbing  quiet  minds  without  any  good  effect. 
In  this  thing  Gotze.  may  have  done  wrong,  and  justified 
Lessing  in  saying  as  he  did,  that  "no  one  has  made  more 
unbelievers  than  the  believers  themselves."  But  in  all  this 
storm  serious  and  calm  theologians  did  not  lose  their  courage. 
"  The  Christian  religion,"  said  Semler,  "  does  not  need  to  beg 
for  pity  or  mercy  :  it  need  not  fall  on  its  knees  and  cry  out 
imploringly  for  life  :  the  day  will  reveal  whether  it  has  gold 
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and  silver  or  straw  and  stubble  to  oppose  to  these  devastating 
flames." 

And  as  every  controversy  on  the  domain  of  religious  thought, 
besides  the  bitterness  which  it  occasions,  conducts  to  new 
phases  of  truth,  and  opens  new  points  of  view,  so  it  was  here. 
The  discussions  which  Lessing  had  with  Gotze  led  to  another 
theme  of  great  moment  in  Protestantism,  the  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  Christianity.  As  the  Protestant  Church,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Catholic,  had  asserted  that  the  Bible  was 
the  foundation  of  all  religious  inquiry,  Lessing  sought  to  show 
that  Christianity  was  older  than  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  had  their  rise  within  the  Christian  Church,  he 
went  directly  back  to  the  most  primitive  doctrine,  framed  by 
the  earliest  fathers  from  the  verbal  sayings  of  men,  and  an 
oral  tradition.  On  this  living  spiritual  power  which  linked 
the  early  believers  to  each  other,  rests,  according  to  Lessing, 
the  framework  of  the  church,  while  the  Bible  is  but  the  plan 
of  the  church  on  paper.  And  when  fire  overruns  the  edifice 
it  is  better  to  extinguish  it  than  to  rescue  the  paper  plan,  and 
carefully  search  in  it  in  what  part  of  tlie  house  the  fire  is 
raging  most  severely.  And  fortunate  would  it  be  if  that 
which  is  taken  for  a  conflagration  is  only  the  Northern  Light ! 
And  this  reasoning  of  Lessing  was  not  without  some  good 
foundation,  for  Protestants  had  let  a  belief  in  the  living  power 
of  the  Spirit  withdraw  behind  their  belief  in  the  ivritten 
Word,  and  always  cried  of  the  danger  of  the  latter  being 
attacked,  while  they  let  the  former  sleep.  Many  pious  and 
thoughtful  Protestants,  particularly  the  mystics,  had  spoken 
of  this,  and  tried  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  they  could  not  gain 
a  hearing.  Lessing  went  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  fell  into  an  equal  extreme.  Christianity,  indeed,  is  not 
the  Bible,  nor  the  Bible  Christianity ;  but  in  the  Bible  are 
recorded  the  traces  of  the  primitive  Christianity,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  continually  displayed  the 
signs  of  life.  But  yet  the  Bible  is  something  else  than  the 
mere  framework  of  the  building  :  it  is  far  more,  and  if  we  do 
not  call  the  Sacred  Writ  itself  our  corner-stone,  yet  we  thus 
call  Jesus  Christ  in  it,  and  we  only  know  Clirist  in  and 
through  the  Bible  :  and  likewise  those  apostles  who  have  left 
their  records  to  us  are  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  and  the  doc- 
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trine  which  they  held  is  only  revealed  to  us  in  what  they 
wrote.  Should  the  Bible  perish,  the  whole  framework  of  the 
temple  would  perish  :  and  here  is  where  Leasing  has  not  gone 
deep  enough,  has  been  too  idealistic.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
church,  when  the  spirit  of  fraternal  love  was  so  powerful  and 
so  widely  dift'used,  that  every  member  was  interpenetrated 
with  it,  there  was  no  need  of  Holy  Writ,  for,  as  one  of  the 
Itithers  has  said,  that  without  ink  and  paper,  faith  was  written 
in  the  heart.  But  how  soon  this  living  faith  was  lost,  how 
soon  the  first  traditions  disturbed  it,  is  known  too  well  from 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  it  is  Holy  Writ  alone  which 
rectifies  the  evils  which  arose,  and  carries  us  back  to  the 
primitive  faith,  and  discriminates  between  apostolical  Chris- 
tianity and  the  fabric  of  human  minds.  The  Protestant 
Church  would  cease  to  be  if  the  Scriptures  were  given  up, 
although  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  were  not  content  with 
the  mere  dead  possession  of  Holy  Writ,  but  laid  more  stress 
upon  the  living  Spirit,  which  Holy  Writ  not  only  makes  us 
understand  but  accept  with  the  heart.  And  that  we  may 
attain  to  this,  we  need  just  such  storms  as  the  Wolfenbiittel 
"  Fragments  "  excited. 

It  is  a  difiicult  task  to  co-ordinate  all  of  Lessing's  religious 
ideas  into  a  system.  He  had  none.  His  was  a  critical,  not 
a  systematic  nature.  The  search  after  truth  occasioned  him 
more  joy,  as  he  himself  confesses,  than  its  possession  did.  His 
bold  remark  is  w^ell  known,  that  "  if  God  held  all  truth  in 
one  hand,  and  the  searching  after  truth  in  the  other,  and  gave 
him  his  choice,  he  would  accept  the  latter,  even  if  it  led  him 
into  error  whose  consequences  should  be  eternal." 

It  would  be  an  error  to  class  Lessing  with  any  theological 
thinkers  who  had  gone  before  him.  It  would  be  doing  him 
a  great  injustice  to  class  him  with  Voltaire  and  his  fellows,  or 
with  any  deists  or  freethinkers  of  the  common  sort.  Lessing 
was  of  a  oTeat  and  noble  nature.  His  desire  for  truth  is  un- 
mistakeable,  his  directness  honourable  to  him,  though  it  be 
coupled  at  times  with  roughness.  How  idle  sounds  that 
story  which  his  enemies  tried  to  fasten  upon  him,  that  he 
received  a  thousand  ducats  from  an  Amsterdam  Jew  to  encou- 
rage him  in  his  attacks  on  Christianity.  Need  we  wonder 
that  with  such  attacks  made  upon  him  he  showed  some  venom? 
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Not  only  was  Lessing  unselfish,  he  was  sincere  and  serious- 
minded.  Never  does  he  trifle  with  sacred  things  ;  he  is  bit- 
terly in  earnest,  even  in  his  ridicule.  It  was  not  the  gleam 
of  his  sword  but  its  edo-e  which  his  adversaries  had  to  fear.  Wit 
was  indeed  at  his  command,  in  larger  measure,  perhaps,  than 
in  Voltaire,  but  his  wit  was  not  that  frivolous  French  kind, 
it  was  a  lightning  flash,  behind  which  a  cloud  of  weighty  and 
fruitful  truths  was  revealed.  That  trifling  but  superficial 
scepticism  which  began  in  Lessing's  time  to  break  out  all  over 
Germany,  was  not  shared  in  by  Lessing.  He  knew  the  ortho- 
dox system  too  well  to  give  in  to  those  who  disowned  it,  and 
yet  wanted  to  raise  something  untenable  in  its  place.  «  "  In 
this,"  he  writes  to  his  brother,  "  we  agree  that  the  old  system 
is  false,  but  I  could  not  say  with  you  that  it  is  the  mere 
botchwork  of  ig-norant  men.  I  know  nothino-  in  the  world 
which  has  so  exercised  human  acuteness  as  that  system.  A 
botchwork  of  ignoramuses  is  that  system  which  assumes  to 
put  itself  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  to  demand  that 
recoQ^nition  from  human  reason  which  was  given  to  the 
latter. 

If  we  comprehend  among  the  Deists  those  who  have  no 
positive  religion,  Lessing  must  be  ranked  among  them,  if  we 
assume  that  the  Jew,  in  his  own  drama  of  Nathan,  gives  utter- 
ance to  Lessing's  own  ideas.  And  that  this  was  so  the 
author  himself  confesses.  But  certainly  Lessing  found  no 
intrinsic  difiiculty  in  accepting  a  divine  revelation,  as  the 
other  Deists  did.  According  to  his  own  expression,  "It 
must  be  rather  a  proof  of  its  truth  that  a  pretended  revela- 
tion rises  above  human  reason  :  it  is  no  reproach  that  it  does 
so,  for  what  sort  of  a  revelation  would  it  be  that  reveals 
nothing  V 

But  Lessing  did  not  believe  that  revelation  was  a  thing 
past  and  wholly  closed,  but  considered  it  as  a  constantly 
progressive  development^ of  God's  plan  in  the  education  of 
the  race.  The  idea  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  economy  is  very  attractive,  although  it  is 
fraught  with  the  peril  of  bringing  man's  own  plan  into  the 
great  creation  which  God  is  going  on  with.  This  idea  has 
been  often  presented.  We  must  here  discuss  it  in  some  of 
its  elementary  phases. 
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What  education  is  to  the  individual,  revelation  is  to  the 
race.  Education  is  a  revelation  made  to  the  individual,  and 
revelation  is  the  education  which  has  been  and  still  is 
granted  to  the  human  race.  Education  gives  a  man  nothing 
which  he  could  not  have  of  himself,  but  it  gives  it  sooner  and 
more  readily.  And  revelation  gives  nothing  to  the  race  to 
which  human  reason  could  not  attain,  but  it  gives  it  earlier. 
As  in  education  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  in  what 
order  it  unfolds  the  powers  of  men,  so  is  it  in  revelation. 
As  education  leads  the  mind  on  by  a  gradual  process,  step  by 
step,  so  does  revelation.  Yet  God  must  pursue  in  this  matter 
a  fixed  and  definite  course.  He  chose  for  His  purposes  a 
single  people,  one  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive,  in  order 
that  He  might  begin  at  the  very  beginning  with  them.  To 
this  people,  of  whose  religious  ideas  in  Egypt  we  know 
nothing,  God  revealed  Himself  as  a  Father,  in  order  to  habi- 
tuate them  to  the  thought  of  a  Deity  interposiug  in  their 
behalf,  and  through  miracles  He  displayed  Himself  more 
powerful  than  any  other  God.  So  He  accustomed  them  to 
the  thought  of  one  Divine  Being,  And  as  children  are 
trained  to  obedience  by  means  which  appeal  to  the  senses, — 
by  rewards  and  punishments, — so  God  dealt  with  this  people. 
The  promises  and  threatenings  related  entirely  to  this  life. 
The  knowledge  of  immortality  was  concealed  from  them. 
But  among  this  peoj^le  God  trained  the  future  educators  of 
the  race  :  for  as  the  child  comes  to  years  of  understanding 
under  the  mingled  agency  of  chastisements  and  caressings, 
and  then  goes  forth  into  the  world,  so  this  people,  after 
being  reared  in  like  manner,  was  driven  forth  into  the 
world,  as  it  were,  and  then  first  knew  and  felt  what  a  Father 
it  had  enjoyed.  Most  other  nations  were  far  behind  it ; 
very  few  were  in  advance  of  it :  just  as  with  children — 
many,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  remain  rough,  while  a  few 
display  wonderful  capacities.  Yet  just  as  slight  as  is  the 
argument  which  children  thus  mature,  despite  the  absence  of 
training,  oppose  to  the  value  of  household  discipline,  is  the 
argument  from  the  existence  of  nations,  which  attained  a 
large  measure  of  spiritual  knowledge  without  a  direct  revela- 
tion from  God.  Even  the  fact  that  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  remained  unknown  to  the  Jews,  when  it  was  known  to 
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other  nations  proves  nothing  adverse  to  the  divinely  arranged 
plan  of  the  Hebrew  development.  The  knowledge  of  immor- 
tality was  not  fitted  for  them  in  their  primitive  state  :  they 
had  to  learn,  first,  the  lesson  of  obedience ;  and  the  heroic 
observance  of  the  law  of  God,  because  it  was  the  law  of  God, 
had  in  it  an  element  of  greatness  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  fruit  of  a  divine  economy. 

Up  to  this  time  God  was  rather  an  object  of  fear  than  of 
love.  And  now  came  the  era  when  the  conceptions  of  Him 
should  be  widened,  ennobled,  and  purified :  and  this  was 
done  when,  during  the  captivity,  the  Jews  became  acquainted 
with  a  nation  which  had  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  God 
than  the  Hebrew  people  itself  had.  Although  revelation  had 
heretofore  been  the  guide  of  reason,  j^et  now  reason  threw 
light  upon  revelation.  That  was  the  mutual  service  which 
they  did  each  other.  The  child  sent  away  from  his  home 
saw  other  children  who  knew  more  and  lived  more  true  to 
their  convictions  than  he  did,  and  asked  himself  with  shame, 
Why  do  I  not  know  as  much  ;  wliy  do  I  not  live  as  true  to 
what  I  know?  Ought  I  not  to  have  received  a  perfect 
instruction  in  my  father's  house,  as  those  children  have 
attained  without  any  father  at  all  ?  Then  it  brings  out  its 
elementary  instruction  books,  which  it  had  thrown  away  in 
disgust,  and  lays  all  the  blame  on  them.  But  the  fault  is 
not  in  those  books;  it  lies  in  the  child.  The  Hebrew  nation 
came  back  from  the  captivity  wiser  than  it  went.  The  Jews 
became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  then  in  its 
palmy  pride,  at  Alexandria,  and  brought  thence  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Chaldeans,  and  lieard  for  the  first  time  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  time  of  books 
of  elementary  instruction  was  over  w^ith  them  ;  they  could 
no  more  go  back  to  those  rude  records  which  once  satisfied 
them,  than  a  growing  lusty  lad  can  go  back  to  the  clothes  of 
his  childhood.  In  the  fulness  of  time  Christ  came.  He 
became  the  accredited,  the  practical  teacher  of  immortality  : 
accredited  through  the  prophecies  which  were  fulfilled  in 
Him,  through  the  miracles  which  He  wrought,  and  through 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  And  practical,  because  He 
did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, but  brought  it  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
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morals.  The  disciples  propagated  this  doctrine,  and  reduced 
it  to  writino-.  Their  records  became  the  second  book  in  the 
series  for  the  instruction  of  the  race.  For  seventeen  hundred 
years  they  have  occupied  the  human  mind  more  than  any 
other  books,  and  have  enlightened  it  more,  yet  only  by  the 
light  which  human  reason  brought  to  the  interpretation  of 
them.  It  was  needful,  indeed,  that  every  people  should 
have  the  Gospel  for  a  season  as  the  ne  2)lus  ultra  of  its  reli- 
gious knowledge  :  as  the  school-boy  must  have  his  book  to 
check  his  impatience  to  advance  to  higher  things,  before  he  has 
fairly  mastered  the  lower.  And  the  more  thoughtful,  indeed, 
who  think  that  they  can  look  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Gospel,  may  perhaps  find,  on  longer  acquaintance  with  it, 
that  there  is  more  in  it  than  they  expected.  And  in  time, 
the  revealed  doctrines,  which  were  first  received  as  mysteries, 
become  at  last  the  possession  of  human  reason,  and  have 
their  own  self- founded  existence ;  such  doctrines,  for  example, 
as  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  and  the  Atonement. 

All  education  has  a  goal.  Whatever  is  trained,  is  trained 
with  reference  to  some  end.  And,  according  to  Lessing,  the 
end  of  all  this  progressive  development  of  the  race  is  the 
attaining  of  that  era  when  men  will  do  good,  because  it  is 
right,  and  not  because  of  any  arbitrary  rewards  :  then  will 
come  the  reign  of  a  new,  everlasting  Gospel,  hinted  at  in  the 
records  of  our  present  dispensation. 

Judge  this  book  of  Lessing  as  we  may,  its  general  spiritual 
import  and  Christian  tendency,  as  illustrating  Paul's  state- 
ment that  the  Law  is  our  Schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ, 
cannot  be  denied,  although  bound  up  together  with  this 
ruling  thought  is  much  sharp  and  rash  criticism,  which  will 
not  escape  the  reader. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  Lessing,  who  died  in  1781,  and 
in  the  next  shall  consider  the  further  development  of  scepti- 
cism during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  which, 
beginning  with  him,  and  building  on  his  foundation,  was  so 
soon  firmly  established  and  carried  to  the  last  extremes  of 
speculation. 

As  a  last  word,  however,  we  quote  a  passage  from  the 
excellent  father  of  Lessing,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
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and  who,  in  1770,  even  before  the  pubHcation  of  the  "  Wol- 
fenbiittel  Fragments,"  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  The  unmerited  goodness  of  God  has  brought  me  to  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  my  life,  and  nearly  to  the  fiftieth  of 
my  pastoral  labours.  During  this  long  career  countless  changes 
have  occurred,  largely  affecting  men  within  and  beyond  the 
pale  of  Christianity,  but  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  better. 
Persecution  in  matters  of  conscience  has  passed  away,  and 
cruelties  are  unknown  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  dominant  an  unmeasured  Kcense  and  a  shame- 
less frivolity  in  speaking  and  writing  of  spiritual  things. 
UnbeHef  has  seated  itself  upon  the  throne  of  Superstition. 
Every  one  feels  as  free  to  ridicule  Holy  Writ  as  to  read  it. 
Good  and  excellent  institutions  are  established,  but  injustice, 
cruelty,  ignorance,  and  disobedience,  do  not  seem  to  be  dimin- 
ished. Science  is  fostered,  but  morals  are  not  mended.  Men 
hope  to  become  known  for  learning  rather  than  for  a  God- 
fearing spirit.  This  is  my  thought  when  I  compare  present 
times  with  past.  Those  I  do  not  despise,  and  these  I  cannot 
wholly  praise.  Many  things  have  been  changed  rather  than 
bettered.  What  is  old  is  looked  at  on  its  dark  side,  and  what 
is  new  on  its  brioht  one." 


IX. 

INFIDELITY  CARRIED  TO  ITS  FARTHEST  ISSUES. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  "ENLIGHTENMENT"  IN  GERMANY. BASEDOW  AND 

HIS  EDUCATIONAL   REFORM. NICOLAI  AND  HIS  REVIEW, 

THE    DIFFUSION  OF  SCIENCE    IN    POPULAR  WORKS. AIM  AT 

GENERAL    UTILITY, BENJAJVIIN    FRANKLIN. MORALITY    IN 

THE    PULPIT. RATIONALISM  IN  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  HYMNO- 

LOGY    AND    RELIGIOUS    SERVICES, NEW  VERSIONS    OF    THE 

BIBLE.— BAHRDT,  THE  THEODORE  PARKER  OF  GERMANY. 

From  Lessing  we  advance  to  those  who,  building  on  the  great 
foundation  which  he  laid,  have  been  the  most  largely  instru- 
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mental  in  diffusing  this  miscalled  "  enlightenment"  among  the 
German  nation.  Yet  we  cannot  discuss  in  detail  the  mea- 
sures, or  the  men  who  popularized  the  modern  infidelity  and 
battled  with  the  old  faith.  We  will  cite  the  names  of  the 
leaders  merely,  men  doubtless  better  and  higher  in  every  way 
than  the  horde  of  servile  imitators  ;  they  were  men  to  whom, 
with  all  their  onesidedness,  and  with  all  their  false  views,  it 
would  be  just  as  unfair  to  deny  a  certain  claim  to  respect,  as 
it  would  be  to  insist  that  they  laboured  for  the  injury  instead 
of  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men. 

Two  leaders  in  this  infidel   movement  claim  our  special 
attention,  one  eminent  in  the  department  of  education,  the 
other  in  that  of  periodical  and  popular  literature,   Basedow 
and   Nicolai.      The  education   of   youth,    and   the   periodical 
popular  press,  are  the  two  great  agencies  through  which  the 
ideas  which  agitate  the  times  give  their  impulse,  find  difiusion 
and  produce  far-reaching  effects.     Both  are  agents  on  whose 
relation  to  the  Church  much  is  dependent ;  and  if  in  this  era 
of  infidelity  of  which  we  write  there  was  a  papacy,  as  much 
as  there  was  in  middle  ages,  we  must  look  for  its  popes  among 
the  directors   of  schools  or  among  the  editors  of  influential 
journals.      Of  these  two  mighty  agencies,  before  which  even 
yet  public  opinion  bows  so  submissively,  nothing  was  known 
before.      The  school  stood  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Church, 
and  periodical  literature  under  a  censorship.      But  now  began 
a  change :  education  claimed  to  be  independent  of  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the   Church,  and  a  broad  current  of  literature 
spread  over  a  domain  of  life  which  had  hitherto  been  familiar 
only  with  the  Bible,  a  few  books  of  devotion,  and  some  scanty 
and  barren  facts  of  science.     The  new  educational  system,  and 
the  new  popular  pliilosophy,  played  into  each  others'  hands, 
and  contested  the  right  of  the  Church  to  be  the  only  instruc- 
tor of  youth,  the  only  guardian  of  the  people.      Not  content 
with  that,  after  they  had  gained  an  independent  existence, 
they  turned  their  united  forces  against  the  Church.     The 
ancient  edifice,  with  its  Gothic  towers  and  windows,  with  its 
gloomy  aisles  and  monuments,  seemed  to  be  no  longer  a  fitting 
place  for  the  instruction  of  light-hearted  childhood;  the  Church 
must  become  a  cheerful  school-room,  the  quaintly  carved  pul- 
pit, with  its  stone  staircase,  must  be  transformed  into  the 
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awkward  desk.  It  woukl  be  hard  to  say,  whether  this  great 
change  would  more  fitly  call  out  the  song  of  triumph  of 
one,  the  elegy  of  another,  or  the  satire  of  still  a  third.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  it  a  matter  alike  worthy  of  joy  and 
of  sorrow,  and  to  treat  it  thus,  is  the  duty  of  the  impartial 
historian. 

That  a  great  reform  in  education  was  needed,  that  it  was 
a  great  necessity  of  the  age,  no  one  will  deny,  who  casts  a 
glance  back  to  those  times.  The  religious  education  of  youth 
had  been  narrowed  down  to  the  mere  committal  of  the 
catechism  to  memory,  and  the  crowding  of  the  mind  with 
biblical  and  theological  details,  which  remain  entirely  undi- 
gested in  the  brain,  instead  of  being  transformed  into  flesh 
and  blood.  The  blame  did  not  lie  in  the  church  as  such,  it 
lay  in  the  ministers  of  the  church  and  their  ecclesiastical 
arrangements.  There  were  some  men  among  them  who 
exercised  large  and  wholesome  influence;  such  were  Francke 
and  the  able  teachers  of  the  Orphan  School  at  Halle.  With 
this  exception,  there  was  nothing  in  the  educational  field  of 
Germany  from  which  good  could  be  expected.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  no  true  science  of 
education.  What,  hitherto,  had  been  left  to  nature,  to  habit, 
and  to  traditional  prejudices,  had  to  be  corrected  and  raised 
to  the  place  of  an  art ;  its  good  elements  had  to  be  reduced 
to  laws,  its  bad  elements  cast  away.  Man  must  be  regarded 
as  a  whole,  as  truly  man  ;  his  education  must  be  a  gradual 
development  and  cultivation  of  body,  mind,  and  soul,  certainly 
a  noble  worthy  task,  but  also  a  very  difficult  one,  to  accom- 
plish which,  a  single  century,  however  "  enlightened,"  does 
not  suffice.  And  certainly  this  could  not  be  done  without 
deadly  offence  to  every  conservative  influence  of  society ;  and 
as  the  goal  of  every  educational  process  is  religious  develop- 
ment, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  new  movement 
produced  instant  strife  with  the  theologians — for  the  ground 
principles  of  education  are  connected  in  the  most  intimate 
manner  with  the  views  which  are  taken  of  the  nature  of 
man.  Whoever  adopts  the  old  doctrine  of  human  depravity 
must  insist  on  education  as  a  process  from  without,  inward. 
Its  work  must  be  to  break  the  natural  will,  as  if  it  were  a 
hard   and   putrified   thing,  and   to  do  it,  if  need  be,  by  the 
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sternest  measures.      The  historical  and  doctrinal  elements  of 
Christianity,  according  to  this  view,  cannot  be  too  early  im- 
pressed upon  the  soul  of  the  child,  and  it  is  of  prime  import- 
ance that  they  be  held  as  an  imperishable  possession.     Who- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  adopted  the  new  ideas  which  began 
largely  to  prevail,  regarded  human  nature  as   a  germinating 
seed  in  which  a  good  and  noble  impulse  dwells,  and  requiring 
only  fostering  care ;  the  educational  process  going  on  from 
within  outward.     Eeligion  was  not  only  to  be  carried  into 
the  soul  of  the  child,  but  was   also  to   be   drawn  from  that 
soul,  and  only  so  much  was  to  be  carried  in  as  was  adapted 
to  its  immature  grasp,  and  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  in- 
ward stimulus.     But   how  speedy   was  the   transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  the  denial  of  human  sensibility 
to  goodness,  to  the  denial  of  sin  and  a  fallen  nature,  from  an 
overestimate   of  historical   and  positive    Christianity,  to   an 
under  estimate  of  it ;  then  came   another  change.     The  old 
educational  system  had  borrowed  much  from  the  church  ;  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the   church  was  its  great  end.     A 
large  proportion  of  all  the  studies  of  the  gymnasium  and  the 
University   looked  towards   theology   and   the  clerical  pro- 
fession;  hence  the  value  laid  on  the  ancient  languages;  but 
the  modernized  educational  scheme  aimed  at  educating  men 
for  the  world  and  for  practical  life.    For  what  use,  then,  it  was 
said,     are     the     ancient    languages     and     ancient    history? 
Even  men  of  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy,  like  Frederick  William 
First,   expressed  themselves    against    the   Latin ;   and    even 
Thomasius  had  declared  the   uselessness  of  it  for  those  who 
were  not  professed  students.     And  so   education  was  trans- 
ferred from  a  narrow  ecclesiastical  field  to  broad  cosmopoli- 
tan ground,  from  a  positive  Christian  basis,    to    a   so-called 
philanthropical  one.     Rousseau  had  given  a  great  impulse  to 
this  movement  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Emile."      Basedow 
was  his  interpreter  and  advocate  in  Germanj^     To  Basedow 
succeeded  Saltzmann  and  Campe  ;  to  them  the  more  noble  and 
reliable  Pestalozzi. 

J.  B.  Basedow,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1723,  was  the  son  of 
a  hairdresser,  who  wished  to  educate  him  for  his  own  calling, 
and  governed  him  with  such  strict  discipline  that  Basedow 
ran  away  from  home  and  became  the  servant  of  a  country 
physician  in  Holstein.      The  latter  soon  discovered  the  re- 
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markable  capabilities  of  the  boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
father  at  Hamburg,  where  he  became  student  at  the  gymna- 
sium.    Reimarus,  the   supposed   author  of  the  Wolfenblittel 
Fragments,  was  his  teacher,  and  valued  him  highly.     It  was 
the  wish  of  his  father,  a  man  of  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy, 
that  Basedow  should  study  theology.     Even  when  a  student 
at  the  gymnasium,  the  young  man  preached  at  some  of  the 
villages  around  Hamburg.     He  was  very  genial  and  merry  in 
his  social  nature,  and  fond  of  all  the  boisterous  amusements 
of  youth.      He  studied  irregularly,  and  displayed  little  inclin- 
ation   for    hard   work,    while   the   rapidity   with   which  his 
mind  moved  helped  him  easily  over  every  difficulty.      Thus, 
prepared  neither  by  scientific  acquirements  nor  by  a  natural 
taste  for  theology,  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and  began  to  form  pro- 
jects for  becoming  a  great  and  celebrated  man.     He  was  soon 
tired  of  going  to  the  lectures,  and  chose  his  own  course  of 
study.      During  his  vacation  journeys  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men,  and   during   his   months   of  study  he   became 
familiar  with  books.      In  particular,  he  read  all  the  polemical 
works  of  his  time.     At  the  close  of  his  university  career  he 
accepted  a  tutorship  in  a  Holstein  family,  and  it  was  there 
that   his   natural,  undeniable  talent  for  instructing  first  dis- 
played itself,  in  a  success  in  making  his  teaching  comprehen- 
sible, and  in  converting  the  process  of  learning  almost  into  play. 
He  linked  his  instruction  to  almost  everything  ai^ound  him,  in 
the  schooboom,  in  the  house,  in  the  garden,  in  the  field,  and 
in  the  workshop.      His  talents  soon  attracted  much  notice, 
and  his  theory  was  received  with  such  favour  that  lie  soon 
entered  upon  a  wider  sphere.     As  a  public  teacher,  and  as  a 
writer  on   education,  he  soon  won   applause.      Laying  great 
stress  on  sound  understandiuo^,   and  considerino-  the  attain- 
ment  of  a  practical  philosophy  of  life  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able subjects  of  human  acquisition,  he  became  a  passionate 
antagonist  of  the  old  theology.      This  hostility,  and  certain 
bullying  habits,  which  he  did  not  lay  aside  even  when  a  pro- 
fessor, procured  his  transfer  to  Altona,  where  he  led  an  active 
hfe  for  some  time  as  a  leader  in  the  new  school  of  critical 
theology. 

His  next  step  was  to  enter  with  his  whole  powers  upon 
educational  reform.     Stimulated  by  Rousseau's  "Emile,"  he 
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issued  a  prospectus  for  his  great  work  on  elementary  instruc- 
tion, a  very  profitable  book  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  yielding 
him  15,000  rix-dollars.  There  was  no  lack  of  exaggerated 
representations  of  educational  science  as  it  existed  before, 
there  was  no  lack  of  ambitious  sentences,  nor  of  affectations 
of  every  kind,  yet  the  work,  which  appeared  in  1774,  met  in 
great  degree  the  public  expectation.  The  feature  which  gave 
it  its  special  success  was  its  indifferent  tone  in  relation  to 
religion,  an  indifference  evidently  purposed  and  carefully 
maintained.  In  its  view,  Catholics  ^nd  Protestants,  Jews 
and  Christians  must  be  treated  alike ;  the  mental  powers 
must  be  awakened,  the  habit  of  observation  sharpened,  and  a 
general  system  of  morality  taught  which  should  not  interfere 
formally  with  any  system  of  positive  religious  faith.  The 
book  met  with  universal  acceptance,  and  whoever  ventured 
to  oppose  it  was  held  to  be  an  advocate  of  superannuated 
opinions.  Basedow  became  the  universal  favourite  ;  he  had 
spoken  out  clearly  what  lay  in  many  minds  confused,  incom- 
plete and  unexpressed.  He  was  very  soon  invited  to  Dessau, 
and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  prince,  he  established  a  nor- 
mal school  to  test  the  practical  worth  of  his  ideas.  To  this 
school  he  gave  the  name  of  Philanthropical  Institute.  A 
prime  object  with  him  was  to  exclude  all  positive  religious 
instruction,  and  to  build  chiefly  upon  the  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  soul.  Such  conceptions  were  very 
attractive  to  many  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  pleasing 
flattery  which  they  offered  to  man's  nature.  Basedow  was 
not  lonof  without  eager  followers,  of  whom  Saltzmann  and 
Campe,  students  of  his  at  Dessau,  were  the  most  noted. 
Similar  institutes  sprang  up  elsewhere,  and  the  principles 
adopted  by  Basedow  were  grafted  upon  the  domestic  training 
of  children.  Immediate  changes  wei-e  perceived ;  in  place  of 
the  old  pedantic  stiffness  there  came  a  jocose  levity,  and 
instead  of  religious  instruction  as  given  heretofore,  there 
ensued  a  general  effort  to  develop  as  from  within  the  capa- 
cities of  the  soul.  A  universal  superficiality  of  knowledge 
followed,  a  want  of  consistency  in  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing, and  a  premature  scepticism  among  youth,  yet,  doubtless, 
despite  the  errors,  the  exaggerations,  the  whimsicalities,  and 
the  moral  effects  of  Basedow's  scheme,  it  was  a  needed  and 
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healthy  protest  against  the  religious  pedantry  of  a  former  day, 
and  a  needful  transition  to  the  position  which  we  fortunately 
occupy.  We  will  not  deny  that  in  this  revolution  of  educa- 
tional ideas  the  final  issue  was  good ;  and  we  will  not  subject 
the  personal  character  of  Basedow,  and  his  peculiarities  as  a 
man,  to  an  over  nice  analysis,  satisfied  as  we  are  that  the 
meagreness  of  his  own  scheme  proved  its  bane,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  conviction  that  a  balanced  system  of  educa- 
tional science  must  rest  on  a  positive  Christian  foundation. 

In  personal  appeai*ance,  Basedow  was  not  attractive.  He 
was  pertinacious  in  argument,  and  comparatively  indiflferent 
with  whom  he  conversed.  If  he  could  not  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Goethe,  he  would  thankfully  accept  that  of  a  dancing- 
master.  He  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  interjecting  start- 
ling questions,  putting  every  one  into  perplexity,  and  then 
laughing  bitterly  at  their  confusion.  Himself  the  preacher 
of  toleration,  he  was  the  most  intolerant  of  men. 

What  Basedow  was  in  the  domain  of  education,  Nicolai, 
another  high  priest  of  scepticism,  was  in  the  domain  of  peri- 
odical literature. 

Frederick  Nicolai,  the  most  prominent  publisher  of  his  day, 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  bookseller  of  Berlin.  He  received 
a  large  part  of  his  early  education  at  the  Orphan  School  at 
HaUe,  and  is  another  instance  of  what  we  have  often  marked 
among  his  cotemporaries,  viz.,  the  reaction  from  a  rigidly 
formal  and  unspiritual  religious  instruction  to  a  bold  and 
arrogant  infidelity.  Not  a  man  of  positive  and  original  genius, 
he  early  became  the  mouthpiece  of  Lessing  and  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  publisher  of  the  "General  German  Library,"  the  avowed 
organ  of  infidelity.  This  journal,  which  first  appeared  in. 
1765,  commanded  at  first  the  services  of  fifty  in  its  editorial 
corps,  and  at  the  height  of  its  power  there  were  an  hundred 
and  thirty.  It  was  the  recognised  medium  of  attack  upon 
superstition,  fanaticism,  and  prejudice,  upon  everything  which 
claimed  a  lofty  spirituality,  or  which  appealed  to  fancy  or 
feeling.  A  bare,  cold  intellectuality  capable  of  no  high  emo- 
tion, a  heartless  wit  which  laughs  at  everything  which  it 
does  not  understand,  set  themselves  upon  the  throne  of  a 
merciless  criticism,  and   sought  to   crush  everything  to  the 
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ground  which  ventured  to  resist  their  domineering  sway. 
Not  orthodox  people  alone,  not  those  who  are  called  dreamers 
and  pietists,  but  Goethe  and  the  poets  whenever  they  left  the 
blank  level  of  prosaic  thought,  and  philosophers  whenever 
they  rose  above  a  commonplace  manner  of  discussion,  were 
subjected  to  this  modern  inquisition,  on  a  charge  of  folly, 
hypocrisy  and  unavowed  Jesuitism. 

This  work,  like  Basedow's  educational  scheme,  was  in 
exact  union  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  seemed  to  meet  a 
crying  want  of  the  times.  It  popularised  all  departments  of 
thought  which  had  heretofore  been  the  jealously  guarded 
possessions  of  a  few.  Even  philosophy  was  no  longer  an 
unapproachable  theme.  Such  writers  as  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
Garve,  and  Engel,  brought  to  the  discussion  of  philosophy  a 
practicalness,  and  a  clearness  and  purity  of  style,  which 
tended  largely  to  awaken  a  popular  interest  in  it.  Trans- 
lations from  the  English  periodical  classics,  such  as  the 
"  Spectator,"  gave  impulse  in  the  same  direction,  as  did  also 
the  wi'itings  of  that  original  American  genius,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  one  of  the  most  perfect  representatives  of  the 
purely  materialistic  philosophy,  the  so-called  "  enlightenment " 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Everything  tended  to,  and  was 
measured  by,  practical  utility. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  preacher's  not  to  feel 
this  new  movement.  From  the  stiff  and  formal  presentation 
of  mere  doctrine,  there  was  a  reaction  towards  the  preaching 
of  simple  ethical  truth.  Benevolent  and  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, such  as  those  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  grew 
out  of  the  practical  spirit  of  this  modernized  Christianity. 
Instead  of  hearing  what  the  grace  of  God  can  effect  in  the 
soul,  people  heard  what  their  duties  to  their  neighbours  were, 
and  the  most  popular  preaching  was  that  which  was  based 
on  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan ;  and  people  heard  very 
little  religious  instruction  excepting  about  what  would  make 
them  happy  in  this  world,  and  which  would  render  them 
useful  citizens  and  worthy  heads  of  families  :  in  one  word, 
the  preaching  of  good  morals  took  the  place  of  the  preaching 
of  Christian  faith.  The  reaction  was  a  necessary  and  natural 
one,  still  it  was  a  reaction,  and  its  last  extreme  was  as 
meagre  as  its  first  had  been  harsh.      A  pure  Christianity  has 
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as  little  to  do  with  the  one  as  with  the  other;  it  demands  a  liv- 
ing faith  which  works  by  love,  and  all  good  deeds  which  have 
vitality  in  them  it  perfects  as  the  fruit  of  faith.  Mere  doc- 
trines held  by  the  understanding,  with  no  application  to  life, 
are  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  mere 
ethics  without  the  deeper  basis  of  a  soul  filled  with  faith.  But 
men  almost  always  fall  into  one  of  two  extremes.  Giving  up  a 
mere  intellectual  adherence  to  the  old  forms  of  doctrine,  they 
react  to  a  mere  external  morality,  a  method  directed  far  more 
to  a  mere  material  prosperity  than  to  the  incalculable  worth 
of  the  soul.  Not  that  the  preaching  of  morals  is  wrong ; 
Christ  and  the  apostles  preached  morality,  and  so  did  the 
Reformers,  Zwingli  in  particular.  It  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  now  preached  that  was  deficient.  It  was  for 
gotten  that,  besides  the  hands  with  which  man  earns  his  daily 
bread, — besides  the  feet  with  which  he  walks  his  busy 
rounds, — besides  the  head  with  which  he  thinks, — he  has  a 
heart  alwaj^-s  disquieted  until  it  finds  inward  peace ;  and  to 
these  men  of  mere  utility,  the  interests  of  the  heart  and  the 
emotional  nature  appeared  but  foolish  fanaticism.  This  was 
carried  so  far,  that  even  in  the  domain  of  poetry  Campe 
insisted  that  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-wheel  ought 
to  occupy  a  higher  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  than 
Homer  himself.  With  the  prevalence  of  such  crude  ideas  aU 
thought  of  supernatural  ideas,  and  of  the  unseen  world,  was 
crowded  one  side,  even  where  it  was  not  resolutely  opposed 
to  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Sermons 
were  preached  everywhere  upon  such  subjects  as  the  care  of 
health,  the  necessity  of  industry,  the  advantages  of  scientific 
tillage,  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  competence,  the  duties  of 
servants,  the  ill  efiects  of  lawsuits,  and  the  folly  of  super- 
stitious opinions.  I  will  not  enter  into  an  inquiry  whether 
it  is  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  Christmas  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  connect- the  sad  story  of  the  child  born  in 
a  manger  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  feeding  cattle  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  Jesus  walking  in  the  garden  at  the 
break  of  day  on  the  Easter  morning,  with  the  profit  of  rising- 
early  and  taking  a  walk  before  breakfast.  Not  a  word  was 
heard  regarding  atonement  and  faith, — sin  and  the  judgment, 
— salvation,  grace,  and  Christ's  kingdom.     A  selfish  love  of 
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pleasure,  and  a  selfish  theory  of  life,  put  a  selfish  system  of 
morals  in  the  place  of  a  lofty  religion.  The  old-fasLioned 
system  of  religious  service  had  to  be  modified  and  adjusted 
to  this  new  style  of  preaching,  which  was  as  clear  as  water, 
and  as  thin  as  water  too.  Everything  symbolical,  whose 
relation  to  practical  life  did  not  appear  at  once,  was  cast 
aside,  however  edifying  it  may  have  been  to  the  growth  of 
the  soul.  The  sacraments  were  an  empty  ceremony,  the 
festivals  of  the  Christian  year  unworthy  of  remembrance, 
and  even  the  person  of  Christ  of  indifferent  value,  provided 
always  that  the  morals  of  Christianity  should  be  retained. 
What  a  dry  shrivelled  remnant  of  Christian  faith  was  this  ! 

The  next  step  was  to  purify  the  old  and  precious  hjmans  of 
the  Church.  It  did  not  require  much  skill  to  so  modify 
expressions  as  to  make  them  ridiculous.  But  more  laughable 
still  was  the  absurd  attempt  to  strike  out  the  whole  poetical 
element  from  poetry,  and  to  reduce  sacred  song  to  the  level  of 
feeble  prose.     Paul  Gerhardt's  evening  song, 

"  Now  peaceful  all  the  forests  rest," 

Frederick  the  Great  dismissed  with  a  sneer  as  stupid  stuff; 
and  the  hymn-book  makers  of  his  age,  wishing  to  retain  the 
beautiful  melody,  and  yet  make  it  'practical  by  linking  it  to 
life,  substituted  for  Gerhardt's  line  the  following — 

"  Now  peaceful  rests  the  entire  world," 

but  this  would  not  do.  Either  Basedow  or  some  of  his  imi- 
tators discovered  that  the  line  as  it  then  stood  was  not  true 
to  geographical  fticts — that  while  one  half  of  the  world  is 
sleeping,  the  other  half  is  broad  awake.  The  final  emenda- 
tion remedied  that,  and  left  the  line 

"  Now  peaceful  rests  a  hemisphere." 

Every  element  of  fancy,  every  appeal  to  the  emotional 
nature,  every  trace  of  oriental  imagery  was  rejected.  Nothing 
was  retained  in  the  hymns  of  these  men,  except  good  common 
sense,  an  excellent  quality  in  its  place,  but  eminently  stupid 
in  sacred  song.  While  complaining  of  the  meagreness  of  the 
old  hymnology,  they  composed  hymns  on  such  themes  as  a 
Good  Use  of  Time,  on  Friendship,  on  Frugality  and  Modera- 
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tion.  We  give  a  version  of  one,  as  representative  of  the  pre- 
valent stjde,  but  not  so  crude  a  specimen  as  might  have  been 
selected. 

"  To  take  my  body's  weal  in  charge, 
Thou  hast  commanded  me,  O  Lord : 
To  see  it  injured  by  my  fault. 
Thou  hast  forbidden  by  Thy  word. 

"  Industrious,  Thou  would'st  have  us  be, 
While  we  are  tenants  of  the  earth. 
And  Thou  hast  willed  that  what  we  do, 
Should  be  large  mutual  profit  worth. 

"  0  give  us  mental  strength  and  joy, 
O  grant  a  large  increase  of  power. 
That  we  be  true  to  every  trust, 
And  conscientious  every  hour." 

The  last  step  of  all  was  to  emasculate  the  strong  and 
vigorous  language  of  Luther's  version  of  the  Bible,  substituting 
a  weak,  modern,  over  fine  style,  and  making  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah,  Paul,  and  even  Jesus,  speak  in  the  same  language 
which  they  would  use  if  they  were  writing  a  trial  sermon 
before  entering  the  ministry.  The  brief  and  pregnant  sen- 
tence, "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,"  became,  in  the  new  version,  "  God,  external  to  whom 
nothing  existed,  made  a  commencement  of  all  things,  by  call- 
ing into  being  the  primitive  constituent  materials  thereof" 

The  representative  man  of  this  crude  type  of  German  infi- 
delity, when  it  had  run  to  its  extreme  of  frivolity,  of  blas- 
phemy, of  prosaic  weakness  and  emptiness,  was  K.  F.  Bahrdt. 
One  of  the  weakest  of  men,  so  far  as  regards  symmetry  of 
character  and  strong  intellectual  power,  he  reflected,  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  the  superficial  scepticism  of  his  times,  that 
we  must  bestow  on  him  more  than  a  passing  glance. 

Bahrdt,  born  in  1741,  studied  theology  at  Leipzig  when 
old  enough  to  enter  the  university.  His  manner  of  working 
was  irregular,  as  with  so  many  soft  heads  who  have  relied 
more  on  their  own  genius  than  on  patient  acquisition.  To 
this  irregular  method  of  labour,  he  united  a  want  of  moral 
principle,  and  so  led  a  wasted  life,  made  the  more  wretched  by 
unbounded  vanity.  This  moral  defect,  and  the  last  named 
defect  of  character,  begot  in  him  a  spirit  of  disquiet  and  a  want 
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of  fixedness,  wliich  followed  him  like  an  evil  demon  his  whole 
life.  Bahrdt  was  not  without  talents,  but  he  drew  prematurely 
upon  them  and  checked  their  power  of  growth.  He  wrote 
and  preached  a  sermon  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Vanity,  for- 
wardness, and  confidence  in  his  own  powers  (so  he  himself 
tells  us),  combined  with  his  desire  to  please  his  parents  in 
driving  him  to  this  step.  He  wrote  the  sermon  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  and  while  engrossed  with  thoughts  of  a  most 
worldly  nature,  and  even  while  leading  a  life  of  great  irregu- 
larities. The  success  in  preaching  it  was  so  soothing  to  his 
vanity,  as  to  inci'ease  his  confidence  in  himself  from  day  to 
day,  and  to  strengthen  his  determination  to  shine  as  brilliantly 
in  the  professor's  chair  as  he  had  already  done  in  the  pulpit. 
The  external  covering  of  professed  orthodoxy  served  him  for  a 
■while;  but  soon  he  was  betrayed  into  public  disputation 
which  revealed  the  extent  of  his  ignorance.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  his  doubts,  his  religious  doubts,  began  to  press  in 
upon  him.  But  it  was  not  theological  doubts,  but  his  sad 
morals  which  compelled  him  to  leave  Leipsic  in  1768.  He 
removed  thence  to  Erfurt,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Here  he  began  to  express  publicly  his  dissent 
from  the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  the  Church,  though 
modestly  as  yet ;  awakening  the  opposition  of  theological  men, 
yet  calling  out  a  reactionaiy  protest  against  such  opposition 
in  the  form  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  university  of  Erlangen.  A  thoughtless  unhappy 
marriage  served  to  embitter  still  more  a  life  already  wasted 
and  desolate.  He  left  Erfurt  and  came  to  Giessen,  The  re- 
port of  his  heretical  views  had  already  preceded  him ;  Bahrdt 
strove  to  dispel  it,  by  having  recourse  to  a  subterfuge,  which 
does  not  give  a  very  favourable  impression  with  regard  to  his 
honesty.  He  tried,  as  he  himself  confesses,  to  give  his  open- 
ing sermon  an  orthodox  cast  of  expression.  "  One  only  needs 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jesus,  a  la  Lavater,  very  often,  and 
with  a  very  solemn  tone,  to  convince  the  crowd  he  was  sound 
in  the  faith — so  I  did  what  prudence  dictated,  and  preached 
a  sermon  very  full  of  Jesus,  as  the  old  ladies  say." 

His  eloquent  manner  was  of  large  service  to  him,  and  on 
his  style  he  expended  great  labour.  He  not  only  preached 
but  gave  theological  lectures,   and  was  largely  engaged  in 
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literary  plans.  Still,  he  was  not  yet  persuaded  in  regard  to 
the  central  truths  of  religion.  After  a  certain  sort  he  be- 
lieved in  the  Bible,  or,  at  least,  persuaded  himself  that  the 
Bible  was  the  source  of  divine  truth ;  but  he  sought  to  make 
it  useless  for  the  purposes  of  orthodoxy.  He  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  a  dialect  peculiar  to  himself,  and  after- 
wards confessed  that  this  translation,  "  made  in  the  fair 
presence  of  this  beautiful  outward  creation,"  viz.,  in  the  back 
garden  of  a  spirit-dealer,  was  a  financial  speculation.  It  was 
not  so  profitable,  however,  as  Basedow's  work  on  education, 
and  Nicolai's  "Review."  A  few  bottles  of  old  wine  was  all 
that  the  dedication  to  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Wurtzburg 
brought  him.  On  the  other  side  the  storm  arose.  The 
Protestant  theologians,  Gotze  of  Hamburg  at  their  head, 
declared  themselves  his  opponents,  and  Bahrdt  found  him- 
self compelled  to  seek  a  new  field  of  activity.  Here 
Basedow  came  to  his  rescue.  For  some  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  educational  labours.  But  publishing  a  second 
edition  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  while  the 
head  teacher  in  an  institute  at  Worms,  a  Catholic  centre,  he 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  clergy  of  that  church,  and  his 
book  was  confiscated.  After  travelling  to  Holland  and  Eng- 
land for  an  institute  elsewhere,  he  was  suspended,  by  an 
imperial  edict,  from  exercising  any  clerical  function  in 
any  part  of  the  German  empire.  He  hoped  upon  this  to  find 
a  refuge  in  Prussia,  and  in  1779  he  came  to  Halle,  but  here 
Semler  met  him  with  his  whole  weight  of  authority  and 
influence,  Semler,  upon  whose  protection  he  had  confidently 
counted.  He  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher 
Eberhard.  It  was  he  who  drove  the  last  relic  of  faith  out  of 
Bahrdt's  soul.  Eberhard,  formerly  a  preacher  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  was  the  author  of  a  work  called  an  "  Apology  for 
Socrates  ;  or,  the  Final  Salvation  of  the  Heathen,"  a  field 
which  attracted  some  attention.  If  the  earlier  hyper-ortho- 
doxy condemned  the  heathen  to  perdition  without  reservation, 
and  almost  without  pity,  neology  placed  Socrates  on  the 
same  level  with  Christ.  Both  views  were  partial,  and,  there- 
fore, both  untrue.  But  to  an  un scholarly  and  light-headed 
man  like  Bahrdt,  it  was  not  hard  to  prove  that  Christ  laid 
down  no  important  principle  that  Socrates  had  not  announced 
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before.  "  Now,"  says  Bahrdt,  "  the  death-knell  of  my  faith 
was  struck.  But  this  does  not  fall  from  his  lips  in  sorrow  ; 
he  glories  in  the  same  breath  that  he  has  at  last  come  into 
the  free  air,  that  he  has  shaken  off  the  fetters  which  had 
clogged  his  feet  so  long.  The  past  he  regarded  as  the  time 
of  growth,  the  present  as  the  time  of  ripeness.  "  I  looked 
upon  Moses  and  Jesus,"  he  himself  confesses,  "  upon  Confucius, 
Socrates,  Luther,  Semler,  and — myself,  as  the  instruments  of 
Providence,  through  which  He  is  working  for  the  welfare  of 
man."  With  the  third  edition  of  his  New  Testament  ap- 
peared also  his  notorious  letters  upon  the  Bible,  written  in  a 
popular  style,  and  having  for  their  object  to  strip  from  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  person  of  Christ  every  mark  of  the 
miraculous  and  the  mysterious,  under  the  pretence  of  recom- 
mending Christianity  more  favourably  to  men  of  philo- 
sophic mind.  Christianity  must  have  fallen  very  low  to 
have  needed  the  recommendation  of  a  Bahrdt ;  a  Bahrdt 
who,  in  his  almanac  of  churchmen  and  heretics,  spoke 
of  the  most  of  the  theologians  living  then  as  hj^pocrites 
or  stupids  ;  a  Bahrdt  who,  after  giving  lectures  on  morality 
for  a  while  to  a  mixed  audience,  became  the  dispenser  of 
wine  and  beer  in  a  tavern  at  Halle,  till  at  last  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  Magdeburg  for  writing  some  scurj-ilous  lampoons, 
and  released  from  there  dissatisfied  and  embittered  against 
the  whole  world.     He  closed  his  sad  life  at  Halle  in  1792. 

With  the  career  of  Bahrdt  we  have  carried  the  denial  of 
Christianity  to  its  last  stage.  We  must  hereafter  turn  to  the 
positive  side,  and  watch  the  process  of  reconstruction,  not 
merely  asking  what  was  doubted  and  destroyed,  but  what 
was  reaffirmed,  defended,  and  established. 
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THOROUGHGOING  PROTESTS  AGAINST  INFIDELITY. 

TWO    PARTIES,    THOSE    WHO    WOULD    CONCEDE    ALL    NON-ESSEN- 
TIALS,   AND    THOSE    WHO    WOULD    CONCEDE    NOTHING. THE 

ABLEST    CONTENDERS    FOR    ORTHODOX    DOCTRINE     NOT     THE 

CLERGY  BUT  MEN  OF  SCIENCE. EULER  THE  MATHEMATICIAN, 

AND    HIS    DEFENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. ALBERT  VON  HALLER 

THE  PHYSIOLOGIST. GELLERT  THE  POET. 

We  now  turn  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side.  We 
have  traced  infidelity  to  its  lowest  and  crudest  forms.  Further 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  Instances  of  a  reckless  profanation 
of  everything  holy  might  be  easily  cited,  and  proofs  of  the 
concordance  between  unbelief  and  levity  abound.  But  even 
in  this  time  of  darkness  a  pure  Christianity  was  not  without 
zealous  and  able  defenders,  men  of  large  attainments  in  know- 
ledge as  well  as  of  blameless  life.  Even  within  the  philo- 
sophica,l  and  literary  world,  with  all  the  efforts  to  destroy 
Christianity,  we  find  an  unfaltering  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  to  sustain  it,  to  strengthen  troubled  spirits,  to  solve 
doubts,  to  dispel  reproaches,  and  to  restore  peace.  Not  all 
who  ranked  themselves  among  the  defenders  took  the  same 
course.  While  some  were  firmly  resolved  to  surrender  nothing 
of  what  had  been  considered  the  principles  of  a  biblical  faith, 
others  manifested  a  wilhngness  to  give  up  aU  that  was  not 
essential,  and  to  guard  with  double  constancy  what  should 
remain.  Of  course,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  misunderstand- 
ings among  both  these  parties  of  defenders  of  a  common  faith. 
Indeed,  Tholvick  says  of  the  latter  of  the  two  classes,  that 
they  were  like  some  foolish  man  who  cries  out  that  his  house 
is  on  fire,  and  throws  the  "best  mirrors  out  of  the  window  to 
save  tbem.  Great  differences  of  opinion  existed  as  to  what 
was  essential  and  non-essential  in  doctrine. 

We  need  to  make  two  observations  in  advance.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  theologians  have  a  special  interest  in 
defending  Christianity.  They  must  defend  it  because  it  is 
their  calling  so  to  do.      Were  it  not  for  this  they  would  faU 
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in  with  the  general  voice  of  the  times.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
most  eminent  defenders  of  Christianity  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  that  they  were  not  theologians,  they  were  not 
clergymen,  nay,  more,  they  were  men  who,  if  actuated  by 
religious  motives,  would  have  gained  far  more  repute  and 
consideration  if  they  had  chimed  in  with  the  general  voice  of 
the  times.  This  is  the  first  observation.  The  second  is,  that 
in  view  of  the  great  advance  in  natural  science,  such  a  blow 
has  been  given  to  a  belief  in  revelation  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  a  thorough  physicist  to  believe  in  miracles  in  the 
seen,  nor  mysteries  in  the  unseen  world.  And  yet  it  is 
observable  that  the  most  able  defenders  of  Christianity,  Euler 
and  Albert  von  Haller,  were  not  theologians,  but  the  leaders 
of  science  in  their  day,  Euler  in  mathematics,  Haller  in  phy- 
siology. We  must  speak  briefly  of  the  labours  of  two  such 
men. 

Leonhard  Euler  was  born  in  1707.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  Basle.  He  displayed  very  early  his  remarkable 
genius  for  mathematics,  and  gave  promise  of  the  eminence 
which  he  afterwards  attained.  In  1741  Frederick  the 
Great  called  him  to  Berlin.  Under  the  very  face  of  the  free- 
thinking  king  he  published  his  "  Defence  of  Revelation 
against  the  Attacks  of  Free-thinkers."  This  admirable  book 
was  so  marked  for  ability  that  we  sketch  its  main  features. 
Euler  rests  our  need  of  a  revelation  not  so  much  on  human 
knowledge  as  on  human  will.  The  completeness  of  man  lies 
in  the  harmony  of  his  understanding  and  his  will.  Only 
wliere  the  understandinof  and  the  will  aofree, — where  the 
understanding  rests  upon  a  knowledge  of  God's  requirements, 
and  the  human  will  is  in  subjection  to  the  divine,  is  happi- 
ness to  be  found.  The  want  of  this  harmony  produces 
unhappiness.  "  The  understanding,"  says  Euler,  "  can  attain 
to  a  high  degree  of  knowledge,  and  the  will  be  not  bettered. 
Experience  proves  this  :  for  very  often  men  of  the  keenest 
intellects  are  the  most  deficient  in  goodness,  and  yet  oftener 
a  high  degree  of  virtue  is  commensurate  with  a  mean  under- 
standing." _  A  revelation  which  should  merely  increase  our 
knowledge  without  healthfully  influencing  our  will,  would  be 
an  injury  to  the  race  ;  and  in  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
religion,  by  introducing  the  love  of  God,  as  its  most  active 
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element  in  subduing  the  will  of  man,  lies  tlie  main  burden  of 
proof  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  It  not  only 
enlarges  our  knowledge  of  duty,  but  it  also  gives  our  most 
needful  help.  Such  a  book  cannot  be  an  imposture ;  and 
not  to  believe  in  it  because  it  contains  difficulties  would  only 
plunge  us  into  difficulties  greater  yet.  And  using  geometry 
to  illustrate  faith,  he  shows  that  the  alleged  difficulties  in 
the  Christian  religion  are  not  greater  than  those  with  which 
the  mathematician  contends.  And  he  shows  conclusively 
that  the  refusal  to  accept  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  of  God,  is 
an  offence  of  the  will ;  else  why  do  those  who  stumble  at 
everything  which  they  find  in  the  Bible  so  readily  believe 
everything  else  ?  Euler  was  a  thoroughly  practical  theo- 
logian, with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He 
rested  his  whole  plea  for  the  Bible  on  the  necessity  of  a  spi- 
ritual regeneration  of  the  soul  and  of  a  change  of  the  will. 
The  life  of  this  great  .man  was  full  of  sadness,  but  thoroughly 
simple,  patient,  and  Christ-like.  He  lost  his  right  eye  in 
1735,  he  became  entirely  blind  in  1766.  He  lost  his 
house  and  his  library  by  fire,  and  bore  all  this  with  a 
resigned  and  cheerful  spirit,  and  died  in  1783. 

As  Euler  stands  among  mathematicians,  so  does  Albert 
von  Haller  among  natuialists.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
science  of  physiology  owes  its  foundation  to  him.  And  it  is 
this  science  most  of  all  to  which  unbelief  has  made  its  appeal, 
asserting  as  it  does,  that  the  spiritual  part  of  man  is  only  the 
result  of  his  physical  organization,  and  that  with  the  body's 
dissolution  it  ceases  to  be.  But  precisely  here  Haller  took 
issue  with  the  materialists,  making  a  sharp  discrimination 
between  the  mortal  body  and  the  immortal  soul — between 
the  ground  in  which  the  plant  takes  root  and  the  plant  itself — 
just  as  he  discriminates  between  the  plant  and  the  unseen 
hand  of  Him  who  created  it,  and  who  trains  it  up  for  heaven. 

Albert  von  Haller  was  ^a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  descended 
from  a  noble  family.  He  displayed^  a  remarkable  genius,  even 
in  his  childhood,  and  early  entered  on  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, beginning  as  a  pupil  of  the  world-renowned  Boerhaave, 
in  Ley  den.  In  1736  he  was  appointed  Professor  in  Gottin- 
gen,  and  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  an  reputation  which 
soon  became  European.      The  greatest  Academies  of  the  cen- 
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tury,  those  of  Upsala,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  Bologna,  Paris, 
Florence,  Padua,  Copenhagen,  and  St.  Petersburg,  accounted 
it  an  honour  to  reckon  him  among  their  members. 

His  diary  has  been  published,  and  gives  us  a  thorough 
insight  into  a  spirit  always  struggling  to  perfect  itself  in  a 
knowledge  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  his  profoundly  scientific 
career  he  wi-ites,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  such  words  as  these  : 
"  0  soften  my  hard  heart ;  teach  me  to  know  Jesus  ;  not  to 
confess  Him  merely  with  my  lips,  but  to  appropriate  His 
grace.  O  teach  me,  when  I  am  sad  at  heart,  not  to  turn  to 
worldly  consolation,  but  to  Thee  !  O  give  me  another  heart, 
that  shall  not  flatter,  that  shall  love  Thee,  and  be  wholly 
Thine!"  Again  he  writes:  "  O  that  I  might  think,  in  this 
still  hour,  on  eternity,  and  prize  the  pitiful  joys  of  this  fleet- 
ing life  at  their  true  worth  !  O  that  I  might  not  only  know, 
but  feel,  that  out  of  peace  with  God  there  is  nothing  for  me, 
and  that  the  most  pleasurable  life  is  only  a  sad  dream,  which 
eternity  will  end."  And  again  ;  "  Without  God  the  heart  of 
man  is  a  sea  in  constant  storm  ;  and  so  long  as  we  find  our 
happiness  in  vanities,  so  long  will  we  live  without  peace  and 

joy" 

Wlien  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  once  honoured 
him  with  a  visit,  he  recorded  in  his  diary,  "  My  vanity  and 
pride  have  been  flattered  to-day.  But  let  me  not  forget,  O 
my  God,  that  my  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  man,  from 
whose  favour  or  disfavour  I  shall  have  in  a  short  time  little 
to  fear  or  to  hope.  Keep  me  in  mind  that  this  alone  is  true 
happiness, — to  know  Thee,  to  love  Thee,  to  be  assured  of 
Thy  grace,  and  to  find  in  Thee  a  reconciled  God  and  Judge." 
When,  a  few  days  after  this  visit  of  the  emperor,  some  one 
was  congratulating  him  on  the  honour  shown  him,  he  answered 
in  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Rejoice,  if  your  names  are  written 
in  heaven." 

That  a  man  who  was  so  rigid  in  his  self-examinations 
should  feel  an  inward  call  to  become  a  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  surprise  no  one ;  and  more  especially  since  there 
was  at  that  time  such  demand  made  upon  men  who  united 
scholarly  acquisition  with  Christian  experience,  to  defend  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Haller,  therefore,  wrote 
and   published   his  theological  letters.      In  the  first  one  of 
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these  he  takes  the  around  that  religion,  in  order  to  become  a 
solace  in  time  of  trouble,  must  be  felt,  embraced  with  the 
heart  no  less  than  with  the  understanding.  In  his  views  of 
human  depravity  Haller  differs  widely  from  those  who 
gloried  in  an  unsullied  lofty  nature.  He  was  very  clear  and 
positive  in  his  estimate  of  sin.  The  externals  of  honour  and 
benevolence  with  which  men  disguise  a  nature  deeply  guilty, 
did  not  prevent  his  seeing  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  and 
dealing  faithfully  with  it.  Where  Bahrdt  and  Voltaire 
gloried  in  their  virtues,  Albert  von  Haller  repeated  the  pub- 
lican's prayer,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  Assuredly 
there  is  a  philosophical  and  rationalistic  phariseeism,  as  much 
as  there  is  of  any  other  kind.  And  this  Haller  opposed  with 
the  whole  strength  of  his  genius.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  his  theology  is  the  depravity  of  the  heart ;  and  he  advances 
from  this  as  Paul  advances  from  the  same  great  truth  to  the 
mystery  of  redemption.  "  The  first  view  of  this  m3\stery," 
says  Haller,  "  is  like  that  of  a  mountain  height,  and  human 
reason,  human  wisdom,  and  human  understanding,  sink  into 
nothing  before  it.  The  Eternal  One,  the  incomprehensible 
God,  manifests  Himself  to  the  people  of  one  of  His  smallest 
planets  ;  He  pities  the  poor  creatures  who  live  upon  this 
earth,  and  He  unites  Himself  to  their  life  as  a  God  only  can, 
taking  up  their  thoughts  and  their  deeds,  and  running 
through  the  whole  course  of  a  mortal  career  to  a  sad  and 
ignominious  death."  It  is  a  touching  spectacle  to  see  a  great 
and  brilliant  genius  like  that  of  Haller  bow  before  the  more 
majestic  greatness  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  look  on  in 
silent  adoration  where  the  spirit  of  infideHty  stood  unabashed. 
Of  the  workings  of  divine  grace  in  the  heart  of  the  believer, 
Haller  somewhere  says  decisively,  "  No  one  has  truly 
given  himself  to  God  who  does  not  discover  as  plainly  the 
working  of  grace  in  the  heart  as  he  feels  the  power  of  sin. 
I  am  truly  .convinced  that  in  the  grace  of  God  we  have  an 
Almighty  helper,  who  can  free  us  from  the  bonds  of  sin,  and 
lead  us  "on  to  lofty  and  consecrated  purposes." 

A  third  eminent  defender  of  Christianity  was  Gellert,  the 
Christian  Poet  and  Professor  at  Leipsic.  His  life  was  entirely 
uneventful,  characterized  not  less  by  persistent  and  faithful 
efforts,  than  by  protracted  and   painful  physical  sufferings. 
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As  a  teacher  he  exei-ted  a  silent  but  eminently  liealthful  in- 
fluence over  the  young  men  of  Germany,  four  hundred  of 
whom  were  sometimes  under  his  instructions  at  once.  As  a 
poet  he  was  the  Watts  of  his  country,  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  growth  of  that  prosy  utilitarian  kind 
of  sacred  poetry  to  which  rationalism  gave  rise.  Inferior  to 
Lessing  in  keenness  and  to  Euler  in  scientific  attainments, 
he  yet  filled  a  large  place  in  the  eye  of  his  countrj^men ;  his 
hymns  were  universally  read,  his  piety  was  praised  by  nearly 
all ;  the  king,  Frederick  the  Great,  honoured  him  with  a  spe- 
cial audience,  and  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and  even 
the  Roman  Catholics  tendered  him  their  homage. 

Thus  much  for  the  efforts  made  to  protest,  lOot  and  branch, 
against  the  rationalizing  tendencies  of  the  times.  We  now 
come  to  the  men,  many  of  them  most  worthy  and  amiable, 
who  deemed  it  the  soundest  policy  to  conciliate  the  enemy  by 
timely  concessions  of  all  that  was  unessential  in  faith. 


XL 
HALF-WAY  RATIONALISM. 

THE   HALF-WAY  RATIONALISTS. EFFORTS   TO    COMPROMISE     BE- 
TWEEN   THE    ORTHODOX    AND  THE  SCEPTICS. CONCESSIONS 

TO  THE  OPPONENTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. JERUSALEM. SPALD- 
ING.  ZOLLIKOFER. THE  ENDING  OF  ALL  THESE  EFFORTS  IN 

THE    THOROUGH-GOING    DEISM  OF  TELLER. THE    EDICT    OF 

GOVERNMENT  TO  CHECK  THE    GROWTH  OF  INFIDELITY. ITS 

FUTILE  RESULTS. BENGEL  AND  HIS  WORK. 

We  pass  from  that  able  class  of  minds,  of  whom  we  spoke  in 
our  last  chapter,  to  another  class  of  defenders  of  Christianity, 
not  less  honest  and  sincere,  although  widely  different  in  their 
method :  men  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit,  and 
having  no  sympathy  with  the  coarse  and  frivolous  scepticism 
of  their  cotemporaries,  and  who  felt  it  their  mission  to  rescue 
what  was  holy  from  impious  hands,  and  to  commend  what 
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was  fundamental   in   Clnistianity  to    the    most    enlightened 
thinkers  of  their  day.     These  men  were,  however,  somewhat 
tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
their  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  such  a  system  of  accom- 
modation and  concession  of  unessential,  as  should  disarm  the 
opposition  of  avowed  inlidels,  give  a  quietus  to  disturbed  and 
sceptical  minds,  and  yet  not  displease  thorough -going  believers. 
These  men  must  not  for  a  moment  be  confounded  with  such 
light-minded    triHers    as    Bahrdt,    although   they   may   have 
shared  some  of  their  opinions.      The  point  always  to  be  re- 
garded in  such  comparisons  is  the  spirit  out  of  which  religious 
difierences  grow.     But  this   point  was   not   held    distinctly 
enough  in  view  in  the  last  century.     And  the  result  was,  that 
men  of  Christlike  temper,  perfect  honesty  and  sinceiity  of  pur- 
pose, drew  upon  themselves  a  suspicion,  a  hatred,  and  a  mis- 
understanding, which  lasted  even  to    the  third   and   fourth 
generation.      Is  anything  more  painful  to  bear  or  to  think  of 
as  borne,  by  men  of  gniileless  motive  and  gentle  spirit?    Because 
it  is  our  custom  to  measure  the  faith  of  a  man  by  the  language 
of  his  religious  confession,  the  error  has  been  often  made  of 
bringing  into  undue  prominence  errors  of  the  understanding, 
and  of  passing  a  hasty  judgment  upon  the  heart,  which  cer- 
tainly has  often  been  far  sounder  than  in  many  who  set  no 
value  upon  a  pure  heart,  but  only  on  an  accu3^ate  intellectual 
statement  of  religious  truth.      It  makes  me  sick  in  my  soul, 
when  I  hear  men,  who  were  the  leaders  of  their  times  in  morals 
and  religion,  called  unbelieving,  unchi-istian,  and  even  anti- 
christian,  w^hen  I  know  that  many  of  them,  in  spirit  and  in 
deep  religious  feeling  were  far  superior  to  many  speculative 
thinkers  of  our  time,  who  probably  have  a  more  digested  and 
a  more  thoroughly  comprehensive  grasp  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  no  more  of  a  deep  spiritual  experience  than  they.    I  would 
not  be  understood  as  speaking  in  approval  of  their  theology, 
for  their  theology  was  a  mirVor,  poor  and  broken,  of  their  age  ; 
I  do  not. deny  their  errors,  nor  the  dangerous  defects  of  their 
theological  system,  nor  the  one-sided  consequences  to  which  it 
led  ;  least  of  all  would  I  commend  their  writings  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  Christians  now ;   I  believe  we  have  advanced  far 
beyond  them  in  Christian  truth,  and  I  rejoice  at  it ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  our  duty  to  prize  and  to  acknow- 
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ledge  truth  wherever  we  find  it,  in  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants,  in  Orthodox  and  Heterodox,  in  Mystics  and  Pietists. 
We  name  first  a  man  who  was  a  cotemporary  with  Gellert, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  Dr.  Jerusalem. 

J.  F.  W.  Jerusalem  was  born  in  1709,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman.  He  early  became  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden.  Later  he  made  a  jour- 
ney through  Holland,  and  became  acquainted  with  men  repre- 
senting all  religious  rites,  and  learned  how  to  prize  what 
was  good  in  each.  He  sought,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
biography,  to  become  acquainted  with  every  man  of  high 
Christian  principle,  and  the  nearer  he  came  into  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  such,  he  enjoyed  their  society  the  more  thoroughly, 
and  saw  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  despite 
all  the  differences  in  expression,  bear  the  same  fruit. 

Jerusalem  led  an  active  influential  life  in  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  advancing  from  the  position  of  private  tutor  in  the 
ducal  family  to  the  prince.  His  life  was  in  every  way  a  bless- 
ing to  Brunswick.  The  eminent  school  called  the  Carolinian,  and 
the  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  owe  their  existence 
to  him.  His  observations,  both  on  education  and  the  treat- 
ment of  paupers,  were  the  result  of  a  large  experience,  and 
have  value  even  now.  Some  words  of  his  on  religious  instruc- 
tion I  cannot  forbear  quoting.  "  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
sad,  that  according  to  present  arrangements,  instruction  in 
religion  ceases  at  just  that  time  when  the  understanding  begins 
to  attain  some  maturity,  and  that  therefore  young  people, 
have  no  further  knowledge  of  Christianity  left  them  for  their 
future  life,  than  what  reyiains  of  their  meagre  instruction 
during  j^outh.  Sermons  can  never  make  this  want  good,  and 
yet  it  is  these  very  young  people  who,  on  account  of  their 
varied  employments,  will  exercise  a  large  influence  over 
society."  This  deficiency,  in  a  thorough  religious  course  of 
instruction,  Jerusalem  ascribes  to  the  almost  universal  under- 
rating of  the  value  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  God,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  that  external  form  of  rigid  belief  which, 
lacking  the  very  spirit  of  religion,  causes  men  to  react  towards 
scepticism  and  unbelief.  "We  have,"  says  he,  "altogether  too 
little  Christianity :  people  enough  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christian,  but  too  few  who  have  the  truth  within  themselves, 
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who  can  bear  witness  to  its  blessedness,  and  speak  with  assur- 
ance of  its  testimony  in  themselves." 

While  Basedow  and  his  followers  sought  to  divorce  educa- 
tion from  religion,  Jerusalem  sought  to  make  strong  the  bond 
between  church  and  school,  and  to  contribute  to  the  further- 
ance of  that,  he  desu-ed,  that  the  church  should  share  in  the 
light  which  the  school  was  flinging  out  in  new  profusion. 
He  criticised  the  purely  theological  training  of  the  clergymen 
of  his  day,  and  insisted  on  the  need  of  a  broader  and  more 
harmonious  culture.  Without  wishing  to  proscribe  the  dead 
lano-uasres,  he  condemned  the  one-sided  devotion  to  their 
attainment,  and  tried  to  bring  into  new  prominence  the  study 
of  natural  science,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  German.  The 
development  of  the  resources  of  his  mother-tongue  was  a 
favourite  theme  with  him,  and  his  weight  was  largely  influ- 
ential in  giving  this  direction  to  the  studies  of  young  men. 

Not  only  upon  education,  but  upon  the  condition  of  paupers, 
Jerusalem  exerted  a  vast  control,  and  to  him  his  country  is 
indebted  for  services  in  behalf  of  the  poor  which  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  Public  charity  had  heretofore  restricted  itself 
in  great  part  to  the  mere  giving  of  alms  :  Jerusalem  exalted 
it  to  a  science :  he  founded  institutions  which  should  stimu  - 
late  to  industry,  and  give  paupers  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
part  of  their  living  at  least ;  and  more  than  all,  he  sought  to. 
invest  their  children  with  a  cordon  of  religious  associations, 
that  they  might,  in  their  future  life,  have  some  memory  of 
holy  things,  and  be  able  in  all  the  possible  adversities  of  a 
career  of  poverty,  to  look  upon  the  cross  of  Christ  and  bear 
their  burden  in  patience.  It  is  clear  that  the  Christianity 
which  such  a  man  possessed  was  not  learned  by  rote,  a  mere 
system  for  the  brain,  but  faith  for  the  heart.  And  this  devout 
and  earnest  practical  piety  he  displayed  in  all  his  relations  to 
others,  and  in  all  the  provident  trials  of  his  life.  A  hard 
blow  to  him  was  the  de^ijih  of  his  only  son,  the  staff"  of  his 
old  age,  and  a  young  man  of  promise.  Soon  after  this  he  lost 
his  wife.  "  Both  of  these  bereavements  were  a  sore  trial  to 
him,"  says  his  biographer  Eschenburg ;  "they  sank  deeply 
into  his  soul,  and  made  his  friends  apprehensive  for  his  life  ; 
but  his  spirit  soon  nerved  itself,  and  religion  came  to  his  sup- 
port with  its  most  potent  consolations.      Peace  gradually  crept 
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over  liim,  and  in  all  his  sorrow  not  a  mnrmur  of  discontent 
escaped  his  lips.  When  his  own  end  approached,  he  exclaimed, 
"  If  I  shall  go  now  to  my  higher  home,  how  happy  I  shall 
be!" 

Jerusalem's  fixith  was  simply  biblical,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  the  later  speculative  theology  had  grafted  upon 
Christian  doctrine.  Those  presentations  of  divine  truth  had 
tlie  most  weight  with  him  which  brought  out  most  distinctly 
the  wise  dealings  of  Providence,  and  the  value  of  love  to  our 
fellow-men.  He  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  without  feeling  a  necessity  of  accepting  tlie  commonly 
received  doctrines  regarding  His  person  and  the  Trinity,  as 
essential  parts  of  religion.  With  all  good  Christians  he  re- 
garded the  death  of.'  Jesus  as  the  greatest  blessing  ever  con- 
ferred on  the  race,  as  the  ground  of  our  salvation,  yet  he  did 
not  agree  to  all  the  statements  of  the  doctiine  of  the  atone- 
ment, thinking  some  of  them  harsh  and  I'epugnant.  He  says 
himself,  "  How  sad  it  is  that  so  many  people  are  held  back 
from  a  confession  of  Jesus,  and  even  converted  into  enemies 
of  the  Gospel,  in  consequence  of  our  insisting  upon  certain 
formulas,  and  so  they  who  ought  to  be  Christians  are  pre- 
vented from  acknowledo-iniT  God,  from  followino-  a  virtuous 
life,  and  accepting  Christ  as  a  divinely  appointed  messenger 
of  peace  and  goodwill.  Must  the  Christian  religion,  which  was 
assuredly  meant  to  be  so  simple  as  to  be  suited  to  the  wants  of 
all  men,  to  lead  and  comfort  even  the  unlettered,  be  clad  neces- 
sarily in  strange  and  artificial  dogmas,  and  in  phrases  which 
are  not  found  in  the  Bible?"  He  carefully  avoided,  therefoi-e, 
in  his  sermons,  all  those  expressions  which  he  judged  would 
call  up  false  and  crude  ideas,  unworthy  of  God,  and  rather 
employed  the  simple,  natural  style  of  common  life.  And  even 
now,  a  hundred  years  after,  Jerusalem's  sermons  are  remark- 
able for  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  clearness  of  the 
thought,  and  an  earnestness  which  gives  them  great  value. 
Although  many  expressions  which  are  sacred  and  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  most  people  may  be  missed  in  them,  yet  not  with- 
out great  injustice  would  they  be  denied  the  credit  of  many 
Christian  excellences.  Above  all,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that,  next  to  Mosheim,  it  was  Jerusalem  who  first  introduced, 
in  opposition  to  the  false  taste  then  prevalent,  a  more  simple 
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and  truly  German  style  of  pulpit  eloquence,  a  style  which, 
although  lacking  the  primitive  strength  and  originality  of 
Luther,  and  approaching  more  the  tone  of  the  essay,  was  yet 
in  entire  contrast  to  the  inflated,  tasteless,  canting  method  of 
preaching  which  had  been  in  vogue  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  still  continued  on,  even  into  the  eight- 
eenth. Jerusalem  complains  strongly  of  the  tastelessness  of 
those  preacho's,  who,  although  talking  in  general  society  in 
the  same  tone  and  manner  with  all  sensible  men,  no  sooner 
ascend  the  pulpit  than  they  break  into  a  brawling  tone,  such 
as  watchmen  might  use  at  night  in  calling  the  hour,  or  roving 
pedlars  vending  their  wares  along  the  streets.  This  manner, 
they  think,  is  more  impressive.  The  returning  from  such  a 
false  style  to  a  more  simple  one  was  of  great  moment ;  and  it 
brought  into  religion  something  of  the  same  gain  that  the 
return  to  more  naturalness  introduced  into  the  domain  of 
education  and  literature.  It  was  possible,  indeed,  that  sim- 
plicity might  lead  to  jejuneness,  and  that  what  is  grand,  sub- 
lime, and  solemn  in  religion,  might  be  made  bald  and  pitiful 
by  too  meagre  a  presentment  in  the  mere  language  of  com- 
mon life,  and  so  in  the  end  the  noblest  themes  be  reduced  to 
bare  common  place.  Yet  with  Jerusalem,  and  the  best 
preachers  of  his  school,  this  was  not  the  case.  They  knew 
how  to  combine  simplicity  with  dignity,  and  thus  to  give  to 
their  sermons,  despite  all  their  deficiencies,  a  certain  classical 
worth,  in  contradistinction  to  that  fanciful  and  tasteless  law- 
lessness, into  which  so  many  of  our  modern  preachers  have 
fallen,  in  their  struggles  after  originality.  In  other  words, 
Jerusalem  was  a  rep)'esentative  of  the  best  tendencies  of  his 
time.  He  aimed  to  be  serviceable  to  that  class  of  men,  whose 
employments  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  upon  close  and 
learned  investigations  into  religious  truth,  but  who  ought,  in 
consequence  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  world,  and 
the  general  frivolity  which  sets  all  serious  matters  aside,  as 
unworthy  of  attention,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion,  and  the  applications  of  Christianity  to 
life. 

And,  therefore,  Jerusalem  met  a  real  and  general  want  of 
his  age.  The  time  was  past  when  thoughtful  and  educated 
laymen  would  be  satisfied  with  what  they  had  learned  in  the 
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catechism  ;  sermons  would  not  cover  the  whole  ground  with 
which  they  wanted  to  be  familiar,  nor  had  they  leisure  for 
pure  theological  works,  and  there  was  needed  a  new  type  of 
religious  literature,  which  should  be  interesting  and  instructive 
at  the  same  time,  and  which  should  stand  midway  between 
rio-id  metaphysics  and  mere  declamation.  And  Jerusalem 
laid  the  foundation  for  just  such  a  literature  as  this,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Sack,  a  court  preacher  in  Berlin,  he  did 
much  to  diffuse  a  genial  unsectarian  spirit,  and  to  throw  a 
religious  spirit  over  common  life. 

Another  man  who  contributed  much  to  this  new  type  of 
religious  life  was  J,  J.  Spalding.  He  has  left  iis  his  life 
written  by  himself — the  record  of  a  career  singularly  wanting 
in  eventful  incidents,  but  active  and  peaceful.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  was  engaged  in  high  ecclesiastical  functions  in. 
Berlin  during  the  larger  part  of  his  career.  His  life  was  free 
from  any  of  those  storms  which  tossed  such  souls  as  Augus- 
tine, Tauler,  and  Luther,  and  made  their  life  so  fruitful  in 
struggle  and  passionate  experiences.  And  Spalding's  theo- 
logy was  the  reflection  of  his  peaceful,  uneventful  life,  a 
superficial  theology,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word,  a  faith 
which,  though  not  disowning  the  unseen  sublimities  of  reve- 
lation, yet  mainly  ignored  them,  because  it  felt  no  special 
need  of  them.  He  laid  great  stress  upon  uprightness,  and 
sincerity,  and  the  common  virtues  of  life :  he  had  little  or  no 
sympath}^  with  an  emotional  type  of  religion,  if  divorced 
from  the  understanding ;  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  rich 
and  gorgeous  language  of  the  Oriental  books  which  enshrine 
our  faith,  and  sought  to  translate  it  into  the  familiar  language 
of  daily  life,  overlooking  the  fact  that,  according  to  all  expe- 
rience, the  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  intelligible  of  books,  and 
to  no  classes  more  so  than  to  the  rude  and  the  simple. 
Spalding  was  a  gentle,  genial,  affectionate  soul,  but  his  faith 
was  too  arid  to  meet  the  wants  of  men  of  stormier  life  ;  and 
while  he  won  universal  respect,  and  the  love  of  even  his 
theological  opponents,  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  unsettled 
temper  of  his  age,  to  make  religion  common  place,  to  degrade 
the  clergy  into  mere  teachers  of  the  understanding,  instead 
of  prophets  of  the  truth.  He  was  a  man  not  without 
emotion  himself,  but  the  resolute  foe  of  emotion  in  religion, 
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particularly  when  the  offspring  of  appeals  to  the  senses. 
In  this  way  he  gave,  as  Tholnck  remarks,  a  colder  and  yet  a 
purer  character  to  religion ;  colder,  inasmuch  as  he  laid  more 
stress  upon  intelligent  conviction  than  upon  impassioned 
feeling,  and  purer,  inasmuch  as  he  encouraged  the  growth  of 
the  more  homely  virtues,  when  heed  is  given  only  to  a  deep 
emotional  type  of  piety.  Spalding  preached  oftener  on 
honesty  and  happiness,  on  the  faithful  performance  of  duty, 
and  the  contentment  that  ensues,  than  on  a  new  birth,  sal- 
vation, and  redemption  ;  more  on  the  religion  than  the  per- 
son of  Christ ;  more  on  the  fruits  of  a  virtuous  disposition 
than  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  did  not  see  that  men,  in 
changing  the  form  of  expression,  often  surrender  the  object 
expressed, — that  in  pouring  wine  from  one  vessel  into  another, 
a  large  part  might  be  spilled  and  lost.  And  yet  no  man  was 
a  more  sincere  friend  of  religion  than  Spalding.  So  far  as 
he  went  he  was  perfectly  true  to  himself.  His  creed  was 
limited,  meagre  if  you  will ;  yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  the 
expression  of  his  own  nature.  He  never  spoke  a  word  on 
religious  things  which  did  not  testify  to  his  own  experience. 
It  is  the  people  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  deeply  about 
religion,  who  do  not  hesitate  about  accepting  a  doctrine  more 
or  less  in  their  creed  ;  but  Spalding  would  take  nothing  on 
trust ;  he  must  always  know  for  himself,  and  feel  for  himself, 
what  he  acknowledged  as  true. 

Zollikofer,  an  eminent  preacher  of  Leipsic,  was  another 
leader  of  this  half-way  school.  His  congregation  consisted 
mainly  of  intelligent  tradespeople ;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
prevailing  tone  of  all  talk  was  in  mockery  of  religion  and 
Christianity,  he  endeavoured  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of 
what  was  high  and  noble  in  them,  and  to  develop  their 
moral  aspect.  He  carried  morality,  in  his  preaching,  to  its 
farthest  limits,  where,  perhaps,  the  roots  out  of  which  the 
Christian  life  should  spring,  were  lost  somewhat  from  sight. 
His  themes  were  such  subjects  as  the  Worth  of  Manhood, 
Friendship,  Education,  Social  Life,  and  the  like.  Yet  the 
one-sidedness  and  unformity  of  Zollikofer's  discourses  being 
granted,  it  is  not  hard  to  find  in  them  proofs  of  a  noble  and 
even  character.  He  lived  in  the  universal  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him. 
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We  have  tried  to  do  full  justice  to  the  good  intentions  of 
the  class  of  men  of  whom  we  speak  in  tlie  present  chapter, 
and  to  show  that,  despite  a  rather  meagre  appreciation  of  the 
essential  principles  of  Christianity,  their  aim  was  to  cultivate 
and  diffuse  a  catholic  and  gentle  spirit,  and  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  religion.  Notwithstanding,  we  must  confess 
that  the  results  of  their  labour  were  not  so  happy  as  they 
expected.  Their  piety,  clear  as  it  shone  out  in  them,  was  too 
much  the  manifestation  of  their  personal  character,  it  was 
too  subjective,  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  great 
mass  of  men.  A  Christianity  for  tlie  mere  thinking,  corre- 
sponding, reasoning,  and  philosophizing  world,  was  not  the 
glad  tidings,  which  were  meant  for  all.  The  fair,  blue,  philo- 
sophic heavens,  which,  as  Herder  expresses  it,  was  seen 
everywhere  through  the  church  roof,  was  only  the  cold 
northern  sky  of  abstraction,  and  the  blessing  which  fell 
from  it  was  far  more  poor  and  meagre  in  good,  than  that 
which  had  followed  the  labours  of  a  Luther,  an  Arndt,  a 
Spener,  and  the  hymn  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  As  the  gifted  Steifens  says  :  "  The  well- 
meaning  wiiters  of  this  school  did  not  observe  that  all  religion 
is  a  primitive  thing, -^that  it  demands  the  first  place  in  the 
heart, — that  it  will  allov^^  nothing  to  stand  between  it  and 
its  possessor, — and  that,  if  its  inner  kernel  is  gone,  it  can  no 
more  be  made  livinof  and  effective,  than  life  can  be  breathed 
into  some  of  the  products  of  chemistry."  And  we  must  also 
assent  to  Steffens,  when  he  asserts  that  the  works  of  these 
half-way  men  have  opened  a  path  which  eventually  led  to 
rationalism  ;  instead  of  conducting  the  minds  of  their  age 
away  from  infidelity,  they  aided,  in  the  end,  the  geneial 
movement  of  their  age."  This  i-esult  was  most  signally  dis- 
played in  the  life  of  a  man  who  stood  in  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  Spalding,  and  whose  pei'sonal  character  had 
many  excellences,  but  who  carried  the  temporizing  and 
accommodating  spij'it  so  far,  that  the  vital  differences  between 
what  is  distinctively  Christian,  and  what  is  Jewish  or 
Mohammedan,  faded  almost  out  of  sight  in  his  teaching. 
This  was  Teller,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  considerable 
eminence.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  which  should  eliminate  its  Oriental  features  ; 
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and  in  arranging  a  system  of  faith  in  which  all  might  agree, 
he  arrived  at  something  very  little  different  from  deism  ;  and 
althoiio-h  he  cluno-  to  the  orthodox  rather  than  to  the  neolo- 
gical  school,  yet  his  name  was  caught  up  by  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  old  faith ;  and  at  his  death, 
his  eulogists  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the  world  had  a 
few  more  such  men  as  Jesus,  Luthei',  and  Teller,  all  would  go 
well  with  it.  Thus  the  circle  was  complete,  and  the  two 
arcs,  the  one  ending  with  the  frivolous  Bahrdt  and  the  other 
with  Teller,  united. 

The  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  caused  a  reaction.  The 
course  of  frivolous  scepticism  and  of  the  half  orthodox,  half 
sceptical  rationalism  had  been  completely  run,  and  the  love  of 
novelty  had  been  satiated.  On  the  accession  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II.,  a  religious  edict  was  published,  in  which  the  orthodoxy 
of  past  days  was  loudly  vaunted,  and  the  stern  religious 
discipline  of  the  older  Prussian  monarchs  loudly  extolled. 
This  edict,  while  repudiating  any  interference  with  conscience 
and  with  individual  beliefs,  yet  rebuked  severely  the  blas- 
phemous tone  everywhere  prevalent,  reaffirmed  the  need  of  a 
revival  of  the  old  orthodox  faith,  and  forbade  the  preaching  of 
infidelity.  It  conceded  all  the  former  privileges  to  the  Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic,  and  Catholic  Churches,  but  it  enjoined  a 
strict  adherence  to  its  old  formulas  and  symbols.  It  ap- 
pointed a  commission  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  and  its  actions  were  to  be  decisive,  though 
courteous  and  fair. 

Yet  this  edict,  in  one  sense  so  much  needed,  utterly  failed. 
It  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  to  make  religion  a  matter 
of  police,  and  to  prescribe  for  the  faith  of  a  great  nation  as 
one  would  prescribe  for  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  a  uniform. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  it  was  not  possible  to  have  binding 
guarantees  from  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  edict 
itself,  for  the  stream  could  not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain. 
There  was  hardly  an  effort  made  to  enforce  it.  A  single  clergy- 
man only  was  set  aside  from  his  office  in  consequence  of  his 
infidelity,  and  the  government  gave  him  a  good  civil  appoint- 
ment at  once.  And  despite  the  approval  of  Semler,  and  the 
bitter  scorn  of  Bahrdt,  the  edict  speedily  became  a  dead 
letter. 
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But  what  police  ordinances  could  not  effect,  the  great  law 
of  reaction  could  accomplish.  While  rationalism  was  advanc- 
ing, both  in  open  and  in  covert  forms,  pietism  was  making  steady 
advances  too.  Men  who  could  see  to  what  this  half  way- 
method,  this  compromising  spirit,  would  lead,  were  steadily 
working  in  the  interests  of  deep  and  yet  enlightened  piety. 
Through  all  the  stormy  days  of  Frederick's  career,  while  a 
blasphemous  infidelity  reigned  at  Court,  and  a  compromising 
and  accommodating  rationalism  was  preached  from  the  most 
popular  pulpits,  they  quietly  worked  on  and  awaited  the  time 
of  reaction,  a  reaction  of  which  the  above-named  edict  was 
rather  the  exponent  than  the  avenging  minister.  And  at 
length  the  reaction  came. 

The  most  prominent  name  among  those  who,  with  wise  yet 
steadfast  moderation,  resisted  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  John 
Albert  Bengel,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  English  and 
American  biblical  students  as  the  author  of  that  critical  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  called  Bengel's  Gnomon.* 
This  keen,  thorough,  and  scholarly  work,  after  passing  into 
disuse,  is  again  brought  forward,  and  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most of  exegetical  productions,  and  is  regarded  as  indispensable 
to  students  of  the  Bible.  Yet  this  work,  voluminous  as  it  is, 
formed  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  labours  of  its 
author.  Bengel  was  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  and  spent  his 
life  in  Southern  Germany  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
wide  and  deep  as  it  was  there,  hardly  extended  at  that 
time  to  the  north.  The  school  which  he  founded  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  of  the  most  marked  power  and  pro- 
minence in  its  relation  to  the  vast  problem  of  German  infi- 
delity. Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  great  man  of  whom  we 
speak  to  lead  any  reader  to  the  inference  that  the  circle  of 
his  activities  was  a  narrow  one.  He  towers  in  a  most  marked 
manner  above  the  men  of  his  cotemporaries.  Superior  in 
keenness  to  any  other  theologian  of  his  time,  a  chaste,  forcible 
preacher,  using  the  simple  Bible  truths  in  the  plainest  and 
most  sternly  practical  way,  genial  and  winning  in  all  his  rela- 
tions, and  so  bound  to  all  the  rising  young  men  of  his  native 
kingdom  by  strong  ties;  an  active,  vigorous  man,  largely  con- 
trolling the  educational  and  the  religious  afiairs  of  Wiirtemberg; 

*  First  translated  into  English  quite  recently,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Clark 
of  Edinburgh,  in  hve  volumes  8vo. 
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a  man  of  varied  learning,  and  so  writing  on  many  subjects, 
and  on  all  well ;  a  man  of  unceasing  industry,  and  so  accom- 
plishing the  labours  of  many  common  lives  iu  one  ;  he  may  be 
regarded  by  us  as  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  and  best,  but  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  men  of  his  age,  preserving  the  flame 
of  pure  Christianity  alive  during  a  period  almost  wholly  given 
over  to  a  reckless  infidelity ;  a  fii'm  and  sure  anchor  to  many 
souls  less  sure  and  steadfast  than  his.  He  was  not  a  pietist 
in  any  technical  sense,  for  he  lived  a  long  way  from  Halle, 
which  pietism  called  its  home.  In  the  narrow  use  of  lan- 
guage prevalent  at  that  time,  he  might  perhaps  be  called  a 
pietist,  for  all  were  called  by  that  name  who  believed  in  any- 
thing higher  than  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  and  whose  religion 
^rang  from  anything  deeper  than  a  mere  desire  to  discharge 
correctly  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  to  practise  the  virtues 
which  give  an  irreproachable  reputation.  More  strictly  he  was 
a  mystic,  and  yet  not  a  mystic  in  the  sense  of  being  so  drawn 
into  the  current  of  religious  speculation,  as  to  have  nothing 
left  for  the  purpose  of  an  external  activity.  Religious  men 
are  usually  exclusively  workers,  or  exclusively  thinkers ;  few 
unite,  as  Bengel  did,  a  large  share  of  the  speculative  with  an 
equally  large  share  of  the  practical  element.  Like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  his  domestic  life  was  singularly  rich  and  happy, 
and  his  whole  career  is  one  which,  did  our  space  permit,  it 
would  be  profitable  to  present  in  more  than  this  meagre  out- 
line. He  founded  a  school,  not,  indeed,  on  any  set  system  of 
doctrine,  but  moved  rather  by  his  broad  and  genial  spirit,  and 
the  influence  of  his  followers  was  widely  beneficial.  Under 
the  conduct  of  men  of  this  school,  the  first  scheme  of  an  alli- 
ance of  all  Evangelical  Christians  w^as  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  basis  of  union,  the  broad  yet  distinctive  features  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ,  has  been  retained  even  until  our  own 
time,  and  is  reproduced  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  to-day. 
To  Bengel,  therefore,  Germany  owes  a  debt  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  pay,  not  for  successfully  stemming  a  tide  which  no 
man  could  stem,  but  for  keeping  alive  a  flame  free  from  all  the 
fluctuations  of  caprice  and  overwrought  zeal  and  ignorance, 
yet  bright  and  cheering  and  invigorating  to  the  most  healthy 
Christians  of  his  age.  Amid  most  depressing  influences, 
he  stands  out  in  the  full  soundness  of  a  complete,  graceful, 
effective,  Christian  man. 
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XII. 
ZINZENDORF,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  MORAVIANS. 

ALLUSION  TO  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS HIS  YOUTH   AND  MARRIAGE 

CHRISTIAN    DAVID FOUNDING   OF    THE   MORAVIAN    COLONY 

AT  HERRNHUT ZINZENDORF's  JOURNIES,  FORTUNES,  DEATH, 

AND    BURIAL SKETCH    OF    HIS    PERSONAL    APPEARANCE 

EXTENT  OF  HIS  LABOURS  AND  INFLUENCE HIS  CHARACTER 

AND    MENTAL    CONSTITUTION HIS    THEOLOGICAL   VIEWS  OF 

CHRIST,    OF    THE    ATONEMENT,    AND     OF     THE     BIBLE HIS 

POETRY ZINZENDORF    AS    AN   ORGANISER  :    THIS  HIS  MAIN 

STRENGTH RELATION     OF     THE     BROTHERHOOD     TO     THE 

CHURCH. 

The  remark  lias  been  made  that  it  has  not  always  been  the 
distinguished  theologians,  in  contrast  with  men  of  the  world, 
who  have  most  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  Christianity ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  theologians  have  been 
imperfectly  guarded,  or  have  too  readily  surrendered  their 
sacred  trusts,  laymen,  pious  and  gifted,  have  risen,  who,  partly 
by  their  teachings,  partly  by  their  organising  power,  have 
largely  influenced  the  development,  of  religious  life.  This  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  founding  of  the  Moravian  order,  and 
in  the  history  of  its  founder.  We  meet  there  a  most  notable 
instance  of  that  constructive  talent,  often  missed  in  the  deepest 
thinkers,  the  greatest  scholars,  the  most  genial  and  fruitful 
minds,  and  which  yet  makes  an  impress  on  history  hardly 
second  to  that  made  by  conqueror  or  statesman.  In  the  midst 
of  a  colony  of  poor  artizans,  descendants  of  those  old  Hussites 
who  left  their  homes  for  their  Mth's  sake  to  dwell  upon 
German  ground,  rises  the  figure  of  a  distinguished  and  accom- 
plished man,  and,  by  his  side,  a  wife  no  less  conspicuous. 
This  nobleman  and  his  countess  we  see,  in  conjunction  with 
these  simple  people,  able  to  organise  a  church — one  which 
shall  serve  as  a  model,  and  out  of  which  a  new  life  shall  grow 
—  a  church  which  in  its  branches  has  been  found  throughout 
the  Protestant  world,  and  which  finds  to-day  both  outspoken 
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and  secret  friends  among  people  of  all  ranks  and  all  varieties 
of  education.  I  wish  to  give  an  unbiassed  account  of  the  life 
of  so  remarkable  a  man  as  the  founder  of  such  a  church  must 
have  been  ;  to  narrate  rather  than  to  sit  in  judgment.  Zin- 
zendorf 's  life  has  been  written  by  many.  I  will  refer  only  to 
the  biographies  by  Spangenberg,  Schrautenbach,  John  George 
Miiller,  and  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  In  them  the  curious  reader 
will  find  larger  detail,  and  the  most  varied  criticism  of  the 
man. 

Nicolaus,  Count  of  Zinzendoi;f  and  Pottendorf,  was  born  at 
Dresden,  May  26,  1700.  The  house  of  Zinzendorf.  from  a 
remote  period  in  possession  of  large  estates  in  Austria,  had 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  barony  by  Leopold  L,  and,  in  some 
of  its  branches,  had  early  embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  The 
grandfather  of  our  Count  went  to  Franconia  for  the  sake  of 
his  Lutheranism,  and  two  of  his  sons,  among  them  the  father 
of  our  count,  came  to  Saxony.  He,  when  prime  minister  of 
the  country,  married  Charlotte  Justine,  Baroness  of  Gersdorf, 
who  bore  him  the  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  Six 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  father  died,  after  having 
given  it  his  blessing  on  his  death-bed.  The  mother  was  not 
only  pious  but  accomplished ;  but  the  little  one  enjoyed  her 
care  for  only  a  few  years.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  the 
baroness  left  Dresden  and  lived  upon  her  estates  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  and  marrying  a  few  j'^ears  later,  she  removed  to 
Berlin,  and  comtnitted  the  bringing  up  of  her  child  to  her 
mother.  So,  in  his  grandmother's  house,  his  susceptible  heart 
received  the  first  impressions  of  that  piety  which  was  through 
life  his  most  marked  characteristic.  The  aged  Spener,  who 
had  been  the  godfather  of  the  child,  always  remained  his  fast 
friend  ;  and,  in  one  of  his  visits,  he  gave  his  blessing  to  the 
child,  predicting  for  him  great  eminence  as  a  promoter  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  Under  the  mild  discipline  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  he  early  became  acquainted  with  that  old  treasure- 
house  of  spiritual  books  and  poems,  which,  in  those  times, 
stood  next  to  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  edification  ;  and  though 
a  stormy  and  passionate  nature  sometimes  broke  out  in  him, 
he  took  great  comfort  in  devotional  works,  and  there  soon  was 
developed  in  him  a  desire  to  enter  into  a  living  and  inner 
union  with  the  Saviour.      "  Be  thou  mine,  dear  Saviour,  and  I 
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will  be  thine,"  was  his  cry.  He  communed  with  Jesus  for 
hours  at  a  time.  He  even  wrote  little  notes,  which  he  threw 
out  of  the  window,  in  the  hope  that  his  heavenly  friend  would 
find  them.  From  his  childhood  he  felt,  as  fire  in  his  bones, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  a  desire  to  preach  the  eternal  god- 
hood  of  Jesus.  And  even  when  a  child  of  six  years,  he  was 
fond  of  going  into  an  empty  hall,  and  gathering  the  chairs 
around  him  as  listeners,  to  preach  to  them.  In  1 706,  a  troop  of 
Swedish  soldiers  came  to  Grosshennersdorf  and  pressed  into 
the  manor-house.  Astonished,  the  warriors  stood  and  listened 
to  the  young  preacher,  and  forgot  the  object  of  their  coming. 

A  desire  to  do  good  seemed  to  be  kindled  at  the  same  time 
with  his  love  of  prayer.  All  money  which  the  young  count 
received  he  gave  immediately  to  the  poor,  and  displayed  a 
strong  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  needy.  The  whole  mental 
development  of  the  boy  seemed  to  be  directly  dependent  upon 
the  predominant  spirituality  of  his  nature.  For  mathematics 
he  shewed  little  taste,  and  for  languages  he  had  httle  aptitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  committed  to  memory  in  early  childhood 
all  the  most  quoted  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  showed  a  remark- 
able sensibility  for  devotional  poetry.  He  himself  tells  us  how 
full  of  joy  he  was  weeks  before  the  celebration  of  Advent  and 
Christmas;  and  he  entered  so  fully  into  the  songs  then  mostly 
sung,  and  into  the  sermons  which  treated  so  exclusively  of  the 
Saviour,  that  he  was  able  almost  to  transport  himself  back  into 
the  past,  and  make  himself  a  witness  of  Jesus'  life. 

"When  ten  years  old,  Zinzendorf  came  to  Halle  to  enter  the 
High  School,  then  under  the  charge  of  Francke,  its  eminent 
founder,  who  took  him  under  his  special  charge.  Francke 
subjected  him  to  a  rigid  discipline,  and  sought  to  break  down 
in  him  a  pride  of  rank  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  him. 
That  Zinzendorf  had  faults  he  himself  confesses,  alleging  that 
he  was  subject  to  a  prying  curiosity,  and  was  not  disinclined 
to  enter  into  the  usual  rogueries  of  school  boys ;  but,  continues 
he,  "  I  stood  under  the  restraint  of  a  discipline  of  which  my 
comrades  knew  nothing,  and  I  was  not  merely  held  back  from 
doino-  wrono-,  but  was  so  blessed  of  God  as  to  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  the  Saviour  many  who  sought  to  lead  me  astray. 
He  not  only  succeeded  in  calling  his  school  mates  to  meetings 
for  prayer,  but  he  even  established  an  Order,  the  Order  of  the 
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Grain  of  Mustard-Seed.  The  insignia  was  merely  a  gold  ring, 
on  whicli  was  engraved,  "  None  of  us  lives  for  himself"  In 
the  spring  of  1716  Zinzendorf  returned  from  Halle  to  Gross- 
hennersdorf,  and  soon  after  entered  the  University  of  Witten- 
burg;  for  his  uncle,  who  conducted  his  studies,  did  not  wish  him 
to  remain  in  Halle,  fearing  that  he  would  become  a  complete 
pietist,  of  which  there  were  already  marked  indications.  Zin- 
zendorf must  study  law,  and  the  nephew  obeyed,  although 
theology  lay  much  nearer  his  lieart.  He  paid  attention 
to  systematic  training  even,  rather  out  of  obedience  than 
natural  inclination.  He  conformed  to  the  discipline  of  the 
schools  for  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding ;  but  he  prayed  the 
Saviour  to  deliver  him  speedily  from  these  enforced  studies, 
and  to  grant  him  freedom  to  devote  some  hours  each  day  to 
what  was  more  consonant  with  his  natural  tastes.  He  learned 
some  games,  but  only  those  which  sharpen  the  understanding, 
like  billiards  and  chess  ;  and,  if  he  played  for  money  at  all,  he 
gave  what  he  won  to  the  poor,  or  laid  it  out  in  Bibles  for 
general  distribution.  Among  the  theologians  of  Wittenberg,  he 
was  specially  attached  to  Dr.  Wernsdorf,  who  roused  in  him  the 
desire  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  But  there  were  many 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  this,  especially  his  noble  rank.  But 
Zinzendorf  cared  very  little  for  the  humbleness  of  the  preacher's 
calling.  He  was  willing  to  become  a  simple  catechist  or  vil- 
lage pastor,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  little  as  his 
friends  would  enjoy  it.  Yet  he  left  it  all  with  God.  "  Will 
God  grant  me  the  power  to  be  useful,"  he  writes,  "  I  will  bid 
defiance  to  a  world  in  array  against  me.  But  if  he  grant  this 
not  to  me,  yet  am  I  not  forgotten  of  Him  ;  and  he  has  work 
for  me  to  do,  even  if  it  be  to  keep  my  own  heart  and  hfeptire 
in  these  evil  times,  and  prepare  for  a  blessed  eternity." 

The  year  1719  the  Count  devoted  to  the  tour  then  usually 
taken  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  nobleman.  His 
route  took  him  first  to  Holland.  In  the  picture  gallery  at 
Dusseldorf,  an  Ecce  Homo  made  a  very  powerful  impression  on 
the  youth.  Below  the  painting  were  the  words,  "  All  this  I 
have  done  for  thee,  what  hast  thou  done  for  me  ?"  He  was 
ashamed  to  confess  to  himself  how  little  he  had  done,  and  he 
wished  that  the  Saviour  would  compel  him  to  become  a  par- 
ticipant in  His  sufferings,  if  he  could  not  himself  reproduce 
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their  keenness.    And  so  through  his  entire  tour  over  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France,  his  soul  was  drawn  with  almost  pas- 
sionate  yearnings   to  Jesus :    and   in   Paris  it  was  not   the 
showy   displays,  not  the   operas   and  the   theatres,  the  fine 
buildings,  the  gardens,  and  the  fountains  which   claimed  his 
interest  :    what    he    sought    in    that    great  capital  was   the 
Christians,  the  children  of  God  :  and  it  was  the  pious  and 
benevolent  institutions  which  called  for  the  most  of  his  atten- 
tion.    France  was  then  an  interesting  field  of  view  for  a  per- 
son  interested  in  ecclesiastical   afiairs.       The   philosophy   of 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists  had  not  yet  been  promul- 
gated.    The  names  of  Bossuet,  Pascal,  and  Fenelon  shone  out 
in  undimmed  glory.       The  conflict  with  the  Jansenists,  re- 
ceived as  an  heirloom  from    the   seventeenth   century,   still 
existed,  and   had  been   recently  revived  by  the   Papal  bull 
Unigenitas.     Zinzendorf  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number 
of  the  Jansenist  clergy,  and  became  on  intimate  terms  with 
Cardinal  Noailles,  whose  simple,  pure  piety  won  him  to  the 
man  without  making   a  Romanist   of  him.      Zinzendorf  re- 
turned to  Germany  by  way  of  Strasburg  and  Basle.     The 
impression  which  this  tour  left  upon  him  was  not  of  wonder 
at  the  extent  of  worldly  splendours,  but,  on  the  contrar}^,  he 
writes  to  his  brother,  "You  cannot  believe  how  distasteful  the 
world  now  looks  to  me.     The  littleness  connected  with  the 
things  reputed  high  is  pitiable,  and  there  is  no  one  so  grand 
who   is  not  miserable  if  another   be   grander  than   himself. 
Half  of  the  world  is   dying  of  envy  to-day.     0  splendid  a 
miseria !" 

Zinzendorf  spent  some  time  in  intercourse  with  the  pietists 
of  Halle,  and  some  time  on  his  grandmother's  estates,  and 
only  after  many  appeals  from  his  friends  could  he  be  per- 
suaded to  enrol  himself  as  counsellor-at-law  at  Dresden,  and 
then  only  under  the  condition  that  he  should  undertake  no 
longer  round  of  duties  than  should  be  agreeable  to  him. 

But  although  engaged  in  secular  pursuits,  he  could  not 
abandon  a  spiritual  calling.  He  was  and  continued  to  be  a 
preacher,  obeying  his  parents'  wishes  out  of  filial  respect  alone, 
but  living  with  his  whole  heart  in  another  sphere.  Every 
Sabbath  he  used  to  call  around  him  in  his  own  house  assem- 
blages to  worship,  and  what  was  the  most  remarkable,  even 
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Loscher,  director  of  religious  affairs  in  Dresden,  otherwise 
rigidly  orthodox  and  severe  towards  the  pietists,  tolerated 
these  meetings,  and  assured  Zinzendorf  of  his  sympathy. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  Count  to  break  away 
from  the  old  conditions  of  his  life,  to  sunder  his  connection 
with  pietism,  to  which  he  had  been  allied,  and  to  transfer  his 
hopes  and  his  energies  to  another  sphere,  to  become  the 
founder,  not  of  a  new  sect,  but  of  a  new  church,  one  distin- 
guished from  any  pietistic  associations  heretofore  formed,  and 
which  should  stand  forth  as  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of 
that  century. 

Zinzendorf,  satisfied  neither  with  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
time  nor  with  the  ruhng  pietism,  had  long  contemplated  the 
union  of  all  friends  of  the  Saviour  on  common  ground,  and  to 
this  end  he  was  willing  to  use  his  noble  birth,  as  giving  him 
a  larger  measure  of  personal  influence.  He  purchased  of  his 
grandmother  the  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  and  in  May  1722  took 
oaths  of  fealty  from  its  tenants.  He  established  Andrew 
Rothe,  a  young  minister,  who  had  his  full  confidence,  as  pastor 
of  the  domain,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  was 
married  to  Erdmuthe  Dorothea,  the  sister  of  his  friend  the 
Count  of  Reuss!  Of  her,  Zinzendorf  testified  twenty-five 
years  later,  that  she  w^as  the  only  one  who  could  have  adapted 
herself  to  every  winding  and  corner  of  his  nature.  "  Who 
could  have  lived,"  he  asks,  ''less  subject  to  the  world's  criti- 
cism ?  Who  could  have  aided  me  so  much  in  lajdng  a  bann 
on  mere  dead  morality  ?  Who  so  thoroughly  comprehended 
the  lifeless  Phariseeism  which  had  ruled  for  years  ?  Who  saw 
more  clearly  into  the  hearts  of  the  impostors  who  would  gladly 
have  joined  their  fortunes  to  ours?  Who  could  have  lifted 
from  my  shoulders  more  completely  the  burden  of  household 
cares  ?  Who  could  have  administered  all  my  business  aflfairs 
in  so  prudent  and  successful  a  manner  as  she?  Who  could 
have  lived  so  economicaHy,  and  yet  so  well,  as  she  ?  Who 
could  have  been  so  humble,  and  yet  so  dignified  ?  Who  could 
better  have  taken  now  the  place  of  servant,  and  now  mistress, 
and  yet  discharged  her  duties  in  both  situations  with  equal 
honour?  Who  could  have  borne  such  pilgrimages  by  land 
and  sea  with  more  heroic  endurance  than  she  ?" 

The  establishment  of  the  new  brotherhood  was  simultane- 
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ous  with  his  entrance  on  domestic  life,  and  his  coming  into 
the  possession  of  his  estates.  But  already  in  the  seventeenth 
century  some  members  of  the  Bohemian  Church  which  Huss 
had  formed  even  before  the  great  Reformation,  had  left  their 
former  home  in  Moravia,  and  had  gone  forth  to  form  new 
colonies  in  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Prussia. 

Christian  David,  born  in  1G90,  at  Senftleben,  Moravia,  had 
been  awakened  Avhile  a  boy,  tending  his  father's  sheep  ;  then, 
travelling  as  a  valet,  everywhere  seeking  peace  for  his  soul, 
he  had  at  last,  while  at  Gorlitz,  in  company  with  the  pastors 
there,  come  to  a  deeper  insight  into  evangelical  truth,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  and  comfort.  He  then  was 
anxious  to  impart  to  his  brothers  in  Moravia  the  same  blessing 
which  he  had  enjoyed.  He  made  them  a  visit,  told  them 
what  he  had  experienced,  and  awakened  in  them  a  desire  to 
leave  their  own  country  and  to  settle  down  with  Christian 
people,  that  they  might  be  better  taught  in  these  things.  In 
a  subsequent  interview  with  Zinzendorf,  he  disclosed  to  him 
the  necessitous  circumstances  of  his  brothers,  and  the  Count 
was  willing  to  give  them  a  home  on  his  own  estates.  David 
retraced  his  steps  to  Moravia  with  the  good  news,  that  God 
had  touched  a  nobleman's  heart,  and  had  inclined  him  to  give 
them  a  home.  The  brothers  fell  on  their  knees,  and  thanked 
God  for  opening  this  path  to  them.  They  immediately  started 
for  Upper  Lusatia,  Christian  David  at  their  head.  It  was 
but  a  little  company.  On  the  l7th  of  June  1722,  the  first 
tree  was  felled  iur  the  building  of  their  village.  The  cham- 
berlain of  Zinzendorf  delivered  the  address  at  the  dedication, 
and  he  it  was  who  gave  the  name  Herrnhut  ^  to  the  colony, 
taking  it  in  part  from  the  name  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
village  should  bo  built.  Two  years  later  the  name  thus  given 
beo-an  to  come  into  common  use.  Towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber the  Count  made  his  first  visit  to  the  place.  When  he 
arrived  he  entered  the  newly-built  house,  fell  on  his  knees, 
thanked  the  Saviour  for  bringing  the  newcomers  thither,  and 
recommended  them  to  the  grace  of  God. 

From  this   time   the    desire   grew  strong  in   Zinzendorf's 
mind  of  realizing  Spener's  idea  of  benefiting  the  Church,  by 
founding  a  Church  within  itself      He  connected  himself  with 
»  Herrnhut,  the  Lord's  Protection.    The  hill  was  called  Hutberg. 
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his  chaplain  Rothe,  his  friend  Wattewil,  and  with  Schofer, 
the  pastor  of  Gorhtz,  and  called  it  the  Union  of  the  Four 
Brothers.  These  men,  thus  associated,  made  it  their  special 
charge  to  exert  a  healthful  influence  on  the  Christian  world, 
as  they  might  find  opportunity,  especially  by  the  agency  of 
edifying  publications,  several  of  which  Zinzendorf  himself 
wrote.  The  regular  meetings,  which  soon  drew  together 
other  friends,  were  called  Conferences.  The  Count  often 
preached  at  Berthelsdorf :  he  regarded  himself  as  the  spiritual 
colleague  of  Pastor  Rothe  and  on  the  Sabbath  afternoons  his 
habit  was  to  go  over  the  sermon  which  had  been  preached  in 
the  morning  and  have  a  kind  of  catechizing.  Soon  people 
from  the  neighbourhood  began  to  take  a  part,  and  other 
Moravians  arrived  and  increased  the  number  of  the  colony. 
On  the  12th  of  May  1724  the  foundation-stone  of  a  church 
was  laid.  In  the  course  of  the  address  which  Zinzendorf 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  he  said,  "  May  God  suffer  this 
house  to  stand  no  longer  than  while  it  shall  remain  the 
home  of  love  and  peace,"  The  bystanders  felt  the  weight  of 
his  words  ;  for  even  then  the  seeds  of  discord  had  been  sown 
in  the  little  colony.  From  the  beginning  the  Moravians 
were  not  of  one  mind.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had  their 
contentions  about  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  others  had  even 
brought  in  Socinian  opinions ;  others,  especially  the  later 
comers,  wished  to  enforce  a  rigid  system  of  discipline,  which 
the  older  members  steadfastly  opposed.  Zinzendorf  was  the 
more  troubled  about  these  contentions,  since  the  errors  and 
exaggerations  which  came  to  the  public  knowledge  were 
attributed  to  him,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  most  inju- 
rious reports  were  disseminated  regarding  the  new  society. 
In  the  year  1727  the  Count  had  given  up  his  dwelling  in 
Dresden,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode  with  the  colony.  For 
a  time  he  took  the  post  of  superintendent,  and  gave  the  peo- 
ple a  constitution  and  a*  more  permanent  organization,  and 
wrote,  journeyed,  worked,  struggled,  and  prayed  for  them 
incessantly.  For  himself,  he  was  content  to  remain  a 
Lutheran  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  yet  always  anxiously 
keeping  himself  from  any  intolerance  towards  Christians  of  other 
denominations.  Yet  this,  and  his  kindly  intercourse  with 
pious  Catholics,  gained  him  a  repute  for  indifference  to  reli- 
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gious  distinctions.  The  very  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  on  religious  subjects  gave  those  who  detect  heresy 
behind  all  unusual  forms  of  speech,  a  suspicion  of  his  sound- 
ness in  faith.  Even  the  pietists  of  Halle  were  not  satisfied 
with  him,  since  he  dwelt  less  than  they  upon  the  atonement, 
and  more  upon  the  extent  of  salvation  than  on  the  power  of 
sin  ;  more  on  the  love  of  God  and  joy  in  Him,  than  on  the 
fear  of  God.  "  He  makes  religion  too  easy,"  they  said  ;  and 
because  he  did  not  profess  to  have  felt  that  inward  struggle 
over  the  atoning  blood,  of  which  they  spoke  much,  they  even 
denied  him  the  right  of  being  called  a  Christian.  The 
Catholics  also  looked  at  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  the  Jesuits 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  to  the  Emperor  of  being  a  plot- 
ter against  him,  of  setting  his  subjects  against  him,  and  win- 
ning them  over  to  a  new  faith.  And  so,  while  Zinzendorf 
was  entering  upon  a  course  of  activities  quite  enough  to 
absorb  his  whole  energies,  a  series  of  attacks  began  upon  him 
from  every  quarter,  even  from  the  very  body  which  he  was 
encrao-ed  in  founding:.  With  all  this  his  spirit  remained 
strong  and  his  faith  unbroken. 

With  a  view  to  live  entirely  to  the  great  purpose  of  his 
life,  Zinzendorf  finally  concluded  to  take  upon  himself,  form- 
ally, the  functions  of  the  priestly  office.  He  submitted  his 
plan  to  the  oldest  members  of  the  colony  ;  but  they,  and  his 
wife  still  more,  found  difiiculties  in  the  way.  So,  to  solve 
these  doubts,  he  determined  to  have  recurrence  to  the  lot,  the 
usual  way  with  his  people  for  settling  all  doubtful  questions. 
The  lot  confirmed  his  own  choice.  It  so  happened  that 
about  that  time  a  merchant  in  Stralsund  sent  to  Zinzendorf 
for  a  Moravian  tutor  for  his  children;  and  the  Count  resolved 
to  take  the  place  himself,  and  travelled  to  Stralsund  under 
the  name  of  Louis  von  Freidick,  to  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  be  examined  and  ordained.  On  the  way  he 
was  compelled  to  hear  many  unpleasant  things  of  himself  and 
his  colony.  On  the  11th  of  April  1734)  he  read  his  trial 
sermon  at  Stralsund  with  great  applause.  He  completed  his 
examination  and  returned  to  Herrnhut  with  a  fine  reputation 
for  soundness  of  faith,  and  laid  aside  the  advocate's  badge  for 
ever.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained  with  all  the  formali- 
ties of  such  occasions.     But  other  means  were  required  to 
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put  the  other  members  of  the  community  in  a  position  so 
that  they  could  go  forth  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen^  and 
celebrate  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 
The  candidates  were  mostly  artizans,  men  without  education, 
who  could  not  pass  through  a  theological  examination  as  Zin- 
zendorf  had  done,  and  there  was  no  ground  for  hope  that  a 
Lutheran  consistory  would  admit  them  to  ordination.  They 
must  get  help  elsewhere.  Just  then  the  old  custom  of  the 
Moravians  came  to  their  relief  From  remote  times  they  had 
had  bishops  who  could  consecrate,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
any  whom  they  might  think  worthy  of  the  pastoral  office ; 
and  so  it  only  became  necessary  to  find  a  bishop  in  order  to 
make  the  thing  complete.  In  Berlin  there  was  living  the 
oldest  of  the  Moravian  bishops, — Jablonsky,  preacher  to  the 
king.  Zinzendorf  applied  to  him,  and  recommended  David 
Nitschmann,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  com- 
munity, a  man  who  had  already  preached  to  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  the  request  that  he  would  consecrate 
him  to  ministerial  labours.  This  met  Jablonski's  instant 
approval,  and  was  done. 

We  jaass  over  the  journeys,  more  or  less  extensive,  which 
Zinzendorf  undertook  in  the  furtherance  of  his  work — the 
associations  which  he  formed  in  North  and  South  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland — the  opposi- 
tion which  he  encountered — the  humihations  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  the  convei'sions  which  were  the  result  of  his  preach- 
ing, and  we  recount  only  the  leading  events  of  his  life.  Among 
these  is  to  be  reckoned  the  edict  of  King  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
issued  in  1736,  driving  him  from  that  kingdom  inconsequence 
of  his  teaching  false  doctrine  and  promulgating  dangerous 
principles.  Zinzendorf  accepted  even  this  in  a  worthy  spirit, 
and  felt  no  bitterness  towards  the  king,  whom  he  recognized 
as  his  rightful  lord.  Yet  he  had  to  look  him  out  a  new  home. 
This  he  found  in  a  half  ruined  castle  on  the  Eonneberg, 
Hither  he  took  his  wife,  and  a  handful  of  his  best  co-workers. 
Soon  he  collected  new  assemblages  from  the  neighbourhood, 
as  at  Herrnhut,  and  the  seed  of  tlje  new  doctrine,  driven  from 
Saxony  by  the  storm,  was  only  wafted  a  little  further  away, 
to  take  new  root  in  the  Rhine  country,  and  bear  the  same 
fruit  anew.      Zinzendorf  himself  did  not  remain  loner  there. 
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He  journeyed  eastward  as  far  as  Livonia.  The  new  colony 
of  Salzburgers  in  Lithuania  drew  his  special  attention  and 
interest.  He  had  previously  enjoyed  himself  much  with  these 
simple  people,  and  had  addressed  a  memorial  to  Frederick 
William  the  First,  King  of  Prussia,  regarding  them,  but  now 
he  took  occasion  to  commend  them  in  person  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  that  singular  and  capricious  monarch.  Zinzen- 
dorf  was  formally  presented  to  the  king  at  Wustershausen. 
Frederick  William  had  imagined  Zinzendorf  to  be  "a  merry 
or  a  melancholy  fanatic,  a  fellow  half  ridiculous  and  half  for- 
midable," but  the  interview  with  him  displayed  him  in  so 
different  a  light,  that  he  confessed  to  his  court,  "  that  he  had 
been  purposely  deceived  and  lied  to  about  the  Count,  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him  about  heresy  or  state 
affairs  ;  his  only  sin  was,  that  being  a  nobleman,  and  having 
a  polite  air,  he  had  given  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel :  in  short,  the  devils  in  hell  could  not  lie  worse  than 
he  had  been  lied  to  about  Zinzendorf" 

The  favour  of  the  king  was  of  this  advantage  to  him,  that 
it  secured  him  the  same  service  from  Jablonsky  which  had 
before  been  conferred  upon  Nitschmann.  The  ordination  did 
not  take  place,  however,  till  a  year  subsequently.  Meanwhile, 
Zinzendorf  s  wife  and  friends  had  left  Rouneberg,  and  had 
gone  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  soon  after  met  them. 
Here  he  entered,  as  elsewhere,  upon  the  functions  of  a  preacher, 
and  made  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  or,  in  his  words,  "  the 
grace  founded  on  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  does 
not  admit  of  one  spark  of  self-righteousness  to  be  mingled 
with  it,"  the  ground  thought  of  his  sermons.  It  was  a  serious 
stumbling-block  to  many,  when  he  insisted  that  the  most 
devout  citizen  of  Frankfort  could  not  be  justified  on  any 
other  ground  than  the  highway  robber  broken  on  the  wheel. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  at  tlie  castle  of  Marienborn, 
the  Moravians  held  their  first  Synod,  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1736.  Soon  after  this,  Zinzendorf  undertook  a  journey 
to  Holland  and  England,  and  not  long  after  he  received  official 
permission  to  enter  Saxony  .again.  Thus  he  could  once  more 
look  upon  his  beloved  Herrnhut :  but  soon  after,  on  declining 
to  sign  a  declaration  which  he  could  not  honourably  agree  to, 
he  was  once  more  driven  from  the  country. 
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Zinzendorf,  after  this  second  repulse,  turned  his  steps  to 
Berlin,  and  there  delivered  lectures  in  a  private  house,  first 
twice  a  week  and  then  four  times.  The  press  to  see  and 
hear  him,  even  of  the  most  noted  in  the  fashionable  world, 
was  so  great  that,  at  one  time,  forty-two  coaches  were  counted 
before  the  door.  In  1739  he  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  order 
to  visit  the  Islands  of  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas,  where  the 
Moravians  had  established  missions.  At  St.  Thomas  he  found 
his  brethren  in  much  trouble,  brought  on  them  by  the  plant- 
ers' resentment  at  their  preaching  to  the  negroes.  From  the 
West  Indies  the  Count  went  to  Switzerland;  and,  while  at 
Basle  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  under  date  of  January  28,  1740, 
from  which  letter  I  will  quote  some  lines  which  illustrate  hap- 
pily Zinzendorf's  mode  of  thought  and  expression,  and  give 
us  some  insight  into  the  gTeat  purpose  of  his  life. 

"  It  is  now  somewhat  over  thirty  years  since  I  fii'st  ex- 
perienced the  power  of  divine  grace  drawing  me  to  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  but  in  all  that  I  have  attempted  and  done,  I  have 
laboured  entirely  for  Jesus'  sake,  and  never  for  any  side  pur- 
poses whatever ;  nor  was  it  at  all  to  my  taste  that  my  name 
should  be  glorified  in  preaching  Christ.  Naturally,  I  was  fond 
of  horses,  of  show,  and  was  enamoured  of  the  reputation  of  a 
Xenophon,  a  Brutus,  or  a  Seneca.  The  ambition  of  my  parents 
and  of  my  grandparents  conformed  to  my  own  inclination — my 
education  ran  in  the  same  line,  and  I  well  knew  that  no 
government  had  ever  been  founded  on  truly  Christian  ideas. 
Yet  I  gave  all  up  for  Jesus'  sake.  My  training  was  tedious 
and  confused.  .  .  .  As  to  my  general  plan,  I  have  none, 
but  go  on  from  year  to  year,  following  the  Saviour's  direction, 
and  do  with  my  whole  heart  what  I  can  do.  I  have,  in- 
deed, marked  out  certain  leading  courses  ;  I  have  had,  for  ex- 
ample, as  one  object  of  my  life,  the  preserving  of  the  Mora- 
vian church  as  pure  as  possible,  and  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
any  plundering  wolf;  another  object  which  I  cherish  is  the 
sending  the  gospel  to  as  many  heathen  as  I  can,  and  make 
them  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  another 
wish  of  my  heart  is  to  fulfil  the  praytji-  of  the  Saviour  con- 
tained in  John  xvii.,  and  to  bring  the  whole  children  of  God 
into  fellowship,  not  by  making  Moravians  of  them,  but  by  en- 
joining unity  upon  the  whole  church  :  another  purpose  of  my 
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life  is  to  bring  as  many  souls  as  possible  to  a  conviction  of 
sin,  and  to  the  grace  in  Christ ;  and,  for  this,  I  labour  ear  - 
nestly,  and  have  sometimes  travelled  over  three  hundred  miles  • 
at  once  to  preach  his  blessed  gospel ;  and  now,  after  following 
these  great  purposes  so  long,  from  1717  to  1739,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  surrender  them,  and  to  leave  them  all  with  God,  not 
seeing  myself  the  end  of  all  these  things,  but  confident  that 
divine  Providence  will  cause  them  all  to  result  in  accordance 
with  His  great  plans." 

The  following  year  he  visited  Switzerland  once  more,  taking 
Geneva  in  his  route.  Then  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  an  ex- 
tensive tour,  being  no  less  a  one  than  to  North  America, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  On 
the  Delaware  river  he  found  a  Moravian  colony  already 
planted,  out  of  which  grew,  at  a  later  period,  the  villages  of 
Nazareth  and  Bethlehem.  In  America  he  formally  laid  down 
his  title  of  count,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  eminent  wit- 
nesses, among  them  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  took  the  name  of 
Thurnstein  ;  but  he  was  generally  known  under  the  title  of 
Brother  Lewis  or  Friend  Lewis.  The  numerous  sects  in  the 
United  States  furnished  many  points  to  which  he  could  easily 
make  an  attachment,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  existence 
raised  many  difficulties  in  his  way.  He  first  directed  his 
energies  to  the  Lutherans,  whom  he  consolidated  into  an 
organization ;  he  also  preached  to  the  Calvinists  ;  but  he  could 
make  little  impression  on  those  of  New  England  descent.  As 
an  example  of  their  dreadful  intolerance  towards  Zinzendorf, 
it  is  said  that  he  was  once  fined  for  breaking  the  Sabbath,  in 
consequence  of  transcribing  on  that  day  a  hymn  which  he  had 
composed.- 

He  afterwards  journeyed  into  the  interior  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Indians  :  and,  while  on  this  tour,  he  at  one 
time  fell  into  danger  of  being  killed,  but,  at  another,  was 
treated  with  the  high  honour  of  receiving  the  belt  of  beads, 
which  was  given  by  the  Indians  as  a  token  of  amity.  He 
soon  returned,  however,  to  the  Continent  by  way  of  England. 

Not  yet  wearied  with  travelling,  Zinzendorf  cast  his  glance 
upon  Livonia  and  Russia ;  but  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
last-named  country,  as  his  wife  had  gained  an  evil  name  there 
as  the  founder  of  a  sect.     The  count  was  arrested  at  Riga. 
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The  Empress  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  then  applied,  gave  him 
the  short  answer,  "  The  sooner  he  took  himself  out  of  Russian 
territory  the  better  ; "  and  when  he  requested  an  investigation 
into  the  evil  reports  spread  about  him,  he  was  told  that  "  her 
Majesty  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  one."  And  so 
he  was  conducted  to  the  frontier  by  a  military  escort,  and 
there  tarried  for  some  time  in  Silesia,  where  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  Moravian  settlements. 

We  omit  the  recital  of  his  many  journeys,  his  plans,  the  in- 
stitutions established — the  obstacles  which  met  him  both 
among  the  Moravians  and  outside  of  his  own  people — the 
uncounted  writings  which  he  put  forth,  and  those  which 
appeared  against  him.  We  need  only  say  that,  in  the  year 
174! 7,  the  sentence  of  banishment  from  Saxony  was  withdrawn 
— that  he  passed  the  period  between  1751  and  1755  in 
England,  where  his  influence  gained  from  Parliament  a  recog- 
nition of  his  brotherhood — that,  after  losing  his  son  Kenatus 
and  his  wife,  he  was  married,  in  1757,  to  Anna  Nitschmann, 
a  friend  and  helper  of  long  standing  ;  and  that  lastly  he  died 
the  9th  of  May,  1760,  at  Herrnhut.  An  attack  of  catarrh 
had  impeded  his  speech ;  but,  although  he  could  hardly  speak, 
he  called  his  son-in-law  to  him  and  said,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
"  My  dear  son,  I  am  now  going  home.  I  am  wholly  recon- 
ciled to  God's  will.  He  is  content  with  me.  I  am  ready  to 
go,  nothing  now  stands  in  my  way."  When  he  had  closed  his 
eyes,  his  son-in-law  said,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace;"  and,  as  he  pronounced  the  word  "peace," 
Zinzendorf  drew  his  last  breath.  His  decease  was  announced 
in  a  manner  common  among  the  Moravians,  by  the  notes  of  a 
trumpet.  The  whole  colony  assembled  at  his  deathbed,  and, 
with  bended  knees,  thanked  the  Saviour  for  the  usefulness 
which  he  had  so  signally  blessed  in  the  departed.  On  the 
next  day  the  body  was  robed  in  a  gown,  such  as  the  Moravian 
bishops  wear,  and,  placed  in  a  violet-coloured  coffin,  was 
visited  by  the  whole  brotherhood  present  in  procession,  the 
children  leading  the  way,  and  all  uniting  in  a  sacred  song.  A 
week  after  his  death  he  was  buried.  Two  thousand  strangers 
cam.e  to  witness  the  funeral  obsequies,  and  walked  behind  the 
body  ;  and  thirty-two  ministers  and  missionaries,  some  from 
England,  Holland,  North  America,  and  Greenland,  who  were 
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present,  bore  the  bier,  the  whole  convocation  joining  in  the 

choral — 

"  How  blessed  now  thy  sleep, 
How  sweet  thy  peaceful  dream." 

At  his  left  hand  his  first  wife  was  buried  ;  at  his  right  the 
second,  who  survived  him  only  a  month.  By  his  first  mar- 
riage he  had  six  sons  and  six  daughters  ;  only  three  daughters 
survived  him,  and  they  laboured  for  the  brotherhood  to  the 
end  of  their  life.  Zinzendorf  died  without  means.  "  I 
sought,"  he  could  well  say,  "not  yours,  but  you.  No  one  shall 
say  that  I  have  made  myself  rich.  1  have  not  for  years  laid 
out  a  hundred  dollars  annually  for  ought  excepting  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life." 

In  figure  Zinzendorf  was  large,  slim  in'youth,  but  in  later 
years  stout.  His  carriage  was  free,  and  indicated  a  gentle 
brino-ing  up.  As  to  the  common  saying,  that  he  had  a  way  of 
hanging  his  head,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  he  always  carried  his  head  remarkably  erect. 
His  features  were  regular — his  forehead  high — his  eyes  blue 
and  gentle,  and  full  of  lambent  flame — his  nose  slightly 
Roman — his  mouth  expressing  a  fine  blending  of  seriousness 
with  amiabilit}'-.  "  He  had,"  says  his  biographer  Schrauten- 
bach,  "a  manly,  pleasant,  full-toned  voice,  adapted  alike  to 
speaking  and  to  singing.  The  difficult  art,  or  rather  the  high 
gift,  of  laying  the  accent  with  exact  discrimination,  and  the 
accompanying  his  voice  with  the  appropriate  gesture,  was 
natural  to  him.  Life,  soul,  and  a  happy  blending  of  the  best 
qualities,  characterised  all  that  he  did.  If  he  consecrated  a 
bishop,  or  presided  at  an  ordination,  and  raised  his  right  hand 
to  pronounce  a  blessing,  it  produced  a  visible  sensation 
throughout  the  audience.  Especially  impressive  was  his 
bearing  while  administering  the  sacraments.  His  appearance 
was  noble,  and  the  stamp  of  power  was  on  his  every  motion. 
He  was  a  noticeable  man  when  seen  in  the  company  of  the  most 
polished,  or  walking  quietly  along  the  streets  of  London  or 
Amsterdam  ;  and  the  respect  paid  him,  the  stepping  out  of  his 
way  as  he  approached,  the  involuntary  bowing  to  him,  and 
the  desire  to  do  him  service,  were  always  marked.  He  uni- 
formly dressed  in  the  most  simple  and  unstudied  way,  was 
never    sumptuously    lodged,    indifferent    to    furniture,    never 
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valued  merely  external  things,  and  ascribing  little  worth  to 
the  trifles  of  life.  Of  all  things  which  concerned  his  person, 
clothing,  food,  and  the  like,  strangely  inconsiderate. 
In  conversation  the  count  was  lively,  sociable,  and  uncom- 
monly entertaining  ;  a  lover  of  mirth  and  of  an  innocent  joke, 
even  if  he  himself  were  the  svibject  of  it.  Yet  no  one  was  on 
terms  of  familiarity  with  him.  ...  In  professional  mat- 
ters he  had  nothing  of  a  dictatorial  tone,  as  though  absolute 
master  of  affairs.  He  could  chide  ;  and  it  is  the  case,  perhaps, 
that  once  in  a  while  he  had  better  have  suppressed  his  feel- 
ings, yet  he  never  said  what  would  lower  him  in  any  eyes.  .  .  . 
In  respect  to  his  scientific  attainments  and  general  knowledge 
he  was  only  a  self-made  man,  and  therefore  not  amenable  to 
criticism  on  these  points.  He  read  little,  the  Bible  almost 
exclusively,  and,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  perhaps 
no  other  spiritual  book  ;  he  wrote  much  and  meditated  much. 
His  writings  and  sermons  are  not  elaborate  productions  ;  for 
his  mind  was  far  too  lively  to  dwell  vmy  long  on  a  single 
theme.  The  active  life  of  a  man  who  thought  much,  wrote, 
preached,  composed  hymns,  builded,  made  all  kind  of  business 
arrangements,  visited  remote  places,  is  like  the  sight  of  a  new 
and  great  city  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  here  a  palace, 
there  a  hut — a  large  and  confused  picture,  not  to  be  studied 
in  detail,  but  to  be  looked  at  in  reference  to  the  composition 
of  the  whole."     So  far  Schrautenbach. 

The  extent  of  Zinzendorf's  labours  was  very  great.  He  planted 
his  colonies  in  Norway,  Greenland,  and  Lapland,  in  Ethiopia, 
Guinea,  and  among  the  Hottentots,  in  Russia,  Persia,  and 
Palestine  :  he  scattered  his  ideas  throughout  North  and  South 
America  and  the  West  India  islands,  and  sent  missionaries  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  to  labour  for  the  glory  of  that 
Saviour  for  whom  he  lived.  The  names  of  the  chief  Moravian 
colonies  still  existing  are  well  known  :  Barby,  Niesky,  Gnadau, 
Gnadanfrei,  Gnadenfeld,  Christiansfeld,  Konigsfeld,  Neuwied, 
Neudietendorf,  and  Ebersdorf  These  are  mostly  in  Germany, 
the  great  scene  of  his  active  labours  and  his  chief  triumphs. 

Ziuzendorf  and  the  Moravian  brotherhood,  whose  history 
we  have  now  briefly  sketched,  have  from  the  first  been  vari- 
ously judged.  It  was  not  people  of  the  world  alone,  professed 
unbelievers,   who  discovered   stumbling-blocks  in  the  Count 
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himself  and  in  his  doctrines,  nor  was  it  the  orthodox  alone, 
bound  to  dead  forms;  but  learned  and  pious  men,  among 
whom  I  mention  even  Bengel,  found  much  exception  to 
him  and  his  views.  Even  the  brotherhood  itself  was  not 
always  satisfied  with  its  founder,  yet  it  never  took  offence  at 
what  occurred  within  itself  and  went  forth  from  itself :  and 
so  we  are  often  surprised  at  a  want  of  coherence  between  the 
judgments  passed  on  Zinzendorf  himself,  and  the  system  which 
was  his  own  plan  and  work,  and  which  bore  in  every  part  the 
imprint  of  its  designer's  mind. 

Beginning  with  the  man,  we  have  already  drawn  a  sketch 
of  his  personnel,  as  his  cotemporaries  have  given  it  to  us. 
They  evidently  did  not  consider  the  Count  free  from  faults, 
and  he  himself,  least  of  all.      In  his  Reflections  on  the  year 
1742,  he  has  thus  painted  himself,  and  given  this  testimony. 
"  From  my  childhood  up  I  have  had  but  one  object,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified  ;  and  I  have  always  been 
unwilling  to  enter  into  discussions  which  touch  on  other  religi- 
ous themes.    Other  foundation  know  I  not,  save  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God  ;  but  I  can  bear  well  with  all  who  build 
on  this  foundation,  though  they  build  differently  from  me.     I 
am  perfectly  free  from  crookedness  of  mind,  I  always  live  in 
fear  before  God,  in  love  to  all  men,  and   on  terms  of  perfect 
confidence  with  the  brethren ;  I  am  most  open  to  my  own 
censure,  and  on  account  of  my  free  manner  of  speaking,  I  do 
not  put  the  bridle  on  my  tongue  when  I  should,  and  so  some- 
times say  what  I  ought  not,  but  always  say  from  my  heart 
what  I  say.     In  most  matters  of  opinion  very  liberal,  in  action 
severe  and  almost  intolerant :   in  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  set  and  unchangeable  :   in  religion  a  friend  of  every 
name,  order,  or  persuasion  :  in  the  brotherhood  an  advocate  of 
a  community  of  interests,  of  order,  and  of  rigid  disciphne,  yet 
without  wishing  to  enforce  these  outside  of  my  own  domain. 
It  is  not  my  object  to  establish  one  visible  church,  but  many 
churches.      They  who   draw  themselves  off   from  the   great 
church,  do  wrong,  and  they  who  separate  from  the  smaller 
churches  among  which  they  live,  are  selfish  or  visionary.      It 
is  the  wish  of  my  heart  to   establish  the  Moravian  brother- 
hood  on  the  freest,  most  simple,  most  orderly  basis,  and  to 
make  myself  one  of  the  Jov/est  among  the  brethren,  for  I  hate 
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all  lordship  in  this  matter.  All  else  that  is  said  about  me  is 
a  slander  and  a  lie.  God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  knows  that  I  lie  not."  "  I  have  only  one  passion,"  he 
writes  in  another  place,  "  and  it  is  He,  onl}^  He."  And  yet 
Zinzendorf  confesses  very  frankly  that  his  genius  often  leads 
him  into  extravagances,  and  his  friend  Schrautenbach,  already 
quoted,  expressly  begins  his  biography  with  these  words, 
"  Count  Zinzendorf  was  not  a  man  without  faults,"  and  else- 
where confesses  that  the  fire  of  his  nature,  and  his  glowing- 
imagination,  sometimes  led  him  astray. 

Schrautenbach  discriminates  a  number  of  periods  in  the  life 
of  his  friend.  "  In  his  childhood  he  was  obliged  to  yield  tu 
others.  So  we  find  in  all  that  is  left  of  his  between  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  and  forty-two,  a  quiet,  contented  spirit ;  from 
that  period  to  the  age  of  fifty-five,  we  detect  a  self-exalted 
spirit,  but  thence  to  the  age  of  sixty,  we  find  him  drawing 
back  within  himself,  and  testing  his  system  by  the  probe  of 
experience.  His  life  has  confirmed  his  own  ground  principle, 
which  he  put  forth  as  chief  of  all,  that  no  one  is  good  save 
God  alone,  but  it  also  showed  the  power  which  a  system, 
embraced  by  the  heart,  can  have  upon  the  whole  actions  of  a 
man,  and  how  the  life  of  faith  in  Christ  can  change  the  will 
and  soften  the  heart." 

That  Zinzendorf  was  a  man  of  earnestness,  no  one  will 
doubt.  And  who  shall  be  his  judge,  how  far  human  weak- 
nesses may  have  had  dominion  over  him  ?  But  though  we 
acknowledge  the  noble  direction  which  his  nature  took,  and 
the  piety  and  purity  of  his  motives,  although  we  confess  that 
his  appearing  in  the  age  in  which  he  did  appear,  was  a  neces- 
sary and  useful  phenomenon,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful, yet  the  task  remains  to  us,  after  the  waves  of  passion  have 
swept  by,  and  the  act  has  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of  subject- 
ing the  man  and  his  doctrines  to  the  impartial  scrutiny  of 
history.  To  this  end  we  must  first  inquire,  what  was  his  own 
aim,,  what  he  purposed  to  effect.  It  was  not  a  reformation  of 
the  world,  but  a  bringing  of  men's  souls  to  the  Saviour,  and 
the  preparing  of  them  for  His  second  coming.  Tins  we  recog- 
nize as  his  chief  service,  that  in  a  time  when  so  many  were 
scattered,  he  drew  them  together,  and  when  so  many  hearts 
were  cold,  he  awakened  in  them  the  glow  of  a  new  spiritual 
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life.  Zinzendorf  was  no  dogmatic  theorizer,  he  was  a  practical 
organizer,  and  in  that  his  great  strength  lay.  Unpractical  as 
he  was  in  external  things  (often  lost  in  reverie  and  sunk  in 
thought  even  while  on  his  walks,  unable  to  reckon  money  and 
the  like),  yet  in  all  religious  affairs  he  was  thoroughly  practi- 
cal, and  his  power  displayed  itself  in  most  of  his  arrangements. 
It  was  not  Zinzendorf's  theology,  not  his  language  and  pre- 
sentation of  thought  which  made  him  great ;  on  the  contrary, 
these  helped  to  make  his  name  a  laughing-stock  with  the 
world,  and  an  offence  even  to  orthodox  Christians  :  they  are 
not  what  was  durable  in  his  work.  Yet  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  a  brief  exposition  of  Zinzendorf's  religious  views,  becom- 
ing, as  they  did,  with  more  or  less  change,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Brotherhood.  We  will  pass  over  all  the  unworthy  and 
venomous  attacks  which  were  made  upon  him,  embracing  not 
only  the  charge  of  all  imaginable  heresies,  but  of  atheism  itself. 
From  his  opponents  we  will  select  only  the  worthiest  one, 
Bengel,  whose  name  and  whose  praise  are  on  every  lip. 

It  needs  only  a  superficial  glance  at  the  doctrines  of  Zin- 
zendorf to  see  that  Christ,  Christ  the  Crucified,  was  its  middle 
]:)oint,  its  great  summary  of  contents.  Taken  in  its  general 
aspect,  no  one  can  say  aught  against  this  :  on  the  contrary, 
this  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  primitive,  apostolic  doctrine. 
And  further  thought  will  only  confirm  the  happy  conjunction 
of  events  which  at  the  time  when  Voltaire  was  imposing  on 
himself  the  task  of  banishing  all  thought  of  the  Crucified 
One  from  the  hearts  of  men,  a  man  arose,  who  although  from 
his  position  he  might  have  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
] Measures  of  life,  gave  up  everything,  shunned  no  shame,  no 
loss,  that  he  might  raise  the  Lamb  of  God  to  his  throne,  and 
make  His  sufferings  the  basis  of  all  theological  theory  and 
]iractice.  But  if  we  look  closer  at  the  teachings  of  Zinzendorf 
about  Christ  and  His  sufferings,  especially  if  we  weigh  the 
expressions  which  he  used,  we  need  not  wonder  if  he  caused 
unbelievers  to  be  repulsed  rather  than  to  be  attracted,  and  if 
believers  like  Bengel  considered  it  a  duty  to  put  men  on  their 
guard  against  him.  As  is  often  the  case,  that  those  whose 
duty  is  to  reaffirm  a  rejected  truth,  carry  it  to  an  extreme 
which  is  itself  an  error,  so  was  it  with  Zinzendorf  The  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Christ  had  been  cast  aside,  first  by  the 
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Socinians,  then  by  the  deists,  and  even  the  milder  rationalism 
which  was  then  just  coming  into  being,  but  which  has  since 
become  so  formidable,  left  Christ's  person,  work,  and  suffering, 
in  the  back -ground,  bringing  morality  into  undue  prominence, 
and  exalted  the  , human  element  in  Jesus  above  the  divine. 
The  conviction  that  a  belief  in  God,  the  Creator  and  Sustainer 
of  all  things,  and  that  a  virtuous  life  crowned  with  its  due 
reward,  were  the  only  valuable  truths  of  religion,  was  a  con- 
viction which  had  become  widely  prevalent,  and  had  found 
lodgment  in  many  excellent  minds.  This  conviction  Zinzen- 
dorf  met  with  his  whole  power,  and  against  the  one-sided 
doctrine  of  God  the  Father,  whom  many  supposed  they  could 
approach  without  the  Son,  he  brought  the  equally  one-sided 
doctrine  of  God  the  Son,  whom  he  placed  undeniably  in  the 
place  of  the  Father.  Although  the  Scriptures  so  fully  show- 
that  through  the  Son  we  are  led  to  the  Father,  and  name  the 
Father  Creator  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  bid  us  pray  to 
him  through  Christ,  and  in  Christ's  name,  Zinzendorf  bids  us 
to  know  no  God  but  the  Saviour.  It  is  true  that  he  gained 
more  power  over  the  heart  by  bringing  Jesus  so  prominently 
forward,  than  those  had  who  went  no  further  than  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  higher  Being.  Still  he  went  further,  and  not  only 
ignored  the  existence  of  God  the  Father,  but  employed  expres- 
sions of  great  harshness  against  what  he  called  the  God-Father 
religion.  In  this  way  he  lost  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Media- 
torship  of  Christ,  and  obscured  the  full  significance  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is  without  doubt  a  great  defect  in  his  teaching 
that  he  made  so  little  account  of  the  attributes  of  God  the 
Father.  As  Bengel  says  in  his  naive  way,  "  We  ought  not  to 
leap  over  the  Son ;  nor  ought  we  leap  over  the  Father :  and 
if  Zinzendorf  supposes  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  Saviour 
who  do  not  assign  to  him  the  Father's  place,  he  too  could  be 
charged  with  enmity  to  the  Father,  on  the  same  ground, 
which  would  assuredly  be  doing  him  a  great  injustice." 

N.0  less  one-sided  was  Zinzendorf  in  his  representation  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Here,  again,  is  a  deep  religious  neces- 
sity, which  had  driven  him  from  his  childhood  up  to  the  suf- 
fering Saviour,  and  in  this  strong  love  to  Jesus  the  Crucified, 
the  one  great  and  absorbing  passion  of  his  life,  there  is  some- 
tiling  grand  and  beautiful.      In  this  Bengel  was  entirely  at 
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one  with  Zinzendorf,  for  he,  too,  would  acknowledge  no  basis 
of  salvation  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.     But  it  was 
this  which  Bengel  so  severely  criticised  in  Zinzendorf,  that  he 
did  not  make  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  merely  the  central 
point  of  theology,  but  its  sum  total.     Nor  did  he  relish  the 
dweUing    upon   those  of  His   sufferings  api)reciable   by   the 
senses  alone,  the  exclusive  allusion  to  the  blood,  the  wounds, 
the  print  of  the  nails,  the  piercing  of  the  side.      It  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  so  close  a  student  of  the  Scriptures 
as  Bengel,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  always  united  in 
the  closest  union  with  His  life,  His  actions.  His  teachings,  on 
the  one  hand  ;  and  with  His  resurrection  and  glorification  on 
the  other,  and  that  only  in  this  mutual  connection  has  the 
cross  its  true  significance.     Nowhere  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
nor  in  the  apostoHcal  writings,  did  he  discover  an  effeminate 
tone  and  a  dealing  with  the  cross  as  a  pure  object  of  sense, 
and  he  wished  an  equal  purity  and  strength  in  those  who 
wish  to  preach  the  cross  with  power.      Nor  did  this  able  and 
yet  truly   pious    critic  consider    the    expressions    which  are 
called  forth,  and  the  tears  which  are  shed  at  the  representa- 
tion of  the  physical  sufferings  of  Jesus  to  be  the  most  truth- 
ful token  of  a  reconciled  spirit :  he  feared  that  thereby  men 
might  fall  into  a  false  security  and  fail  of  a  true  conversion. 
"The  mere  hearing  and  speaking  of  the  wounds  of  Jesus," 
says  Bengel,  "  ends  in  nought  but  words.     There  are  those 
who  only  name  Christ,  and  never  hioiv  him.     Even  they  who 
always  bring  prominently  forward  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour 
make  them  common,  and  cannot  ward  off  a  misuse  of  what 
should  be  so  rare  and  precious.     They  make  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  an  opiate  to  apply  to  their  consciences,  thinking  that 
thus  they  may  better  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 
Through  the  supremacy  which  the  Moravian  scheme  of  doc- 
trine grants  to  the  imagination,  the  Scripture  itself  is  made 
to  pervert  itself;  the  cross  is  buried  beneath  itself,  the  heart 
is  made  the  instrument  to  lead  itself  away,  human  freedom 
becomes  its  own  betrayer,  and  the  sensibilities  blunt  their 
own  native  delicacy."     Bengel  biings  also  as  an  especially 
serious  charge  against  Zinzendorf's  teachings,  that  all  religion 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  feelings  :   that  the  great  questions 
of  duty  are  determined  by  the  feelings  alone.      The  Moravian 
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doctrine  wholly  casts  out  fear  :  it  does  not  subordinate  it  as 
a  motive,  it  ignores  it  wholly,  and  rests  all  law,  and  all  im- 
pulses to  duty,  simply  on  looking  ever  to  the  Saviour's  face. 

Zinzendorf  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  Holy  Writ. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  accept  a  verbal  inspiration,  or  to 
claim  that  there  are  no  historical  nor  chronological  errors  in 
the  Bible,  he  did  insist,  with  all  sound  Protestants,  on  the 
sufficiency  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures, 

In  close  correspondence  with  what  has  been  said  respecting 
Zinzendorf's  doctrines,  stands  his  spiritual  poetry,  which  has 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  much  of  the  ridicule  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  him.  That  he  had  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  what  was  beautiful  in  the  old  lyrics  of  the  church  cannot 
rightftdly  be  denied,  but  so  far  as  concerns  his  own  writings, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  of  various  quality.  Some 
of  his  hymns  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  rhymed  prose. 
He  had  great  facility  in  verse  making,  or,  to  use  Herder's 
expression,  "  that  pliancy  of  speech,  and  that  wealth  of  bold 
images,  and  tender,  devout  phrases  which  often  surprises, 
often  deceives  with  a  false  sense  of  beauty."  Zinzendorf  has 
written  some  hymns  which  should  be  excluded  from  no  collec- 
tion, and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  later  Moravian 
poets  have  far  surpassed  him. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  his  most 
successful  efforts  in  sacred  poetry  : — 

Jesus  go  before. 
Open  heaven's  door, 
Not  much  longer  will  w.e  tarry, 
"     After  Thee  our  cross  to  caiTy, 
Lead  us  by  the  hand 
To  the  promised  land. 

Though  we  prosper  not, 

Stand  we  in  our  lot ; 

Even  in  the  darkest  days.  Lord, 

Sad  complaints  we  will  not  raise,  Lord ; 

For  through  Sorrow's  sea 

Leads  the  way  to  Thee. 

If  some  painful  smai't 
Anguishes  our  heart. 
If  another's  grieving  move  us, 
Let  the  fiery  trial  prove  us ; 
Thy  own  patience  give, 
Patiently  to  live. 
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Order  all  our  way 

While  on  earth  we  stay ; 

Rough  the  paths  through  which  we're  faring, 

Ne'er  withheld  our  Father's  caring  : 

Jesus,  go  before, 

Open  heaven's  door. 

We  now  advance  to  the  consideration  of  the  constitution 
and  the  interior  organization  of  the  Brotherhood,  in  relation 
to  the  church  universal  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Protestantism 
on   the   other.      In   the  capacity  for  organizing  such  a  com- 
munity, the  greatness  of  Zinzendorf  appears  not  in  his  dog- 
matic theology,  nor  in  his  poetry.     It  is  not  Zinzendorf  the 
theologian,   it  is  not  Zinzendorf  the  poet  who  calls  out  our 
wonder :  for  as  a  theologian  he  was  far  surpassed  by  Bengel, 
and  as  a  poet  by  FreiHnghaus,  Tersteegen,  and  Hiller,  but  the 
Zinzendorf  who  created  an  epoch  in  history  is  the  founder  of 
a  Brotherhood.      Whoever  casts  a  glance  back  at  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Moravian  movement,  at  the  varied  and  contra- 
dictory elements  which  cross  each  other,  and  „  then  looks  at 
the  edifice  as  it  now  stands,  which  has  been  created  in  so 
brief  a  time  out  of  the  older  Moravian,  Lutheran,  Calvinistic, 
and  Pietistic  materials,  and  has  become  so  fair,  so  united,  and 
so  strong  a  Church,  must  admire  the  skill,  the  patience,  the 
power,  and  the  prudence  of  the  man  who  could  do  all  this. 
A  one-sided,  prejudiced,  confused,  and  fanatical  sectary  would 
never  have    accomplished    it.       For    this    work    there    was 
needed  a  man  of  tact,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  large  obser- 
vation, and  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  :  there  was 
wanted  a  nature  made  to  command,  which  works  in  perfect 
quietness,  with  the  gentleness  of  the  dove,  and  yet  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  goes  in  meekness  to  take  possession 
of  the  earth,  which  knows  how  to  employ  every  gift  of  God 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  winning  of  souls  to  its  great  object. 
It  may,    indeed,   be   said  of  Zinzendorf,   that   circumstances 
combined  to  further  his  designs;  but  to  look  through  and 
control  the  circumstances  of  one's  lot,  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
mind  and  power.     This  power  of  winning  the  souls  of  men  to 
one's  self  may  become  a  dangerous  one,  as  the  history  of  the 
Church  abundantly  shows  ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting 
tliose  who  have  charged  Zinzendorf  with  a  desire  to  establish 
a  Papacy  within  the  Protestant  Church.      But  every  one  is 
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exposed  to  this  charge  who  undertakes  to  organize  any  new 
movement  in  the  church.  Luther  and  Calvin  even  were 
called  minor  popes.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact  whether 
the  power  of  controlling  the  minds  of  others  is  usurped,  or 
the  result  of  natural  gifts.  That  Zinzendoif  would  usurp  no 
lordship  over  the  consciences  of  men  is  evident  from  what  he 
has  left  on  record,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  quoted — "  I 
hate  all  lordship  among  the  brethren."  But  when  people  wil- 
lingly gave  up  to  his  judgment,  and  yielded  implicitly  to 
him,  it  was  a  matter  of  their  own  choosing.  How  often 
Luther  warned  liis  friends  not  to  become  Lutheran,  and  not 
to  take  his  words  as  the  Truth,  and  yet  all  in  vain.  And  so 
Zinzendorf,  though  not  anxious  to  become  a  spiritual  hierarch 
in  any  bad  sense,  could  not  prevent  men  from  becoming,  to 
use  Bengel's  expressive  phrase,  "  a  lump  of  wax  in  his  fingers, 
to  be  shaped  as  he  might  please."  There  have  not  been  want- 
ing those,  too,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  the  Moravian  Brotherhood  in  the  Protestant,  and 
the  Orders  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Jesuits  even  have 
been  cited,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  as  not  unlike 
Zinzendorf's  Brethren.  And,  indeed,  whoever  looks  at  the 
external  forms,  and  at  the  mere  machinery  of  the  religious 
orders,  at  the  prompt  obedience  to  authority,  at  the  inmiense 
influence  which  the  esprit  du  corps  gains  to  every  association, 
and  at  the  great  geographical  extent  under  command,  will  not 
wonder  that  such  parallels  should  be  instituted.  But  whoever 
looks  deeper,  whoever  goes  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  marks 
the  fundamental  difference  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism, sees  that,  so  far  from  having  a  common  goal,  they 
run  to  opposite  poles,  as  nothing  has  more  conclusively  shown 
than  the  missions  established  respectively  by  the  Moravians 
and  the  Jesuits.  It  was  foolishly  said,  that  "over  Herrnhut 
lies  the  way  to  Home."  As  according  to  the  old  })roverb,  all 
"roads  converge  at  Rome,"  it  might  be  true  that  some 
Moravians,  among  others,  were  led  thither,  but  surely  their 
number  was  not  greater  than  those  who  have  found  their 
way  thither  through  other  paths  not  so  severely  criticised. 

"  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  is  it  not  true  that  Moravian 
colonies  have  always  assumed  a  cloister-like  character?"  Yes, 
it  is  the  fact  that  to  many  a  soul  the  entering  the  Brother- 
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hood  has  been  as  the  entering  a  cloister  to  Catholics.  But 
when  such  a  soul  feels  constrained  by  the  pressure  of 
its  hard  circumstances  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  to  flee 
from  its  stormy  lot  to  a  safe  harbour  and  spend  the.  re- 
mainder of  its  days  in  religious  meditation,  is  there,  we 
would  ask,  anything  unprotestant  in  it,  anything  which 
opposes  man's  natural  freedom  ?  I,  at  least,  have  heard  of  no 
solemn  vows  which  permit  no  return  to  the  world.  And 
there  have  not  been  wanting  words  of  regret  that  in  the 
Protestant  Church  we  lack  those  places  of  retreat  in  which 
those  who  long  for  perfect  retirement  and  for  sweet  religious 
communion  with  those  like-minded  with  themselves,  can  have 
this  natural  wish  gratified  :  and  is  it  not  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  Moravians  have  met  this  want,  and  given 
us  in  so  simple  a  way  those  places  to  which  men  may  with- 
draw and  be  at  rest  and  commune  with  God,  and  yet  be  free 
to  return  to  the  world  when  they  will  ? 

In  contrast  with  the  Catholicising  tendency  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Moravians,  is  the  charge  of  sectarianism.  How 
far  the  Brotherhood  can  be  regarded  as  a  sect  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  largely  discussed.  Zinzendorf  very  plainly 
declared  that  he  would  be  the  founder  of  no  sect.  He  dif- 
fered widely  from  Spener,  who  proposed  to  exert  an  influeuce 
upon  the  State  Church,  by  establishing  many  minor  churches. 
Zinzendorf,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  believe  in  founding  a 
number  of  small  churches,  but  of  establishing  a  Brotherhood, 
and  so  of  introducing  into  the  bosom  of  the  State  Church, 
a  new  and  productive  force,  which  should  renew  it,  work- 
ing like  leaven  within  it.  Such  a  fact  not  only  disproves  in 
an  instant  the  charge  of  sectarianism  in  Zinzendorf,  but  shows 
the  extent  and  grandeur  of  his  scheme.  He  had  cleai-ly  seen, 
by  the  gradual  decay  of  the  Pietist  Churches  established  by 
Spener,  that  that  was  an  ineffective  method,  and  so  he  had 
come  to  the  great  and  fruitful  conception  of  implanting  his 
Brotherhood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Church  itself 

That  Zinzendorf  kept  this  great  conception  always  in  mind 
is  manifest  from  the  care  with  which  he  always  sought  to 
maintain  the  different  religious  orders,  and  not  have  them 
blend  in  one  and  lose  the  old  distinctions  of  sect.  By  keep- 
ing the  Lutherans  distinctly  Lutheran,  the  Calvinists  distinctly 
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Calviiiistic,  and  so  forth,  he  hoped  to  affect  the  different  per- 
suasions more  effectually  by  the  reaction  of  all  these  agencies 
upon  the  churches  which  they  represented.  Unfortunately, 
this  great  conception  of  Zinzendorf  has  been  too  much  forgot- 
ten or  ignored  by  his  successors,  and  the  Moravian  Brother- 
hood has  taken  a  position  more  outside  of  the  Church 
than  its  founder  intended  that  it  should  ever  occupy.  I 
dare  not  venture  on  a  decision  how  much  this  unfortu- 
nate result  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  customs  which  the 
Moravians  have  adopted  :  the  d,eciding  of  important  matters 
by  lot,  the  wearing  of  different  coloured  ribbons  to  desig- 
nate among  the  women  differences  in  age,  and  in  domestic 
relations,  the  partaking  of  the  "  love  feast,"  and  the  washing 
of  each  others'  feet  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  to  the  Moravians  we  owe  a  large 
measure  of  that  practical  Christian  spirit  which  had  so  largely 
disappeared  from  the  world,  but  which  has  of  late  awakened 
so  much  activity  and  beneficence.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
missionary  efforts  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  which, 
though  not  primarily  proceeding  from  the  Moravians,  have 
been  so  greatly  due  to  the  preparation  which  was  the  work 
of  Zinzendorf  and  his  successors. 

We  close  by  quoting  a  few  words  from  one  who,  although 
a  leader  in  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  himself 
trained  in  youth  among  the  brotherhood.  Schleiermacher 
writes  in  this  strain,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Moravian  colony 
at  Barby  in  1802. 

"  Here  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  I  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  relations  of  man  to  a  higher  world.  Here  it 
was  that  the  mystic  tendency  developed  itself,  which  has  been 
of  so  much  importance  to  me,  and  has  supported  and  carried 
me  through  all  the  storms  of  scepticism.  Then  it  was  only 
germinating,  now  it  has  attained  its  full  development ;  and  I 
may  say  that,  after  all  that  I  have  passed  through,  I  have  be- 
come a  Moravian  again,  only  of  a  higher  order." 
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XIII. 


SWEDENBORG,  HEINRICH,  STILLING,  AND  LAVATER, 
THE  MYSTICS. 

In  formidable  antagonism  to  German  infidelity  was  the  school 
of  mystics,  headed  by  Swedenborg,  Heinrich,  Stilling,  and  La- 
vater.  These  men  we  may  call  theosophic  mystics,  if  we  do 
not  go  so  far  as  term  them  visionaries.  Within  the  pale  of 
the  pietists,  and  even  among  the  followers  of  Zinzendorf,  there 
had  appeared  tendencies  to  a  belief  in  this  phase  of  supra- 
naturalism,  but  with  them  these  tendencies  were  merely  for- 
tuitous and  transitory.  The  field  which  the  pietists  and  the 
Moravians  chiefly  tilled  was  the  domain  of  the  practical.  The 
miracles  of  the  moral  world,  and  mainly  those  connected  with 
the  conversion  of  the  soul,  excited  more  wonder  with  them 
than  miracles  in  the  natural  world.  Zinzendorf  did  not  claim 
to  have  visions,  nor  did  he  believe  that  newer  revelations 
would  ever  supersede  the  Bible.  In  this  he  differed  from 
Swedenborg,  who  insisted  upon  the  fact  of  a  continued  reve- 
lation, a  power  of  communicating  still  with  the  spirit  world, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  even  now.  And  yet  there 
were  wide  diflferences  in  the  views  of  this  school  of  mystics. 
While  Swedenborg  was  very  far  removed  from  the  common 
views  of  the  church,  and  from  the  reception  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  Stilling  and  Lavater,  with  all  their  lawless  fancies, 
clung  to  the  Bible  and  to  Christian  doctrine  as  generally  ac- 
cepted, and  were  rigid  advocates  of  practical  righteousness, 
and  so  were  bound  by  some  ties  to  the  pietists.  Indeed, 
Lavater  was  so  many-sided,  and  united  so  many  contradic- 
tions in  himself,  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  classify  at  all.  We 
must  begin  with  Swedenborg. 

Immanuel  Swedenborg  was  bom  in  1689  at  Stockholm. 
His  father,  a  Lutheran  bishop,  educated  him  in  the  principles 
of  rigid  orthodoxy.  Even  when  a  child,  people  caught  up  his 
expression  that  angels  taught  through  his  lips ;  and,  up  to  his 
tenth  year,  he  used  to  speak  continually  of  such  subjects  as 
faith  and  love.      In  1710  he  commenced  a  series  of  travels 
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through  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  and  visited 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  in  those  coun- 
tries. Mathematical  studies  engaged  his  interest  most.  Charles 
XII.,  with  whom  he  had  frequent  interviews,  appointed  hira 
assayer  at  the  mineralogical  college,  where  Swedenborg  made 
some  important  investigations,  and  published  a  number  of 
scientific  productions.  In  1719  he  was  raised  to  the  nobility, 
and  visited  the  mines  of  Saxony  on  professional  business. 
Later  he  published  valuable  treatises,  not  only  on  mineralog}^ 
but  on  philosophy  and  zoology.  Up  to  1741  we  see  him  only 
in  the  light  of  a  distinguished  naturalist,  whose  attention  was 
devoted  to  mines,  machinery,  and  other  practical  matters. 
But  observation  and  inquiry  into  the  world  of  sense  were 
merely  the  foundation  for  his  speculations  on  the  spirit  world. 
It  was  in  1748,  during  his  sojourn  in  London,  that,  as  he 
stoutly  affirmed,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  opened  to  him 
the  mysteries  of  a  higher  stage  of  being,  and  brought  him  into 
communication  with  angels.  In  1747  Swedenborg  relin- 
quished his  office,  but  continued,  at  the  king's  desire,  to  receive 
his  full  salary.  After  this  time  he  lived  exclusively  to  his 
new  calling,  that  of  a  spirit  seer  and  an  investigator  into 
heavenly  mysteries.  His  home  was  alternately  in  England 
and  Sweden,  interspersed  (in  good  faith,  according  to  Sweden- 
borg) with  journeys  to  heaven  and  hell,  during  which  tours  he 
had  interviews  with  antediluvians,  as  well  as  with  men  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  the  early  Christian  epoch.  The  theo- 
logical works  which  he  wrote,  he  published  at  his  own  cost. 
The  sceptics  ridiculed  him,  the  orthodox  laid  their  bann  upon 
him,  but  the  favour  of  the  king  protected  him  against  them 
both.  Yet  his  book  gained  him  some  friends  as  well  as  ene- 
mies. With  all  his  close  relations  to  the  spirit  world,  Sweden- 
borg was  always  a  wellbred  man  of  the  world,  and  knew  how 
to  conduct  himself  to  equ^al  advantage  among  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  with  disembodied  forms.  With  all  his  peculiarities 
he  was  a  man  of  humane  disposition,  rigid  morals,  and  unaf- 
fected piety.  He  lived  in  perfect  health  to  an  advanced  old 
ao:e.     He  died  in  London  in  1772. 

To  give  a  sketch  of  Swedenborg's  doctrines  would  be  diffi- 
cult, as  there  is  an  inner  connection  in  what  seems  torn  apart ; 
and  the  separate  threads  which  bind  the  whole  are  often  en- 
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tangled  in  a  knot,  while  their  loose  ends  are  lost  in  a  mystical 
cloud.  Beginning  where  he  began,  we  find  that  the  Scriptures 
alone  were  by  no  means  the  whole  source  whence  he  drew 
religious  truth,  least  of  all  the  Scriptures  read  according  to  the 
letter.  The  angels,  he  asserted,  i.e.  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
were  his  instructors  ;  for  Swedenborg  accepted  no  other  angels 
than  these.  The  teachings  of  celestial  beings  he  did  not  hold 
as  antagonistic  to  those  revealed  in  the  Bible,  but  supplemen- 
tary to  them  ;  indeed  the  angels  help  me,  said  he,  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  Bible.  Our  present  Holy  Writ,  as 
we  have  it,  is  only  a  coarse  copy  of  what  was  written  by 
angels ;  and,  therefore,  we  need  the  help  of  those  celestial 
beings  to  guide  us  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  counsels 
of  God,  and  to  help  us  to  ascertain  that  inner  sense  of  the 
Bible,  which  ought  to  beam  forth  as  the  soul  does  through 
the  body,  as  the  thought  does  through  the  eye.  To  every 
expression  in  that  book,  as  well  as  to  every  external 
expression  in  the  world  of  sense,  there  is  something  to  be 
expressed,  an  inner  something,  and  to  trace  the  correspon- 
dences between  the  two  is  the  task  of  the  true  Scripture  ex- 
positor. In  this  way  names,  numbers,  and  the  like,  which 
otherwise  would  have  no  meaning  for  us,  have  their  true  sig- 
nificance. In  the  most  ancient  times  this  science  of  corres- 
pondences was  thoroughly  understood  in  the  Orient ;  the  wise 
men  who  came  to  adore  the  Saviour  were  versed  therein ;  but 
the  Jews  had  lost  the  key,  and  held  only  to  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  so  could  not  interpret  the  truth.  This  was  the  reason 
that  they  did  not  see  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Even  in 
the  time  of  the  primitive  Christians  this  science  of  corres- 
pondences was  not  understood,  nor,  indeed,  was  there  need  of 
it,  because  of  their  simple  faith.  Not  even  to  the  reformers 
was  it  revealed.  But  now,  i.e.  the  time  of  Swedenborg,  it  is 
understood  once  more. 

One  of  the  beautiful  poetic  fancies  of  Swedenborg  is  this, 
that  when  innocent  children  read  the  Scriptures  the  angels  are 
edified  more  than  when  older  persons  read.  Swedenborg's 
doctrine  of  the  church  harmonises  with  his  views  of  the  Bible. 
The  true  church,  the  new  Jerusalem,  is  ■  only  "to  be  looked  for 
when  there  is  a  thorough  appreciation  of  Scripture,  which  can 
only  be  attained  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.     Much  of 
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what  the  church  has  received  before  is   false ;  among  other 
things  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     According  to  Sweden- 
borg,  or    rather  according  to  the  revelations  made  by  angels 
to  him,  there  are  not  three  persons,  as  the  orthodox  maintain, 
which  is  but  saying  that  there  are  three  gods  ;  but  the  whole 
Trinity  is  embraced  in  the  single  person  of  the  God -man  Jesus 
Christ.     And  this  idea  he  has  in  common  with  Zinzendorf, 
that  there  is   no  other  God  with  which  Christians,  as  such, 
have  to  do,  excepting  God  incarnate  in  Christ.     According  to 
him  Christ  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  at  once.     He  him- 
self is  the  triune  God.      No  less   decisively  did  Swedenborg 
cast  aside  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ.    That  men  should  be  justified  by  the  service  of  another, 
by  what  was  purely  external  to  them,  seemed  to  him  contra- 
dictory to  sound  sense.      In  this  point  he  approached  the  Soci- 
nians  and  the  sceptical  writers  of  his  time  much  nearer  than 
did  Zinzendorf.      Yet  the  death  of  Jesus  had  more  import  in 
his  eyes  than  it  had  in  theirs.     Swedenborg  saw  a  purifying 
power  in  all  suffering  and  sorrow,  lifting  man  above  himself ; 
and  hence,  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  traced  the  ad- 
vance from  the  battle  to  the  victory ;  and  in  this  advance  he 
discovered,  as  he  supposed,  the  building  of  the  human  character 
up  to  the  divine.      In  his  death    Christ  solemnised  his  own 
glorification.     He  was  perfected  through  suffering.      He  did 
not  take  away  once  for  all  the  sins  of  men ;  but  he  takes  them 
away  (from  us,  in  the  present  time)  by  imparting  a  new  divine 
life.      Salvation  is,  according  to  Swedenborg,  an  inner,  spiritual 
work,  and  is  identical  with  the  work  of  renewal  of  the  heart 
and  sanctification.      In  the  whole  doctrine   of  repentance  he 
stood  on  entirely  different  ground  from  Zinzendorf,  who  was 
firm  in  his  advocacy  of  the  appropriation   of  the   merits   of 
Chi'ist   as    the    great   fundamental   truth    of  salvation.       In 
this  matter  Swedenborg  was  widely  apart  from  most  Protes- 
tant theologians,  and  nearer  to  the  Catholics,  who  hold  that 
sanctification  and  justification  are  one,  and  who  demand  works 
with  faith. 

Especially  singular  are  Swedenborg's  views  of  life  after 
death,  claiming,  as  he  did,  to  have  communications  direct  from 
the  departed,  and  apparently  convincing  himself  of  the  reality 
of  these  communications.      Every  person  transfers  his  life  here 
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unchanged  to  the  other  world  ;  what  he  was  and  did  here,  he 
IS  and  does  there;  what  he  wished  and  strove  after  here,  he 
wishes  and  strives  after  there.  That  is  the  foundation  of  his 
views  of  the  future  life.  He  complained  of  it  as  a  fundamental 
error  that,  after  death,  we  expect  a  great  change  in  our 
nature  ;  and  that  the  life  after  death  is  something  entirely  re- 
moved from  life  as  we  understand  it,  something  ideal,  abstract, 
peculiar.  He  regards  life  there  as  only  a  high  potentiality,  as 
it  were,  of  life  here.  "  Many  learned  Christian  men  who  shall 
see  themselves  in  the  future  world  invested  with  a  body,  clad 
with  clothing  and  living  in  houses,  when  they  shall  recall 
what  they  used  to  think  before  death  about  the  soul,  about 
spirits,  about  heaven  and  hell,  will  be  filled  with  shame,  and 
confess  that  those  who  were  simple  and  unlearned  were 
wiser  in  divine  things  than  they."  "  That  the  spirit  of  man, 
after  its  separation  from  the  body  shall  have  a  human  form 
has  been  perfectly  known  to  me  [says  Swedenborg]  for  many 
years  ;  for  I  have  seen  those  spiritual  bodies  a  thousand  times, 
and  have  heard  them  converse."  "  The  spirits  heartily  pity  us, 
because  there  is  so  much  ignorance  about  them  not  only  in  the 
world  but  in  the  church."  To  this  ignorance  Swedenborg 
ascribed  that  abstract  idea  of  the  learned,  that  the  spirit  is 
and  will  be  immaterial,  mere  being,  without  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church  does  not  recognise 
a  spiritual  body  till  after  the  resurrection.  According  to  him, 
this  union  of  soul  and  body  is  essential  to  life,  and  must  be 
continued  in  another  world,  because  just  as  essential  then  as 
now  Heaven  and  hell  are  peopled  with  beings  who  once  lived 
on  this  world,  for  Swedenborg  acknowledged  no  other  angels 
than  the  souls  of  the  good  who  once  lived  on  this  earth,  and 
no  other  devils  than  the  souls  of  the  bad  who  also  once  lived 
here.  What  is  meant  by  the  devil,  when  spoken  of  as  a 
person,  is  only  the  collective  being  of  damned  souls.  So,  too, 
he  throws  away  the  commonly  received  view  of  the  last 
judgment.  According  to  him,  that  judgment  is  already  past; 
he  himself  had  seen  it,  and  it  occurred  in  the  year  1757,  occu- 
pying nearly  the  whole  of  that  year.  We  have  from  his  pen 
the  following  description  :  "  All  nations  and  peoples  who  were 
subject  to  judgment  appeared  in  the  following  order  ;  in  the 
middle   were    those    who    were  called  Protestants,   arranged 
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according  to  countries — the  Germans,  where  it  was  almost 
perfect  darkness — the  Swedes,  where  it  was  like  evening — tlie 
Danes,  in  the  twilight — the  Dutch,  where  it  was  quite  light — 
and  the  English  in  the  broad  glare  of  day.  Around  the  Pro- 
testant group  of  nations  stood  the  Papists,  the  greatest  part  in 
twilight  gloom,  a  fragment  in  the  broad  light.  Around  these 
were  the  heathen  in  vast  numbers,  forming  the  outmost  circle. 
Outside  of  all  was  what  seemed  like  a  great  sea.  That  the 
nations  were  arranged  in  this  order  had  its  ground  in  the 
varied  degree  of  receptivity  for  divine  truth.  The  evil  minded 
among  the  Mahommedans  were  in  swamps  and  bogs,  and  the 
like  class  among  the  heathen  were  thrust  into  two  great 
abysses,  while  the  pure-minded  among  both  were  allowed  to 
join  the  Christians.  In  that  way  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
that  they  shall  come  from  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and 
shall  sit  down  together  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  .  The  Pa- 
pists, represented  by  the  word  Babylonians,  had  gone  on  until 
the  day  of  judgment  with  their  masses  and  their  worship  of 
images,  had  had  their  churches  and  cloisters,  had  sent  monks 
to  convert  the  heathen,  had  their  councils,  &:c.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  formal  and  outside  sanctity  they  have  a  place 
in  the  lowest  ranks  of  heaven;  but,  in  consequence  of  their 
inward  impurity,  they  have  a  portion  with  the  hosts  of  hell. 
But  after  the  judgment  in  1757,  those  of  the  Eomish  Church 
who  lent  their  aid  to  suppress  the  truth  were  thrust  down 
into  the  abyss  referred  to  above,  while  those  of  pure  life 
and  of  sincere  desire  for  the  prevalence  of  truth  were  ac- 
cepted, and  sent  into  a  certain  locality,  where  they  enjoy 
Protestant  instraction,  and  then  are  received  into  heaven. 
As  to  the  representations  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  subjoined 
quotation  will  show  what  Swedenborg  believed.  "In  the 
spiritual  world,"  said  he,  "  is  everything  which  is  in  the 
natural  world  ;  there  are  houses,  and  palaces,  and  gardens,  and 
in  these  trees  of  all  kind^ ;  there  are  fields,  and  meadows,  and 
cattle,,  great  and  small,  exactly  as  upon  the  earth,  with  this 
difierence,  that  the  latter  have  a  spiritual  origin.  The  people 
who  are  inclined  to  what  is  good  and  true,  live  in  palaces  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  gardens  ;  those  who  are  inclined  in  an 
opposite  direction  are  shut  up  in  hell,  within  prisons  which 
have  no  windows,  or   they  live  in  deserts  or  in  huts,   sur- 
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rounded  by  barren  land,  filled  with  snakes,  dragons,  owls,  and 
whatever  corresponds  to  their  inner  bad  nature.  Between 
heaven  and  hell  is  a  middle  place,  called  the  spirit  world ; 
hither  comes  every  one  directly  after  death,  and  there  is  the 
same  freedom  of  intercourse  between  people  that  there  was 
before  on  earth.  Everything  there,  too,  is  in  correspondence 
with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  here.  There  are  gardens, 
forests,  shade-trees,  and  briar  copses,  flowery  and  grassy  fields, 
animals  of  various  kinds,  wild  and  tame.  I  have  often  seen 
[says  Swedenborg]  sheep  and  rams  in  a  contest  of  strength  ;  I 
have  seen  rams  with  horns  bent  backwards  and  forwards  too, 
terribly  goad  the  sheep  ;  I  have  seen  rams  with  two  horns 
butting  the  sheep  with  fierce  impetuosity  ;  and,  as  I  looked  to 
see  nearer,  I  discovered  others  who  were  quarrelling  with  each 
other  about  faith,  and  that  love  that  works  by  faith,  which  I 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  ram  signified  faith  separated  from 
love,  and  the  sheep  the  love  out  of  which  faith  springs.  A.nd. 
when  I  had  seen  such  contests  several  times,  I  felt  assured 
that  those  who  are  trying  to  live  by  faith  separated  from 
active  love  are  indeed  the  rams." 

Swedenborg's  writings  were  not  universally  known  till 
after  his  death.  He  founded  no  sect ;  but  after  his  decease 
there  were  formed  in  London  and  Stockholm  the  philanthropic 
exegetical  communities  bearing  his  name.  These  were  joined 
rather  by  the  learned  and  the  afliuent  than  by  people  from 
the  masses  :  just  the  reverse  of  what  had  been  the  case  with 
English  Methodism.  It  is  very  natural  that  a  faith  which 
concerns  itself  far  more  with  a  future  than  a  present  world, 
and  which  expects  to  find  that  world  only  this  one  glorified, 
would  not  meet  the  feelings  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
burdened  and  cramped  by  the  hard  conditions  of  life. 
Besides,  such  a  faith  would  mainly  find  its  advocates  among 
those  who  have  leisure  and  taste  for  speculation.  And 
although  the  church-forming  spirit  was  not  pre-eminent  among 
the  followers  of  Swedenborg,  it  was  not  wholly  lost  sight  of 
by  them,  and  in  1787  they  first  organized  themselves  into  a 
church,  with  a  definite  statement  of  polity  and  doctrine. 
The  three  countries  where  Swedenborg's  views  were  most 
acceptably  received  were  Sweden,  England,  and  North 
America.      His   followers   early  sent   missionaries  to  Africa, 
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with  the  expectation  of  finding  their  own  church  ah^eady 
fully  established  there.  The  success  of  Swedenborg's  doc- 
trine of  late  years  has  been  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  our 
times.  Perhaps  the  very  mixture  of  what  is  fanciful  and 
what  is  rational,  and  the  spiritual  arrogance  with  which  it 
puts  forth  its  pretensions  to  acquaintance  with  the  land  pf 
mysteries,  may  have  a  special  charm  for  an  age  which  dis- 
plays such  a  marked  taste  for  whatever  is  piquant.  That 
great  ideas,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  connection  between 
the  seen  and  the  unseen  world,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
Swedenborgianism,  and  that  its  views  antagonistic  to  those 
commonly  received  by  the  Church  were  not  wholly  without 
ground,  we  will  gladly  confess.  This  recently-begotten  faith, 
this  mixture  of  rationahsm  and  mysticism,  is  a  proof  that  the 
times,  unsatisfied  with  all  that  has  been  offered  to  it  as  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Church,  sighs  for  something  new  and 
fresh  ;  and  that  those  who  could  not  coincide  with  the  views 
of  the  modern  sceptical  school,  could  just  as  little  find  sati.s- 
faction  in  the  thoughtless  imitation  of  orthodox  forms. 

Somewhat  similar  was  it  with  Stilling  and  Lavater.  We 
rank  these  two  men,  who  had  much  more  in  common  with 
our  times  than  Swedenborg,  with  him,  not  because  they 
accepted  his  system,  but  because  they  shared  with  him  the 
tendency  to  speculate  on  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world, 
and  beheved  with  him,  in  the  close  connection  and  correspon- 
dence of  this  world  with  the  next.  But  while  in  Sweden - 
borg  tliere  is  nothing  but  this  dreamy  and  insecure  and  fanci 
ful  speculation,  and  nothing  of  the  practical,  with  StilKng 
and  Lavater  a  lawless  mysticism  forms  but  a  part  of  religion. 
They  stood  with  firm  foot  upon  the  earth,  and  displayed  so 
much  activity  among  their  fellows,  that  their  career  would 
be  remarkable  even  had  they  not  displayed  their  marked 
mystical  tendencies.  Especially  true  is  this  of  Lavater,  whose 
character  in  its  practical  phase,  in  regard  to  piety  and  moral 
worth,  is  well  worthy  of  study.  Both  men  (Stilling  and 
Lavater)  are  so  well  known  as  to  the  external  course  and 
conditions  of  their  lives,  that  we  need  enter  into  no  detail. 
"  Stilling's  Life "  is  in  all  hands  :  not  only  has  it  been 
largely  read  in  Germany,  but,  in  its  translated  form,  in 
England  and  America.     That  autobiography  makes  plain  mucli 
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that  was  peculiar  in  him.  When  we  .trace  the  career  of  thi.s 
man,  born  in  1740,  from  the  lowest  classes  of  society, 
advancing  first  to  the  position  of  a  schoolmaster,  from  that  to 
the  chair  of  a  professor  and  privy  councillor,  and  ascribing 
every  step  of  this  advancement  to  the  special  leading  of  God 
in  answer  to  prayer,  we  must  feel  an  interest  in  him.  Still- 
ing was  brought  into  intimate  connection  with  the  pietists, 
without  having  his  whole  energies  absorbed  by  them,  and 
without  being  claimed  by  them.  In  his  "  Theobald,  or  the 
Fanatic,"  he  has  treated  of  some  of  the  wild  vagaries  of  faith 
in  his  day,  characterizing  them  so  soberly  and  at  the  same 
time  so  keenly,  that  no  one,  after  reading  that  book,  will 
expect  to  find  a  fanatic  in  the  author.  That  simple,  child- 
like piety  of  his,  which  rested  almost  solely  on  "  an  undis- 
turbed faith  in  God,  in  help  coming  directly  from  Him,"  and 
which  found  its  confirmation  in  the  experience  of  many  years, 
was  highly  valued  even  by  those  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  as  the  enemies  of  all  religious  enthusiasm,  such  as 
Goethe  for  example. 

His  belief  in  God's  power  and  willingness  to  answer  prayer. 
Stilling  shared  with  a  number  of  pious  contemporaries.  Still- 
ing is  but  the  representative  of  a  class  not  insignificant  in 
influence,  embracing  even  Bengel  within  it.  The  same  belief 
we  find  in  Lavater,  even  during  his  childhood,  and  we  read  of 
liim,  that  after  making  a  blot  in  his  writing-book,  he  prayed 
to  God  to  erase  it.  This  was  but  typical  of  his  universal 
reliance  on  the  power  of  prayer.  It  may  be  thought  that 
such  a  belief  might  lead  to  superstition  if  applied  to  all  the 
petty  troubles  of  life,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  an  age 
wh.en  philosophy  was  separating  God  more  and  more  widely 
from  the  world,  reducing  him  to  a  mere  abstraction,  and 
waving  him  away  into  the  vast  emptiness  of  space,  a  belief  in 
a  God  who  can  hear  and  answer  prayer  was  the  only  bond 
which  united  the  truly  pious  and  godly  to  that  distant  Being: 
it  was  the  shortest  way  to  arrive  at  the  comforting  conviction 
that  God  has  not  deserted  His  people,  that  He  is  near  to  all 
who  call  upon  Him.  Had  Stilling  and  Lavater  held  to  no 
other  valuable  truth  than  this  specific  theory  of  prayer,  they 
would  have  largely  compensated  for  the  dominant  unbelief  of 
tlieir  time.  And,  fortunately,  they  had  on  their  side  ^men 
who,  in  respect  to  historical  Christianity,  had  far  less  positive 
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belief  than  they.  It  was  that  firm  behef  in  what  Zinzendorf 
called  a  God-the-Father  religion,  that  belief  in  a  Providence 
which  controlled  even  the  details  of  life,  which  was  pecnliarly 
strong  in  the  pious  men  of  that  day,  and  which  supplied  in 
some  measure  the  want  of  a  more  definite  and  strongly  based 
confidence  in  a  historical  Christianity.  It  was  this  belief 
in  Grod  as  a  Father  which  brought  Lavater  into  such  intimate 
relationship  with  Spalding  and  Zollikofer.  Many  a  childlike 
soul  could  assent  entirely  to  God's  power  of  working  in  the 
present,  and  his  ability  and  willingness  to  hear  prayer,  and 
yet  stagger  over  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  original  sin,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  That  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  those  times.  And  it  is  in  this  that  that  age  was  so  widely 
diflferent  from  ours,  in  which  a  belief  in  a  personal  and  prayer- 
hearing  God  stands  on  a  weak  footing,  while  there  is  no  lack 
of  strict  orthodoxy  in  other  points. 

But  Lavater  and  Stilling  were  not  content  with  that  mere 
God-the-Father  religion.  The  former  tells  us,  indeed,  that 
when  a  boy  he  had  no  conception  of  Christ :  that  the  New 
Testament  afiected  him  far  less  than  the  Old.  "  Christ,"  he 
says,  "had  as  Christ  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion  to  me. 
He  was  for  me  a  wholly  non-existent  person,  so  far  as  draw- 
ing out  any  attachment  from  me.  My  heart  then  wanted  no 
Christ,  it  only  wanted  a  prayer-hearing  God."  Thus  he  as  a 
boy  stood  on  the  same  step  with  many  pious  men  of  his  time. 
But  when  he  became  a  man  he  looked  at  the  matter  differ- 
ently. As  a  man  he  still  stood  on  terms  of  the  closest  com- 
munion with  God ;  but  it  was  only  when  he  attained  to  man- 
hood that  he  saw  that  Christ  had  procured  him  that  intimate 
approach  to  the  Father.  In  a  conversation  which  he  once 
held  with  Zollikofer,  on  a  journey,  he  expressed  himself  thus: 
"  Men  need  not  only  a  God  worthy  of  worship,  but  one  who 
can  enter  with  them  into  all  the  conditions  of  life.  The 
eternal,  invisible,  supreme,  ever-present  Being  of  all  beings 
can  be  adored  without  Christ,  but  He  cannot  be  approached 
in  real  supplication.  In  Christ  the  incomprehensible  and  in- 
finitely exalted  God  has  brought  himself  within  the  circle  of 
the  finite,  and  come  within  our  call.  Christ  is  the  face  of 
God  in  which  all  the  attributes  of  God,  hitherto  hidden  from 
view,  were  fully  miiTored. 
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This  reconciliation  of  divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ 
was  to  Stilling  and  Lavater,  and  particularly  the  latter,  the 
source  of  a  living  and  active  faith.  For  them  the  chain  of 
mystery  and  miracle  which  appears  in  the  Bible  history,  and 
has  its  beginning  there,  continues  on  to  these  later  times,  and 
in  this  they  differed  from  the  most  of  the  orthodox  who  limit 
the  period  of  miracles  to  the  times  of  the  apostles.  In  their 
sight  the  spiritual  world  is  not  far  removed  from  view,  it  is 
only  thinly  covered,  and  it  merely  needs  faith  to  have  the 
veil  removed.  They  were,  therefore,  drawn  into  fields  of 
speculation  as  Swedenborg  was,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  did  not  fail  to  carry  their  notions  to  some  degree  of 
extravagance.  Each  had  his  own  pet  theme :  with  Stilling  it 
was  the  world  of  spirits,  with  Lavater,  it  was  wonders  in  the 
physical  world  rather.  Both  busied  themselves  with  the 
Apocalypse,  and  Lavater,  in  his  "  Views  into  an  Eternal 
Future,"  propounded  a  number  of  conjectures  similar  to  the 
views  of  Swedenborg,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that 
Lavater  speaks  of  what  he  conjectures,  while  Swedenborg 
speaks  of  what  he  claims  to  have  seen. 

And  yet,  strange  and  crude  as  were  Lavater's  material 
ideas  of  employment,  houses,  and  the  cultivation  of  art  in  the 
spirit  world,  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man,  and  unsanctioned  by 
Scripture,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  him  to  refuse  to  make  the 
concession,  that  such  views  as  his  and  Swedenborg's  had  a  very 
different  reception  at  that  time  from  what  they  would  have  now. 
There  was  prevalent  a  far  more  personal  and  distinct  idea  of 
future  life  then  than  now.  They  were  conservative  men  for  their 
time,  and  though  in  many  things  they  were  fanciful,  yet  thej'' 
were  not  proscribed  for  their  definite  conceptions  of  man's  future 
life.  And  notwithstanding  Stilling's  mysticism,  yet  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  practical  piety,  and  his  singularly  beneficent 
life,  his  unwearied  charities  and  labours  of  love  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted  ;  while  Lavater,  with  all  his  fanciful 
speculations  on  the  houses,  and  gardens,  and  pursuits  of  the 
heavenly  world,  always  stood  with  his  feet  fii'mly  planted  on 
this  earth,  and  was  to  the  last  a  faithful  pastor  and  an  earnest 
preacher.  While  Stilling  seemed  to  think  mostly  of  the 
heavenly  home,   and  even   went   so   far  as  to  write  in   the 
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family  register  of  a  friend,  "Blessed  are  they  who  are  home- 
sick, for  they  shall  come  at  last  to  the  Father's  house." 
Lavater  rejoiced  continually  in  this  life,  and  worked  faithfully 
and  truly  to  bless  the  earth.  Lavater  was  in  every  point  of 
view  far  more  many-sided  than  Stilling,  and  his  Christian 
faith  far  more  joyful  and  less  morbid.  "  Can  it  be  repeated 
or  thought  upon  enough,"  says  Lavater  in  his  "Manual  for  the 
Sick,"  that  joy,  nothing  but  joy,  is  the  purpose  of  the  great 
Leader  of  men,  joy,  nothing  but  joy,  the  only  end  of  all  that 
we  suffer.  Jesus  and  joybringer  ai-e  words  of  the  same  signi- 
ficance. Whoever  considers  Jesus  as  anything  but  a  joy- 
bringer, and  the  gospel  as  anything  but  tidings  of  joy,  pain 
as  anything  but  the  source  of  joy,  knows  neither  God,  Christ, 
nor  the  Gospel." 

This  marked  emphasis  of  joy  was  closely  connected  in 
Lavater  with  the  most  definite  idea  of  Christ.  This  idea  was 
the  richest  fountain  of  all  his  experiences.  It  governed  his 
entire  life.  The  divinity  of  Christ,  his  almighty  power  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  was  the  theme  on  which  he  most  loved 
to  dwell.  He  was  able  to  say  with  Zinzendorf,  I  have  only 
one  passion,  and  it  is  He,  only  He.  Like  the  founder  of  the 
Moravian  Brotherhood,  he  wanted  to  be  on  terms  of  personal 
communion  with  Christ,  to  be  bound  to  him  by  a  strict  and 
literal  tie.  He  never  seeks  to  draw  Christ  down  to  himself 
as  Zinzendorf  had  done,  but  would  rather  be  lifted  up  to 
Christ.  Such  a  conception  of  the  Saviour,  which  did  not  in 
extreme  idealizing  tear  him  from  historic  grounds,  and  yet 
just  as  little  remained  content  with  the  mere  historic  Christ, 
which  let  Jesus  become  man  anew,  from  day  to  day  as  it 
were,  which  did  not  lift  him  above  the  stars,  but  let  him  live 
in  the  breasts  of  men,  which  did  not  make  him  once  for  all 
the  curer  of  the  blind  and  the  healer  of  the  sick,  but  which 
raised  him  up  as  the  Light  of  the  world,  was  like  a  new  gos- 
pel to  men.  What  we*  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  very 
esseiice  of  Christianity,  as  something  peculiar,  as  its  distin- 
guishing mark  from  all  other  religions,  the  blending  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  through  Christ,  appeared  to  the  men 
of  that  time  as  foolish  fanaticism,  and  many  spoke  it  plainly 
out,  that  "  the  good  man  would  sufier  far  less  if  he  were  not  so 
believing,  if  he  did  not  hang  so  to  his  Christ."    While  foolish 
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and  superficial  sceptics  ridiculed  the  spirituality  of  Lavater  (I 
need  only  refer  to  Nicolai,  who  abused  him  shamefully),  others, 
like  Goethe,  spoke  approvingly  of  it  as  a  most  desirable  gift, 
even  if  they  did  not  share  in  it,  "  It  lifts  the  soul  up," 
writes  Goethe  to  Lavater,  "  and  gives  the  most  cheerful 
thoughts  to  see  the  zest  with  which  you  raise  the  clear 
crystal  to  your  lips  and  quaff  the  divine  drink  in  such  liberal 
draughts,  even  letting  it  pour  profusely  over  the  sides  of  the 
goblet."  Goethe,  of  course,  did  not  sympathize  with  Lavater 
in  his  views  any  farther  than  to  look  with  appreciation  upon 
the  spirit  and  work  of  the  man.  Yet  it  is  indeed  wonderful 
to  see  the  hold  which  both  Stilling  and  Lavater  had  upon 
Goethe  as  friends,  sceptic  though  he  was. 
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Prussia,  August  25th,  1744.  His  father,  a  poor  chorister 
and  teacher  of  a  female  school,  is  represented  as  a  man  strict 
and  conscientious  in  performing  his  duties,  very  regular  and 
methodical  as  well  as  good-natured  and  taciturn.  Herder, 
however,  appears  to  have  inherited  more  of  his  mother's  than 
of  his  father's  nature.  There  was  something  very  tender 
and  sympathetic  about  his  mother  which,  together  with  her 
quickness  of  comprehension  and  inclination  to  ceaseless 
activity,  was  transmitted  to  the  son.  She  was  a  zealous 
Christian,  and  had,  as  her  pastor  Trescho  testifies,  a  good 
knowledge,  without,  however,  making  a  display  of  it,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  attentive  and  most  easily  affected  hearers  in 
the  church.  In  this  household  the  old  spirit  of  family-wor- 
ship and  pious  habits  still  prevailed.  The  day,  which  was 
spent  in  industry,  was  finished  by  singing  a  hymn.  A  deep 
and  lasting  impression  was  made  on  Herder's  mind  by  these 
pious  evening  hymns.  He  frequently  thought  of  them  witli 
emotion  and  melancholy  longing,  and  in  later  years  the 
remembrance  of  them  still  impelled  him  to  play  on  the  clavi- 
chord, and  to  sing  the  old  chorals  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  A  considerable  part  of  the  small  family-library  was 
composed  of  books  like  Arndt's  "  True  Christianity,"  and  it  is 
said  the  leaf  of  this  book  still  exists  on  which  the  father 
wrote  the  names  and  birth-days  of  his  children,  and  a  wish 
for  their  welfare  added  to  each. 

Herder's  first  education  at  school  was  very  strict ;  much 
was  learned,  thoue^h  not  according  to  the  best  and  easiest 
method.  A  boy  like  Godfrey  Herder  would,  however,  soon 
have  surpassed  the  other  pupils  whatever  method  might  have 
been  used.  His  peculiar  talents  soon  manifested  themselves. 
Even  in  his  early  youth  his  greatest  enjoyment  consisted  in 
music  and  poetry.  He  was  fond  of  ancient  history  and 
ancient  languages,  and  his  talent  for  poetry  developed  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  As»  his  poetical  taste  was,  next  to  the 
classics,  awakened  chiefly  by  the  Bible  and  sacred  hymns,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  his  first  attempts  at  poetry  were  formed 
according  to  these  sacred  models.  His  reserve  and  bashful- 
ness  made  it  difficult  for  those  who  directed  him  in  his  studies 
to  see  clearly  what  his  future  career  would  be  ;  and  it  liap- 
pened  that  Herder,  as  well  as  some  other  eminent  theologians 
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(even  Luther  and  Calvin),  chose  some  other  pursuit  of  life 
before  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  theology.  After  he  had 
sighed  away  a  good  part  of  his  youth  with  the  pious,  but 
rather  melancholy  and  peevish  theologian,  Trescho,  and  had 
consumed  many  hours  of  the  night  in  study,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  regimental  surgeon,  who  took  him  from  his  kind 
])arents,  whom  he  never  saw  again,  to  Konigsberg,  in  order 
to  teach  him  the  science  of  surgery.  But  the  fact,  that  at 
the  first  operation  witnessed  by  the  tender  youth  he  swooned, 
was  decisive.  Herder  was  as  little  fit  for  a  surgeon  as  a 
soldier,  which  he  had  dreaded  to  become  even  from  his  early 
boyhood.  He,  therefore,  turned  to  the  quiet  study  of  theo- 
logy and  philosophy,  of  history,  of  languages,  and  polite  lite- 
rature. But  difiiculties  increased  with  this  change  of  studies, 
for  the  surgeon  withdrew  his  assistance.  Konigsberg,  whose 
grand  architecture  had  at  first  astonished  him,  now  became, 
with  all  its  splendour,  a  school  of  severe  trial,  his  poverty, 
connected  with  modesty  and  timidity,  only  formed  so  much 
the  greater  contrast  to  the  grand  impression  he  received 
from  external  objects.  Dependent  chiefly  on  himself,  and 
assisted  by  only  a  few  noble  friends,  the  genius,  pressed 
and  restrained  on  all  sides,  was  now  to  break  his  own  way. 
The  sti-uggle,  however,  soon  led  to  victory,  and  the  path 
which  had  at  first  led  through  rough  and  gloomy  places,  soon 
conducted  him  cheerfully  to  the  temple  of  fame. 

Kant  and  Hamann,  men  of  very  different  minds,  were 
particularly  prominent,  in  their  respective  spheres,  among 
the  men  who  at  that  time  adorned  the  University  of  Konigs- 
berg. Lilienthal,  the  defender  of  the  good  cause  of  revela- 
tion, taught  theology.  Herder  always  spoke  with  the  greatest 
respect  of  this  worthy  theologian,  as  well  as  of  Kant,  though, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  he  could  not  agree  with  his  phi- 
losophy. Being  appointed  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  (Frede- 
rick's College)  of  Konigsberg,  his  circumstances  gradually 
improved.  Herder  was  an  earnest  teacher,  who  insisted 
on  diligence  and  attention  in  his  classes,  but  was  just  as 
strict  with  himself;  and  with  such  a  course  of  conduct  this 
position  resulted  in  inward  as  well  as  outward  advantages. 
"  I  am  indebted  to  teaching,"  he  says,  "  for  the  development 
and  clear  understanding  of  many  ideas,  whoever  wishes  to 
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acquire  these  on  any  subject,  let  him  teach  that  subject." 
When  his  relations  had  afterwards  changed  and  taken  him 
from  the  profession  of  teaching,  he  often  wished  that  he 
could  teach  several  years  in  a  university,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  his  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  to  give  them  expression  in  a 
living  manner.  This  ardent  desire  to  communicate  is  very 
important  to  us  in  Herder.  His  was  an  electric  nature, 
easily  receiving  and  easily  emitting  sparks.  Thus  the  fiery 
soul  of  the  timid  youth  gradually  matured  to  the  clearness 
and  firmness  of  manhood.  His  natural  bashfulness  decreased, 
and  he  "  to  whom  formerly  a  man  with  a  collar  seemed 
fearful,  could  now  fearlessly  look  upon  badges  of  honour  and 
diadems."^ 

Of  his  friends  in  Konigsbero;,  J.  G.  Haniann  was  one  of  the 
most  intimate.  "  He  found  in  him,"  Herder's  wife  says,  "what 
he  sought  and  needed,  a  sympathizing,  afifectionate  and  warm 
heart  for  all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  a  spiritual  piety,  the 
strictest  moral  principles  and  a  genius  high  and  consecrated 
both  in  mind  and  heart.  He  bore  Hamann  in  his  heart,  and 
the  deepest  sympathy  united  them  for  time  and  eternity." 
Hamann  was,  as  Herder  says,  "a  good  handful  of  years"  the 
older.  He  exerted  a  great  influence  on  Herder's  life,  whilst 
Herder  in  return  made  him  known  to  the  literary  world  as 
the  Magician  of  the  North. 

Owing  to  his  removal  to  the  school  of  Kiga  in  the  autumn 
of  1764,  Herder's  relation  to  his  friends  soon  changed.  He 
was  twenty  years  old  when  he  became  assistant  teacher.  Till 
this  time  he  had  worn  his  own  uncurled  hair ;  but  now,  ac- 
cording to  a  strict  observance  of  the  scliuol  custom  of  the 
day,  a  wig  was  to  give  the  youth  an  older  and  a  clerical  ap- 
pearance. But  more  than  by  the  wig,  was  this  done  by  the 
character  of  the  man,  which  was  able,  not  only  to  give  him  the 
proper  appearance,  but  also  to  gain  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  scholars.  "*  His  method  of  teaching,"  one  of  his 
former  pupils  says,  "  was  so  excellent,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  pupils  was  so  friendly,  that  they  recited  no  lessons  with 
greater  pleasure  than  those  assigned  by  him." 

In  Riga,  Herder  found  quite  a  number  of  old  and  new 
friends,  and  his  free,  aspiring  mind  readily  adapted  itself  to 
*  Thus  his  teacher,  Trescho,  who  had  visited  him  in  Konigsberg,  wrote  in  1764. 
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the  still  cherished  relics  of  old  Hanseatic  customs  and  insti- 
tutions. His  views  were  enlarged,  and  his  ideas  of  political 
freedom  and  prosperity,  on  which  lie  had  long  been  reflecting, 
now  received  form  and  distinctness,  and  became  to  him  truth 
and  reality.  His  external  circumstances  also  improved  from 
day  to  day.  The  bookseller  Hartknoch,  Herder's  student- 
friend  while  at  Konigsberg,  published  his  works,  which  at  this 
time  already  excited  attention,  among  which  the  Fragments 
on  German  literature  and  Critical  Walder  awakened  by  their 
bold  spirit  many  new  friends  from  the  literary  world  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  many  who  envied  and  opposed 
him.  In  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness  which  is  almost 
necessarily  connected  with  literary  disputes,  Herder  deter- 
mined to  travel  to  some  foreign  country,  and  in  this  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  friends.  He  resigned  his  position,  and  first 
went  by  way  of  Nantes  to  Paris,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the 
"  encyclopedical"  philosophy,  from  which  the  deistical  ten- 
dency proceeded  and  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. He  became  acquainted  with  several  leaders  of  this 
philosophy,  and  spoke  of  some  of  them  with  great  respect, 
though  he  did  not  like  their  system  ;  for  he  generally  looked 
for  the  man,  and  then  knew  how  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  his  views  and  opinions.  Though  his  character 
was  thoroughly  German,  he  was  still  able  to  appreciate  the 
good  qualities  of  other  nations,  without  overestimating  or 
recommending  them  for  servile  and  spiritless  imitations  ;  and 
it  was  from  this  standpoint  that,  among  other  things,  he  judged 
of  French  poetry.  After  having  also  visited  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  he  returned  to  Germany  by  way  of  Hamburg, 
and  in  this  journey  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lessing,  Claudius, 
Bode,  Reimarus,  and  pastor  Goetze.  Of  these,  so  very  differ- 
ent men,  Claudius,  "  the  Wandsbecker  Messenger,"  obtained 
the  privileges  of  that  intimate  friendship  which  Hamann 
already  enjoyed,  and  which,  with  all  the  external  changes, 
continually  struck  deeper  roots  within. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  which  had  been  made  to  him 
in  Paris  to  travel  with  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg, 
Herder  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Eutin  where  he  was  well 
received  and  preached  several  times  in  the  Castle-Church. 
The   journey  with   the  Prince  led  him  through  Darmstadt. 
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Plere  he  formed  the  acquaintance  with  the  lady  who  after- 
wards became  his  wife,  a  Miss  von  Flachsland.  "  He  preacli- 
ed,"  his  wife  relates,  "  in  the  Castle-Church.  I  heard  the 
voice  of  an  angel  and  words  which  moved  the  soul,  such  as 
I  had  never  before  listened  to.  I  have  no  words  to  express 
this  unprecedented  and  unparalleled  impression.  He  stood  be- 
fore me  like  a  heavenly  being  in  a  human  form.  I  saw  him 
in  the  afternoon,  and  expressed  my  gratitude  with  a  faltering 
voice ;  from  that  time  our  souls  were  and  are  one  ;  our  meet- 
ing was  God's  work."  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe 
and  Jung  Stilling  in  Strasburg,  where  be  spent  some  time  to 
have  an  operation  performed  on  his  eyes,  as  he  was  suffering 
from  fistula  lachrymalis.  Each  of  these  men  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  impression  Herder  made  on  him.  Goethe  wit- 
nessed the  resolution  and  patience,  manifested  by  Herder 
during  tlie  painful  and,  unfortunately  useless,  operation.  A 
disagreeable  part  of  Herder's  nature  appeai'ed  very  repul- 
sive to  Goethe,  and  even  at  this  time  occasioned  a  slio^ht  feel- 
ing  of  uneasiness  between  them.  Jung  Stilling,  on  the  other 
hand,  gained  Herder's  entire  affection  and  soon  liked  him 
better  than  he  did  Goethe,  "  Never,"  says  Stilling,  "  have  I 
admired  any  one  more  than  this  man."  He  acknowledges, 
that  he  received  from  him  an  impulse  to  jjerj^etual  activity. 
"  Herder,"  he  says,  "  has  but  one  thought,  and  this  is  a  whole 
world." 

In  this  confession  of  Jung  Stilling,  that  he  received  from 
Herder  "an  impulse  to  perpetual  activity,"  we  have  given 
not  only  the  confession  of  a  single  individual,  but  of  many, 
even  of  whole  generations.  How  many  to  whom  life  has 
appeared  in  its  great  importance,  are  there  still  who  with 
Stilling  received  their  first  impulse  to  perpetual  activity  from 
Herder  !  And  has  not  the  age  itself  received  from  him  this 
impulse,  this  incitation  and  activity  so  multifarious,  and  in 
extent  unlimited  ?  And^yet  when  Stilling  made  this  remark, 
Hei'der  had  scarcely  done  anything  in  public  life.  He  was 
still  a  youth,  full  of  impelling  ideas  and  plans.  "  What  a 
motion  there  must  have  been  in  such  a  mind,"  says  Goethe, 
"  what  a  fermenting  in  such  a  nature,  can  neither  be  con- 
ceived nor  expressed.  Great,  however,  must  have  been  the 
hidden  striving,  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  when  we 
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consider  liow  many  years  he  afterwards  laboured  and  how 
much  he  accomplished."  This  testimony  is  so  much  the  more 
reliable,  because  the  disagreeable  part  of  Herder's  character 
appears  to  have  affected  Goethe  more  than  the  attractive. 
Goethe  continues  to  say,  that  Herder  had  "  in  his  youth  some- 
thing tender  in  his  manner,  which  was  very  becoming  and 
agreeable,  without,  however,  being  very  smart.  He  had  a  round 
face,  a  considerable  forehead,  a  nose  a  little  flat  and  a  pouting 
mouth  which  was,  however,  peculiarly  agreeable  and  lovely. 
Under  black  eye-brows  a  pair  of  jet  black  eyes,  which  never 
failed  to  produce  an  effect,  though  the  one  was  generally  red 
and  inflamed."      So  far  Goethe. 

We  now  approach  the  manhood  of  Herder,  and  will  follow 
him  in  his  public  official  capacity  in  the  Church  and  school. 
It  is  often  painful  for  great  minds,  who  feel  that  they  are 
adapted  to  accomplish  so  much,  to  be  taken  suddenly  from 
the  free  course  of  genius,  developing  without  all  restraint,  and 
to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  circumscribed  sphere, 
and  yet  this  faithfulness  to  one's  calling,  and  this  activity  of 
a  great  man,  in  apparently  small  affairs,  is  the  test  of  real 
greatness  of  mind. 

Herder  received  an  honourable  call  to  Blickeberg,  the  small 
residence  of  the  Count  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  as  counsellor 
of  the  consistory  and  superintendent,  which  call  he  willingly 
accepted,  since  his  relation  to  the  Prince  of  Holstein  and  his 
train  began  to  be  burdensome.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  new  position  in  May  1771.  The  Count,  a  man  of  a  scien- 
tific education,  of  modern  enlightenment,  and  not  without 
noble  traits,  hoped  to  find  in  Herder  as  clever  a  friend  and 
good  companion  as  he  had  found  in  Thomas  Abbt,  author  of 
a  work  on  "  Merit."  The  Count  manifested  his  low  views  of 
the  ministerial  office  in  expecting  that  Herder  would  devote 
himself  chiefly  to  him  and  regard  the  affairs  of  the  Church  as 
secondary.  Herder,  who  had  a  different  notion  of  the  minis- 
terial office  than  that  of  a  sinecure,  was  unwilling  to  do  this. 
He,  who  afterwards  in  the  Provincial  papers  contended  so 
strongly,  that  "a  tutor's  or  carver's  place  at  the  lower 
end  of  His  Excellence's  table"  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
surest  road  to  clerical  offices,  would  not  degrade  himself 
to  become  a  mere  clever  table  companion  and  literary  carver. 
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This  occasioned  much  discord  between  him  and  the  count. 
But  the  Countess  became  the  more  intimately  attached  to  her 
"  teacher,"  as  she  was  accustomed  to  call  him  with  great  re- 
spect. This  excellent  woman,  Maria,  born  countess  of  Lippe 
and  Sternberg,  who  seemed  to  Herder  "  like  an  angel  from 
heaven,"  lost  her  mother  on  the  day  of  her  birth,  and  received 
her  first  education  in  the  house  of  her  father  with  her  twin 
brother  whom  she  called  her  Jonathan.  She  was  afterwards 
committed  to  the  charge  of  an  elder  sister  in  Silesia,  and  came 
under  Moravian  influence.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  fact 
that  a  certain  anxious  and  painful  feeling  was  connected  with 
her  deep  piety,  from  which  feeling  Herder's  pure  and  frank 
mind  gradually  relieved  her,  not  by  unseasonable  enlighten- 
ment, but  by  kindly  studying  her  feelings,  by  friendly  assist- 
ance, by  progressive  instruction,  and  by  bringing  to  bear  the 
advantages  of  his  scientific  education  and  superior  intellectual 
powers. 

The  correspondence  of  this  countess  with  Herder  is  very  in- 
structive in  a  psychological  point  of  view.  As  the  mists  which 
cover  a  beautiful  landscape  are  scattered  by  the  sun,  so  before 
the  penetrating  rays  of  Herders  clearness  we  see  the  doubts 
vanish,  which  had  at  first  enveloped  the  tender  spirit  in 
gloom,  and  we  behold  the  image  of  her  soul,  the  image  of  a 
tender  feminine  nature,  becoming  more  and  more  friendly, 
more  clear,  more  confident,  and  more  secure.  She  unfolds 
herself  to  her  teacher  as  a  flower  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
in  doing  so  gains  more  inner  worth  in  our  eyes.  Indeed,  I 
might  say  that  the  reformatory  calling  of  Herder,  the  calling 
to  illuminate  without  destroying,  to  pour  light  into  the  soul 
without  disquieting  and  confusing  it,  but  rather  making  it 
firmer,  manifested  itself  in  this  relation  to  the  countess  Maria 
in  such  a  way,  as  it  ought  properly  to  have  done,  wherever 
his  spirit  came.  But  for  this  the  relations  were,  of  course,  not 
always  as  favourable  as  in  this  case.  Many  prejudices  opposed 
his  activity  from  without,  and  much  internal  uneasiness  pre- 
vented him  from  being  as  free  in  his  actions  as  he  desired, 
which  occasioned  him  much  sorrow.  "A  pastor  without  a 
congregation  !  a  patron  of  schools  without  schools,  counsellor 
of  the  consistory  without  a  consistory  !"  These  were  intoler- 
able thoughts  for  Herder,  during  the  first  years  he  spent  in 
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Buckeburg.  To  Miss  von  Flachsland  he  writes  :  "  All  my 
favovuite  notions  of  the  ministerial  office  are  in  part  destroyed 
here,  are  at  least  always  destroyed  when  I  think  of  this  place 
and  my  sphere  of  activity  in  it  !" 

Herder  also  preached  to  the  congi^egation,  but  at  first  his 
discourses  were  too  philosophical  for  the  majority  of  his  hearers. 
Gradually  he,  however,  brought  his  expressions  within  the 
comprehension  of  all,  for  which  he  was  universally  approved. 
It  thus  happened,  that  even  the  farmers  of  the  parish  listened 
to  him  with  the  greatest  attention.  And  Herder,  indeed, 
spared,  no  exertions  to  make  himself  generally  understood  and 
to  avoid  all  difficult  expressions  in  his  sermons.  "My  ser- 
mons," he  writes  to  Miss  von  Flachsland,  "  have  as  little  of 
the  clerical  in  them  as  my  person  ;  they  are  the  experience  of 
a  full  heart,  without  any  forced  or  confused  matter,  the  use  of 
which  I  am  spared  here."  Especially  the  sermons  on  the  Life 
of  Jesus,  preached  in  Buckeburg,  made  a  great  impression  on 
his  congreoation.  Thev  are  like  a  field  full  of  the  sown  grain 
which  awaits  the  fructifying  influences  of  heaven.  His  office 
still  gave  him  sufficient  leisure  for  writing  books.  The  freshest, 
the  most  stirring  and  most  ardent  efi'usions  of  the  fancy  and 
the  heart  came  from  his  pen  while  in  this  place.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  "  Oldest  Records  of  the  Human  Race"  which 
as  it  were  flowed  from  a  feeling,  a  gush  and  a  breath,  in  the 
morning  hours  of  the  longest  summer  days.  "  They  were  un- 
paralleled, blessed,  memorable  days!"  says  his  wife,  who 
shared  these  intellectual  joys  with  him.  Such,  too,  are  the 
Provincial  Letters  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of 
Humanity,  being  the  preparation  for  the  later  ideas  on  the 
same  subject. 

An  attempt  (in  which  the  distinguished  philologian  Heyne 
was  particularly  active)  to  bring  Herder  to  Goettingen  as 
fourth  professor  of  theology  and  university  preacher,  failed 
after  various  negotiations ;  for  Herder,  in  order  to  end  these 
negotiations,  which  began  to  be  annoying  to  him,  immediately 
ans\vered  the  question  of  Goethe,  Whether  he  would  accept 
the  appointment  of  general- superintendent  in  Weimar,  if 
oflered  him  ?  in  the  affirmative.  There  were  at  first  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  this  appointment.  Herder's  orthodoxy 
was  questioned,  his  learning  was  undervalued,  and  the  re^jort 
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was  even  spread  that  he  could  not  preach.  An  estimable 
member  of  the  town-council  of  Weimar  even  requested  a  tri;d 
sermon,  with  which  request  Herder,  for  evident  reasons,  did 
not  comply.^  After  many  negotiations  he  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  new  office,  having  first,  however,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  the  deceased  Countess  in  Blickeburg,  and 
thus  in  a  very  significant  manner  ending  and,  as  it  were,  seal- 
ing his  labours  in  that  place. 

By  means  of  his  removal  to  Weimar,  Herder  was  placed  in 
the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  men  from  whom  the  new 
intellectual  life  of  Germany  chiefly  proceeded,  with  Wieland, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  Knebel,  and  others.  WTiilst  be- 
fore this  Herder  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  literature 
besides  his  theological  labours,  he  was  now  in  danger  of  being 
drawn  entirely  from  theology  to  literature.  His  comprehen- 
sive mind  was,  however,  able  to  accomplish  much,  and  the 
author  of  the  "  Cid"  and  various  aesthetic  and  philosophical 
works,  and  the  zealous  and  judicious  compiler  of  national 
songs  of  different  nations,  found  sufficient  time  and  strength 
to  fructify  theological  science  with  his  new  and  animating 
ideas,  besides  the  labours  connected  with  his  office  which  he 
did  not  neglect,  and  besides  his  manifold  other  labours  in  the 
Church  and  school.^ 

1  So  liis  biography.  The  matter,  however,  appears  to  be  different  from  the 
communications  in  referfence  to  Herder's  call  to  Weimar,  viz. :  that  a  trial  ser- 
mon was  indeed  required  according  to  the  old  custom  of  the  consistory,  but 
Herder  was  excused  from  preaching  any,  by  a  rescript  of  the  Duke. 

-  It  may  be  seen  from  Herder's  first  sermon  in  Weimar,  how  earnest  and 
anxious  he  was  in  the  performances  of  his  ministerial  duties.  "Methinks,"  he 
says,  "  the  spirit  of  Luther  hovers  aroixnd  me  and  exclaims:  'Look  upon  that 
which  I  have  attained  by  my  exertions ;  see,  how  diflicult  it  was  for  me  and 
those  whose  bones  rest  here  (in  the  Castle  Church)  to  place  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  which  was  buried  in  ashes,  on  the  candlestick !  Here  thou  enterest  a 
sphere  where  everything  reminds  you  what  doctrine  to  teach,  whose  word  you 
are  to  proclaim,  to  what  an  extent  and  in  what  an  age  !  You  are  called  to  be  a 
shepherd  of  souls  at  a  time  when  it  is  frequently  doubted  whether  there  ought 
to  be  such  a  thing  as  religion,  wRether  it  ought  to  be  regarded  and  cherished, 
and  when,  at  least,  the  stream  of  thought  flows  against  it  and  threatens  to  sweep 
over  it  with  its  fiu-ious  waves ;  it  is  said  that  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  of,  that 
■\ie  can  least  of  all  things  take  care  of  ourselves  by  being  religious,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  one  to  take  care  of  himself,  that,  therefore,  the  ministerial  office 
is  useless,  a  remnant  of  old  customs  which  only  continues  because  of  the  preju- 
dices in  its  favour,  and,  to  say  the  least,  is  so  difficult  and  obsolete  that  its  duties 
cannot  be  fully  performed  in  our  day.  And,  behold!  such  an  office  thou  enterest 
upon  here !     Their  souls  shall  be  required  at  thy  hand  !     Whatever  is  born  of 
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His  work  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  and  his 
"  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Theology"  (which  gave  valuable 
instruction  and  proper  direction  to  so  many  young  men) 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  views  of  the  age,  and  scat- 
tered seed  to  be  developed  in  the  distant  future.  They  were 
not  only  a  blessing  to  Germany,  but  also  to  Switzerland.  As 
Lavater  had  at  one  time  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Spalding,  so  in 
1780  J.  G.  Miiller,  brother  of  the  historian,  travelled  on  foot 
from  Gottingen  to  Weimar  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
seeing  Herder  and  asking  advice  of  him  about  his  studies. 
Herder  received  him  very  cordially,  and  soon  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  arrangement  of  theological  studies. 
A  cheerful  smile  spread  over  Herder's  countenance  ;  he  arose 
and  brought  from  his  book-case  a  volume,  which  he  handed 
the  young  man.  It  was  the  first  part  of  the  "  Letters  on  the 
Study  of  Theology,"  which  he  had  received  from  the  pub- 
lisher but  an  hour  before ;  and  what  must  have  been  Herder's 
joy  to  find  in  the  very  next  hour  a  youth,  for  whom  the  book 
had,  as  it  were,  been  written,  and  who,  as  he-  himself  assures 
us,  received  it  from  Herder's  hand  with  a  desire  to  be  in- 
structed, and  with  sincere  gratitude.  From  this  hour  the 
friendship  between  the  Weimar  and  the  excellent  Schafhauser 
theologians  was  formed  for  ever. 

We  vidll  not  now  follow  Herder  in  his  literary  activity  in 
connection  with  the  distinguished  men  of  Weimar.  We  ex- 
pect, however,  to  resume  the  subject  in  another  place.  A 
journey  to  Italy,  which  country  Herder  had  in  his  early  youth 
longed  to  visit,  reinvigorated  his  body  and  recreated  his  mind. 
His  taste  for  art  and  antiquity  was  exercised,  and  rendered 
still  more  acute,  and  nature,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of 

God  through  thy  instrumentality  shall  be  thine,  and  shall  prepare  eternal  habi- 
tations for  thee ;  whatever  is  neglected  by  thee,  and  falls  away  or  goes  astray, 
shall  grieve  thy  soul  for  ever.'  Methinks  those  words  of  Luther — or,  why  do  I 
not  rather  mention  the  Lord  of  lords,  the  King  of  kings,  the  Holy  one  and  Pro- 
tector of  all  human  souls,  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  Luther  pointed,  whose  doctrines 
he  preached,  why  do  I  not  mention  Him,  as  he  stands  here,  where  more  than 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  his  name  and  call  on  Him,  as  he  stands  here,  in  our 
midst,  pointing  to  His  word  and  His  congregation  saying:  'I  have  bought 
and  gained  them  with  my  blood.  Take  care  of  these,  and  all  over  whom 
thou  hast  been  placed  as  shepherd  and  guardian,  that  none  of  those  may  be 
lost  whom  I  commit  to  thee,  who  are  like  stars  in  my  hand,  are  written  in  my 
heart  and  on  my  breast.'  " 
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the  country  found  in  him  a  keen  observer.      Whilst  in  Rome, 
he  received  another  call  to  Gottingen ;  he  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  accept  it ;  his  own  spirit  seemed  to  advise  him  to 
go,  but  the  reigning  duchess,  Amelia,  succeeded  in  keeping 
him  in  Weimar  for  life.     The  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Weimar^ 
was  unfortunately  disturbed  by  much   unpleasant  experience, 
and  also  by  ill  health,  and  it  really  makes  a  sad  impression 
upon  us  when  we  hear,  that  on  account  of  this  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  frustration  of  earlier  plans,  he  exclaimed  with 
grief:   "  O  my  disappointed  life  !"      The  distinctions  conferred 
on  him,  the  elevation  to  the  vice-presidency,  and  afterwards 
to  the  presidency  of  the  consistory  (1801),  were  only  a  small 
compensation  for  what  he  in  vain  demanded  of  himself,  and 
besides  involved  him  in  many  new  difficulties,  from  which  he 
found  the  best  relief  in  the  family  circle.      The  soreness  of  his 
eye  increased  continually.      The  treatment  of  the  disease  both 
in  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Egra  did  not  reahse  his  hopes.     The 
three  weeks  spent  in  Dresden  were  the  last  bright  days  of  his 
life.      He  returned  to  Weimar,  September  1803,  and   on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  held  an  examination  on  angels  with  an 
unusual  elevation  of  spirits  ;   he  himself  was  soon  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  invisible  world.      "  It  appeared,"  says  John  von 
Mliller,  in  the  letter  written  to  his  brother  on  the  death  o 
Herder,   "to  bear   the   impress  of  another  world,  and  to  be 
about  beings  to  whom  he  felt  himself  related."     In  his  last 
years  he  longed  for   nothing   more  earnestly  than  for   some 
great   high  thought    on  which    he    might   live,      Klopstock's 
"  Odes,"  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  and  Miiller's   "  Relics  " 
were,  next  to  the  Bible,  especially  the  Prophets,  the  last  food 
of   his  soul.      He    died    December    18,    1803,   shortly  after 
he,  whom  inner  nobihty  of  soul  had  always  elevated  above 
what  is   low  and    ordinary,  had   been   raised  to  the   nobility 

■  There  was  no  lack  of  colli^ons  between  him  and  the  other  great  minds 
which  adorned  the  court  of  Weimar.  It  is  really  humiliating  to  see  what 
a  little,-  often  malicious,  spirit  of  backbiting  could  enter  such  a  circle,  which 
fact  must  have  embittered  his  life  as  much,  as  he  on  the  other  hand  may  have 
been  the  occasion  of  annoying  others  with  ill  humour.  Only  compare  the 
malicious  representation  of  Herder's  matrimonial  life  in  the  "Letters  of  Schiller 
and  Koerner,"  vol.  i.,  p.  166.  The  respect  for  genius  in  general  decreases, 
when  we  see  that  with  all  cultivation  the  rudeness  of  the  natural  man,  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  Christianity,  remains  in  full  force. 

M 
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by  tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria.     So  much  in  reference  to  his  ex- 
ternal life. 

In  turning  to  the  characteristics   of  his  inner  life,  I  will 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  Jean  Paul  in  reference  to  Herder  : 
"  The  noble  spirit  (of  this  man)  was  not  appreciated  by  dif- 
ferent times  and  parties,  though  not  entirely  without  a  reason  ; 
for  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  a  star  of  the  first  or 
any  other  magnitude,  but  an  aggregate  of  stars,  from  which 
each  man  formed  a  constellation,  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
Men  of  many  various  powers-  are  seldom  appreciated,  those  of 
one  particular  talent  nearly  always."     This  was  the  case  with 
Herder.      Those  who  only   estimate  the  greatness  of  a  rnan 
according  to  his  specific  performances  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment, who  only  ask,  who  was   the   greatest  poet  ?  who  the 
gi-eatest  philosopher  ?  who   the  greatest  theologian  ?  will  not 
chime  in  with  the  praise  of  Herder.     They  will  prefer  Schiller 
and  Goethe  as  poets,  will  place  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling 
infinitely  higher  as  philosophers  ;  and  as  far  as  theology  is 
concerned,  they  will  ask,  whether  Herder  really  accomplished 
anything    extraordinary   in    the    department    of   exegesis,   of 
church  history,  of  dogmatics,    anything   which   equals  what 
Mosheim,   Michaelis,   Semler,   Ernesti,  Doderlein   before  him, 
what    Griesbach,  Eichhorn,   Spittler,    Plank,   his    contempor- 
aries, as   the   most  distinguished  in  their  respective  spheres, 
performed  ?      We  answer :  greatness  in  a  particular   depart- 
ment,   however   necessary  it   may  be  to  science  in    general, 
and  however  beneficial  to  learning,  is  still  not  the  only  great- 
ness worthy  of  admiration.    It  is,  indeed,  most  easily  measured, 
and  therefore  (as  Jean  Paul  intimates)  generally  leceives  its 
merited  admiration,  but  where  life  is  to  be  influenced,  where 
new  intellectual   and   moral   conditions  are  to   be    produced, 
where  new  points  of  view,  not  within  the  fixed  limits  of  an 
art  or  a  science,  but  within  the  whole  sphere  of  life  are  to  be 
disclosed,  there  it  is   not  so  much   the   men  in   a  particular 
department  of  learning,  who  break  out  a  new  course,  as  those 
universal  minds,  to  which  Herder  belonged  on  one  side,  and 
Goethe  on  the  other. ^    Goethe  was  certainly  still  more  univer- 
sal than  Herder,  but  he  lacked  one  thing,  which  is  the  most 

'    An  ingenious  comparison  between  Goethe  and  Herder  may  he  found  in 
Wm.  Humboldt's  "  Lettei's  to  a  Female  Friend,"  vol.  i.,  p.  232.     Among  other 
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important  to  us,  that  deep  religiousness,  at  least  the  definite 
relation  to  Christianity.  But  in  this  we  find  Herder's  strength. 
Whilst,  therefore,  Goethe's  influence  on  the  development  of  a 
consciousness  of  the  world,  which  we  do  not  esteem  lightly, 
was  greater  than  that  of  Herder,  the  latter  has  led  the  con- 
sciousness of  God,  which  is  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the 
world,  back  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  has  not  mingled  it  with 
that  of  the  world,  but  has  in  various  ways  brought  about  a 
mediation  between  the  two.  Let  Herder,  then,  be  inferior  to 
Schiller  and  Goethe  as  a  poet,  still,  we  have  not  only  the 
poet  in  him,  but  also  tlie  theologian,  the  public,  popular 
speaker  and  the  preacher ;  and  this  union  of  the  religious- 
theological  genius  with  the  poetical,  of  the  author  with  the 
minister  of  the  church,  makes  Herder  what  he  is,  and  assigns 
him  a  place  which  no  other  mind  can  fill.  Therefore  w^e 
regard  such  an  appearance  as  Herder  peculiar  in  kind,  one  in 
which  an  old  period  ends  and  a  new  one  begins  ;  for  even  if 
theologians  of  that  time  might  be  mentioned  who  surpassed 
Herder  in  learning,  in  extent  and  profundity  of  knowledge, 
whose  investigations  in  some,  one  department  have  led  to 
more  lasting  results  than  many  of  the  bold  views  and  ideas 
of  Herder's  mind,  still  none  of  them  has  exerted  so  great  an 
influence  on  life.  They  have  been  of  more  benefit  to  the 
school,  he  of  more  to  the  people,  especially  the  more  educated 
part.  But  Herder  has  also  influenced  the  school  and  theo- 
logy by  giving  them  new  life  and  new  tendencies.  Or  (1  ask 
those  who  are  capable  of  judging  in  this  matter)  of  what 
advantage  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  was  that  lifeless  learning 
of  Michaelis,  which  lacked  all  poetry,  and  therefore  all  deep 
truth,  when  compared  with  the  impulse  which  Herder  gave 
to  the  investigation  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament ! 
In  philosophy,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  have,  of  course, 
taken  the  lead,  so  that  their  names,  like  mile-stones,  mark 
the  stadia  in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  of  which 
Hegel  .may  be  said  to  form  the  terminus.     But  from  them  the 

things  he  says  (quite  in  accordance  with  our  views)  :  "  Herder  was  certainly- 
inferior  to  Schiller  and  Goethe  in  compass  of  mind  and  poetical  talent ;  but  in 
him  there  was  a  blending  of  soul  and  fancy,  by  means  of  which  he  accomplished 
what  they  could  never  have  done."  Is  it  not  this  blemling  of  soul  and  fancy 
which  constitutes  the  religious  genius  ? 
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school  gained  the  chief  advantage.  From  them,  too'  origi- 
nated that  forced,  unusual  language  of  the  school  which 
Herder  opposed  so  violently,  since  he  valued  the  self-depend- 
ence of  the  mind  more  than  the  prevalence  of  coined  and 
imitative  forms.  And,  indeed,  the  time  has  come  when  an- 
other Herder  ought  to  appear  to  purify  the  temple  of  science 
from  the  trash  of  the  new  scholasticism.  In  the  history  of 
archseology  some  may  have  brought  to  light  more  profound 
knowledge  than  Herder.  But  who  like  Herder  has  really 
awakened  so  many  and  such  great  ideas,  and  scattered  intel- 
lectual sparks  where  formerly  there  had  been  mostly  only 
dead  matter  cemented  with  dead  matter,  where  only  num- 
bers and  names  had  been  strung  together,  and  only  registers 
and  commentaries  to  registers  had  been  made  ! 

We  must  not  confound  Herder's  variety  of  knowledge  with 
a  superficial  polymathy  and  a  meddling  disposition,  which 
know  a  little  of  everything,  but  nothing  thoroughly,  and  trip 
lightly  over  all  the  departments  of  learning.  No  one  was 
more  opposed  to  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge.  Whatever 
Herder  studied  he  studied  completely  and  thoroughly,  and 
penetrated  to  the  roots,  and  was  never  satisfied  with  gather- 
ing flowers  for  the  sake  of  adorning  vanity.  Everywhere 
the  points  of  his  mind  touched  the  heavens,  whilst  the  weight 
of  the  mind  sank  it  to  the  depths,  everywhere  his  genius 
appears,  and  never,  never,  when  it  knocks,  is  the  sound  hollow  ; 
and  when  he  spreads  his  pinions  he  never  sinlcs  to  mediocrity. 
One  may  miss  in  his  writings  the  close  deduction,  the  careful 
completion,  the  mature  investigation  and  connection  of 
thought ;  one  may  take  offence  at  his  harshness,  at  apparent 
contradictions,  at  groundless,  doubtful  assertions,  especially 
when  he  presents  them  with  that  confidence  which  denies  the 
right  to  all  contradiction ;  but  never  by  the  side  of  the  stub- 
born will  the  shallow  head  appear,  which  says  a  thing  only 
because  others  have  said  it,  and  only  wants  to  reap  where  it 
has  not  strewn.  Nor  is  his  the  chaotic  variety  of  the  poly- 
mathist  that  has  accumulated  in  him  as  an  undigested  mass, 
which  might  more  probably  be  regarded  as  the  case  with  his 
friend  Hamann ;  we  rather  see  that  all  that  Herder  has 
gathered  is  immediately  changed  into  sap  and  blood,  is  all 
united  harmoniously,  and  is  then  again  properly  distributed  and 
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arranged,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  Herder.      This  his  contem- 
porary  and  opponent  also  observed,  for  he  remarks   in  his 
review  of  the  "  Ideas  for   a   History  of  Humanity,"  rather 
Warning  than  praising.      "  It  seems  as  if  his  genius  does  not 
only  gather  the  ideas  from  the  wide  field  of  science  and  art 
merely  for  the  sake  of  adding  them  to  others,  but  it  appears 
as  if  he  changed  them,  according  to  certain  laws  of  assimila- 
tion peculiar  to  himself,   into  his  specific  mode  of  thought." 
We  should  like  to  understand  this  expression  of  Kant  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  Herder,  and  to  add  :  The  beautiful,  the 
peculiar  and  admirable  in  this  is,  that  by  means  of  this  pro- 
cess of  living  personal  appropriation  nothing  essential  is  lost, 
but    that   the    idea  which  passes  through   his  consciousness 
gains  in  clearness,  in  truth,  in  internal  beauty  for  others,  and 
consequently  also  in  universal  validity  for  all,  since  he  gives 
back  what  he  has  gained,  cleansed  from  all  dross.      Herder 
thought  and  felt  i7i  his  age,  tvlth  his  age,  and  for  his  age. 
He  expressed  what  was  on  the  tongues  of  many  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  utter  it,  because  they  lacked  the  proper  words. 
The  age  was  mirrored  in  him.      In  him  humanity  found   and 
recognized  itself  in  its  humanity.     Therefore  he  was  the  pro- 
phet   and    representative    of   Humanity.      Hence    we    only 
understand  Herder  as  poet,  as  philosopher,  as  theologian,  and 
preacher,  when   we  at   the  same  time  understand  him  as  a 
man.     As  he  gave  everything  in  a  living  manner,  it  must  be 
comprehended  in  the   same  manner;  I   might   say,   must  be 
personally  perceived  and  understood  thus.      He  who  wants  to 
receive,  as  it  were,  only  goods  from  him,  to  gain  a  definite 
profit   from   him,   results    which   he   can    carry  home   in    his 
pockets,  will  not  seldom  find  himself  disappointed  ;  he  will  at 
first  think  that  the  load  of  wisdom  he  has  found  in  him  is 
heavy,  but  in  the  end  he  will  find  but  little  in  his  hands. 
But  whoever  seeks  in  him  a  living  fountain,  a  strengthening 
fragrance  and   inspiring*  breath,  will  never  come  to   him    in 
vain. .     It  is  not  always  the  bright  noonday  sun,  which  beams 
from  Herder's  pages  ;  frequently  it  is  a  subdued  light,  a  twi- 
light.     But  we  never  become  gloomy  in  this  twilight,  we  only 
cling  so  much  more  closely  to  the  guide,  who  boldly  leads  the 
way  with  the  torch  in  his  hand.      Though  we  may  often  wish 
that   he    were   clearer  to  us,    still   we   never  suppose   for   a 
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moment  that  he  himself  does  not  cleai-ly  comprehend  the 
matter.  There,  too,  where  we  miss  plan  and  order,  where  he 
leaps  rather  than  walks,  we  do  not  fear ;  and  where  we  least 
expect  it,  we  are  placed  on  a  point  from  which  an  extensive 
prospect  opens  to  our  view. 

Let  us  now,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  keep  the  parti- 
cular sides  apart,  still  take  up  the  various  sides  of  his  nature, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  never  lose  sight  of  the 
main  object  we  have  in  view.  We  intentionally  do  not  begin 
with  that  which  is  connected  with  this  main  object,  the  theo- 
logical life  and  activity  of  the  man,  but  with  those  talents 
which  supported  this  life,  with  his  poetic  talent,  his  position 
in  reference  to  philosophy  and  the  literature  of  his  age  ;  with 
that,  in  general,  which  Herder  comprehended  in  the  one 
word,  humanity  (die  Humanitat).  As  far  as  Herder  the 
poet  is  concerned,  we  have  already  observed,  that  many 
might  prefer  Schiller,  Goethe,  or  some  other  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  (for  he  must  only  be  compared  with  these).  We  will 
not  dispute  about  such  a  preference.  I  readily  admit  that 
much,  perhaps  the  most,  of  the  earlier  poetry  of  Herder,  has 
something  harsh,  unpliant  in  it,  which  can  only  be  read  with 
reluctance.  Herder's  poems  neither  recommend  themselves 
by  the  sweetness  of  the  rhyme  (the  most  are  blank  verse), 
nor  by  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm,  nor  by  that  peculiar  charm, 
which  Schiller's  and  Goethe's  poems  possess.  But  that  con- 
cerns us  less  here.  The  poetical  works  of  Herder,  among 
which  his  "  Cid,"  his  legends  and  cantata,  are  distinguished  as 
poetical  productions,  are  of  less  interest  to  us,  than  his  pure, 
noble,  grand  poetical  taste.  To  him,  as  his  wife  says,  poetry 
was  no  empty  jingle  of  words,  but  the  language  of  God  ; 
and  Jean  Paul  appropriately  says  of  him  :  "  Even  if  he  were 
no  poet,  he  was  something  better,  a  poem,  an  Indo-Grecian 
Epos,  made  by  some  one  of  the  purest  gods ;  for  all  flowed 
together  in  his  beautiful  soul,  as  in  a  poem,  and  the  good,  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  were  inseparable  in  it."  Herder  was  as  it 
were  poetized  in  the  Grecian  manner  according  to  life. 
Poetry  was  not  a  horizon-appendix  to  his  life,  as  we  often 
observe  a  rainbow-coloured  cluster  of  clouds  on  the  horizon  in 
foul  weather,  but  it  flew  like  a  light  rainbow  over  his  clouded 
life  as  a  gate  of  heaven."      This  poetical  disposition  of  Her- 
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der,  so  deepl}^  and  heartily  prized  by  Jean  Paul,  was  of  infi- 
"te  value  to  his  theological  views.  The  ability  to  compre- 
hend religion  poetically,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tural-oriental, Old  Testament  poetry,  and  to  interpret  the 
sacred  books  ingeniously  from  the  spirit,  was  of  great  value, 
furthered  the  cause  of  interpretation,  and  suddenly  removed 
many  serious  difficulties  ;  for  in  my  opinio^  the  reconciliation 
of  theological  extremes  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  this  inge- 
nious poetical  view ;  whence  do  these  extremes  mostly  origi- 
nate, if  not  from  an  intelligence  too  dry,  freed  from  all  poetry 
of  life,  from  a  prosaic,  insipid  consequentness  ?  from  misun- 
derstanding of  the  symbolical  ?  Herder  at  once  cut  the 
thread  of  rabbinical-scholastic  subtleties,  when  he  tore  the 
holy  things  from  profane  hands  and  bore  them  to  those  re- 
o'ions,  into  which  only  a  consecrated  taste,  one  susceptible  to 
the  beautiful,  the  peculiar  and  strange,  such  as  poetry 
nourishes,  can  enter.  He  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  religious 
life,  as  it  appears  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  especially  in 
the  people  of  God,  whilst  others  w^ere  wallowing,  with  a 
learned  air,  in  the  slime  which  had  accumulated  on  its  sur- 
face. To  make  poetry  like  Herder's  more  is  necessary  than 
mere  versification.  Just  as  he  gathered  the  songs  of  the 
most  different  nations  and  wove  them  into  one  garland,  and 
with  the  same  susceptibility  and  mobility  of  spirit  inhaled 
the  fragrance  of  Grecian  poetry,  with  wdiich  he  imbibed  the 
songs  of  Job  and  Ossian  ;  so,  too,  did  he  make  history  the 
ground  on  which  his  sublime  views  of  life,  his  philosophy, 
rested. 

Herder  was  a  philosophical  poet,  and  a  poetical  philosopher; 
but  he  was  neither  of  these  in  that  superficial  generality,  in 
which  pretended  geniuses  love  to  wander,  without  foundation, 
without  nourishing  roots.  Poetry  and  philosophy  were  the 
blossoms  of  his  spirit ;  the  trunk,  however,  had  its  roots  in 
history,  not  indeed  in  th'e  history,  of  one  people  or  age,  but  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  thought  first  seized  by 
Isaac  Iselin,  to  show  "the  progress  of  humanity  from  the 
lowest  degree  of  ignorance  to  continually  increasing  light  and 
prosperity,"  was  farther  developed  by  Herder  in  his  "  Ideas 
for  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  humanity."  Already,  in  the 
title  of  the  book,  Herder's  mind  reflects  itself,  which  does  not 
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want  philosophy  and  history  to  be  separated,  but  to  be  studied 
in  their  most  intimate  connection  and  relations  to  each  other. 
He  had  as  great  an  aversion  to  a  philosophy  which,  regardless 
of  history,  forms  its  system  from  abstract  propositions,  as  to 
a  history,  which  only  accumulates  a  mass  of  materials,  without 
letting  philosophical  ideas  shine  and  waft  through  them.  In  this 
joining  of  the  historical  with  the  philosophical,  which  forms  a 
higher  unity  by  connecting  itself  with  the  poetical  view  of  the 
world  mentioned  above,  lies  the  secret  of  Herder's  genius, 
"  Poetry,  philosophy,  and  history"  he  says  himself,  "  are,  in 
my  opinion,  the  three  lights  which  illumine  the  nations,  the 
sects  and  the  generations  ;  a  holy  triangle  !  Poetry  elevates 
man  above  all  separation  and  partiality  by  means  of  an  agree- 
able, vivid  presence  of  the  objects  ;  philosophy  gives  him  firm, 
lasting  principles  in  reference  to  them,  and,  if  he  still  needs 
them,  history  will  not  refuse  to  give  hiin  maxims." 

Just  as  formerly  his  poetical  view  of  the  world,  so  now  too 
his  historical-philosophic  sense  gives  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  influence  to  be  exerted  on  the  formation  of  the  religious 
ideas  :  for,  since  the  error  and  partiality  of  Rationalism  con- 
sisted in  this,  that,  with  a  disregard  for  an  historical  founda- 
tion and  development,  it  wanted  to  set  a  religion  of  reason  in 
place  of  the  existing  leligion  ;  and  the  error  and  partiality  of 
the  Orthodoxy  of  that  time  in  this,  that  it  only  clung  to  the 
historical  as  dead  precepts.  Herder  had  already  made  progress 
towards  a  real  mediation  between  the  two,  in  not  being  able 
on  the  one  hand  to  conceive  of  anything  developed  and  really 
present  in  man,  which  had  not  been  acquired  through  instruc- 
tion, through  history,  through  divine  communication  and  reve- 
lation, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  anything  which  had  come 
altogether  to  and  into  him  from  without,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing analogous  in  man  himself,  with  which  he  recognises  that 
of  which  he  may  obtain  a  knowledge  (which  exists  for  him), 
receives  it,  reflects  on  it,  developes  and  advances  it,  as  much  as 
he  is  able.  He  thus,  for  instance,  attacked,  in  his  prize  essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Language,  the  apparently  pious,  but  reall}'" 
mechanical  view,  that  man  received  language  altogether  as  a 
divine  communication,  whilst  he  himself  thought  that  the 
origin  can  only  be  properly  regarded  as  divine,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
human.      In  general,  there  was  not  that  contrast  between  the 
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divine  and  human  for  Herder,  which  is  usually  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  these  words,  according  to  which  God  lacks  all  that 
is  human  and  man  all  that  is  divine,  or  at  least  only  an  ex- 
ternal approach  of  the  one  to  the  other  takes  place ;  he  wanted 
to  see  the  divine  brought  about  or  mediated  through  the 
human,  and  the  human  glorified  and  ennobled  by  the  divine. 
To  him  all  was  divine  and  all  human,  according  to  the  view 
you  take  of  the  matter.  We  have  called  Herder  a  priest  of 
the  purely  human,  a  priest  of  humanity.  We  will  pursue 
this  thought  farther,  before  we  contemplate  him  as  a  theo- 
logian. 

Let  us  now  embrace  poetry,  philosophy  and  history,  which 
we  have  thus  far  contemplated   as  separate  branches  of  his 
nature  and  activity,  in  that  one  word  which   he  emphasized 
more  than  any  other,  which  he  continually  had  in  his  mouth, 
but  still  more  in  his  soul,  in  the  word  Humanity.    Tliis  word, 
like  the  word  tolerance  and  similar  party  words,  became  a 
shibboleth  of  that  age,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  here, 
with  the  representative  of  humanity,  we  also  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  word,  with  which  a  great  part  of  modern  history 
is  connected,  that  we  consider  the  relation  which  this  modern 
humanity  has  taken  to  the  Christianity  and  Protestantism  of 
the   age.     We   properly  ask  in   the  first  place :     What  did 
Herder  himself  understand  by  tlie  word  ?     Herder  knew  very 
well  that  a  word  does  not  decide  a  matter,  and  that  an  odium 
is  easily  cast  upon  the  word  ;  but  still  he  knew  none  that  was 
better.^      The    dignity    of   human    nature,    he    thought,   is   a 
characteristic  of  our  race,  to  which  it  must  first  be  brought  by 
education.      The  beautiful  word  philanthropy,  he  thought,  had 
become  so  trivial  that  the  human  race  is  mostly  loved,  so  as 
really  to  love  no  one  among  men.     He,  therefore,  chose  the 
foreign  word  humanity.      In  it  he  sees  the  character  of  our 
race  which,  however,   is   only  potentially  innate,  and  which 
must  properly  be  acquired  by  cultivation.      "  We  do  not  bring 
it,"  he  says,  "  really  with  us  into  the  world,  but  in  the  world 
it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  our  striving,  the  sum  of  our  efforts, 
our  dignity.      Tlie  divine  in  our  race  is  therefore  cultivation, 
leading  to  humanity  ;  all  great  and  good  men,  lawgivers,  in- 

'  See  especially  the  letters  on  humanity,  and  the  ideas  for  a  history  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  race  (Werke  zur  Phil,  und  Gesch.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  217). 
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ventors,  pliilosophers,  poets,  artists,  all  noblemen  in  every  rank 
of  society,  have  aided  in  this  work,  by  the  education  of  their 
children,  by  tlie  performance  of  their  duties,  by  example,  con- 
duct, precepts  and  doctrines.  Humanity  is  the  treasure  and 
profit  of  all  human  labours,  the  art,  as  it  were,  of  our  race. 
The  education,  leading  to  it,  is  a  work  which  must  be  carried 
on  unceasingly,  or  we  sink,  higher  and  lower  classes,  back  to 
rude  brutishness  and  barbarity."  He  does  not  regard  humanity 
as  old  as  the  human  race.  Whilst  the  notion  of  man  brings 
to  mind  his  weakness  and  frailty,  it  also  calls  to  mind  his. 
human  nature,  his  sympathy  with  his  fellow  men.  Know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  development  of  man's  powers  and 
talents  in  a  manner  conformable  to  this  nature,  the  gather- 
ing  of  all,  called  man,  into  the  one  city  of  God  which  is 
governed  by  only  one  law,  the  law  of  common  (universal) 
reason,  this  is,  according  to  Herder,  the  task  to  be  performed 
by  humanity.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  that  in  the  word  Hu- 
manity I  could  comprehend  all  that  I  have  heretofore  said 
about  man's  noble  education,  leading  to  reason  and  freedom, 
to  the  filling  and  dominion  over  the  earth  ;  for  man  has  no 
nobler  word  for  his  design  than  he  himself  is."  So  far  Herder 
himself 

Now,  we  may  ask,  is  not  all  this  the  object  of  Christianity? 
Certainly.  Herder,  too,  regarded  it  in  this  light.  "  Chris- 
tianity," he  says,  "  commands  the  purest  humanity  in  the 
purest  way."  But  why,  then,  we  ask  further,  beside  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  that  of  humanity  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  can  best  be  given  historically ;  and,  therefore, 
permit  me  to  give  this  historical  explanation  of  the  relation  of 
humanity  to  Christianity  and  Protestantism,  as  a  supplement, 
as  it  were,  to  Herder's  life.  Christianity  is,  of  course,  the  re- 
liofion  of  the  human  race.  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  also  the 
best  friend  of  man,  and  his  spirit  the  true  educator  of  hu- 
manity. But  we  know  how  soon  these  simple  ideas  were  lost 
sight  of,  how  the  Christian  doctrine  had  been  alienated  from 
man  by  the  accumulation  of  heterogeneous  precepts,  and  how 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  doctrines  of  natural  depravity, 
it  was  believed,  at  one  time,  that  man  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
his  human  nature,  whilst  at  another  the  superhuman  was 
demanded  of  him.      Christianity,  of  coiu'se,  requires  more  tlian 
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the  mere  cultivation  of  the  natural  man  ;    it  wants  the  re^stor- 
ation  of  man  to  the  image  of  God.      In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  humanity  in  the  ancient,  ante-Christian  sense.    It  knows 
an  old  and  a  new  man.     We  are  to  lay  aside  the  old  man, 
destroying  himself  v/ith  his  lusts,  and  are  to  put  on  the  new 
man,  formed  after  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness.     But  this  new  man  created  in  God's  image  is  again  to 
become  natural  for  us  through  God's  grace  ;   Christ  is  to  live 
in  us,  the  inner  man  is  to  renew  himself  day  by  day,  and  this 
new  man  is  not  to  fit  us  merely  as  a  new  dress,  in  which  we 
move  stiflSy  and  feel  uncomfortable,  but  is  to  become  a  second 
nature  to  us,  is  to  conquer  the  old  that  is  in  us,  and  to  permit 
us  to  take  sure  free  steps,  as  those  that  are  regenerated,  called, 
and  illuminated,  even  as  the  sons  of  God.     For  a  long  time, 
however,   Christendom    did   not    comprehend    this    becoming 
natural  of  the  supernatural,  this  entering  of  the  divine  into 
the  human,  and  the  elevation  of  the   human  to  the  divine. 
The  old  variance  between  the  human  and  the  divine  always 
appeared  again,   persons   always   thought  they  were  accom- 
plishing something  particularly  holy  by  stifling,   dislodging, 
and  wrenching  human  thoughts  and  impulses  ;  hence  the  ex- 
crescence of  monkish  piety  in  the  middle  ages  which  disowned 
human  nature ;    hence   the   abortion  of  scholasticism,  which 
turned  the  mind  away  from  a  healthy  contemplation  of  itself 
and  nature.     These  phenomena,  though  they  had  grown  on 
Christian  soil,  were  in  opposition  to  humanity.      The  Refor- 
mation restored  the  divine  as  well  as  the  human  to  its  rights. 
Indeed,  even   before   this,  the  interest   in   human   affairs,   for 
human  life  and  efforts  had  been  awakened  by  the  restoration 
of  the  sciences,  and  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  ancients  ; 
still  this  humanism  (as  we  call  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
modern  "humanity)"    was  not  sufiicient,   since  it  connected 
itself  too  much  with  the  old  world  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans, 
and  only   externally  with    Christianity.      A  greater  revival, 
proceeding  from  the  deepest  religious  experience,  and  a  regen- 
eration, proceeding  from  faith,  were  necessary,  which  actually 
occurred  in  the  Reformation.      But  how  was  humanity  re- 
lated  to  this  work  of  the  Reformation  ?     We  do  not  deny 
that  Luther  had  a  sense  for  the  purely  human,  for  it  often 
appears,  in   him  in  its  most  lovely  naivete.     But  this  very 
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naivete  indicates  that  the  purely  human  never  came  to  con- 
sciousness in  him.  His  sense  for  the  human,  as  such,  recedes 
far  behind  his  enthusiasm  for  the  divine  purposes  he  served, 
and  in  his  position  this  was  very  proper.^  The  hai'shness  of 
his  natural  disposition  may  also  have  hid  many  pure  expres- 
sions of  the  humanity  in  him,  whilst  the  calmer,  more  refined 
Melancthon  rather  makes  the  impression  of  a  human  theo- 
logian. Afterwards  humanity  was,  however,  again  driven  from 
theology.  Rough,  heartless  quarrels  frightened  it  away,  and 
only  a  few  noble  men,  like  Valentine  Andreae  (a  favourite  of 
Herder),  projected,  with  their  bright  human  physiognomies, 
above  the  heads  of  the  combatants.  Neither  was  pietism, 
though  it  accomplished  much  good,  compared  with  the  old 
orthodoxy,  exactly  distinguished  for  humanity.  It  is  true 
that,  in  its  earliest  period,  in  the  days  of  Spener  and  Francke, 
and,  still  later,  it  developed  a  great  deal  of  active  philan- 
thropy, and  its  grand  institutions  are  in  the  highest  degree 
institutions  of  humanity,  and  noble  witnesses  of  the  same. 
But  the  other,  the  more  ideal  side  of  humanity,  that  open 
sense  for  the  most  various  human  developments,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  all  talents,  the  artistic,  too,  in  one  word,  the  sense 
for  the  beautiful,  was  wanting  in  pietism.  It  was,  therefore, 
reserved  for  the  eighteenth  century  to  understand,  to  cherish, 
to  exercise  and  vivify  this  sense,  which  then  awakened  on 
every  hand,  and  manifested  itself  in  all  the  tendencies  ;  and 
in  this  century  it  was  Herder  who  took  the  lead  and  opened 
a  new  way.  What  the  philanthropy  of  Basedow  had  com- 
menced awkwardly  and  in  a  rough  manner,  and  what  the 
noble  Iselin  had  already  attempted  in  a  finer  way  but  only  in 
timid,  intimations  and  to  a  more  limited  extent,  that  Herder 
now  accomplished  through  his  deeper  truth,  his  nobler  ten- 
dency and  the  greater  extension  of  his  works,  and  thus  Herder 
promoted  the  cause  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  since  he,  as 
it  were,  introduced  humanity  into  it,  and  humanized  the 
Reformation. 

But  everything  has  its  shady  side,  and  we  dare  not  close 
our  eyes  against  the  fact  that  the  enthusiasm  for  Humanity, 
every  where  met  with,  at  that  time,  could  easily  take  a  wrong 

'  Schenkel  in  his  "  Wesen  des  Protestantismus  "  has  shown  that  in  Luther's 
Chi-'stology  the  human  does  not  receive  its  due. 
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direction,  and  that  that  which  was  intended  to  occupy  a  place 
in   the  history  of  the   development   of  Evangelical   Protest- 
antism produced  disagreeable  effects,  when,  severed  from  the 
whole,  it  developed  in   a  poetical  manner.      From  the  very 
effort  and  zeal  to  seek  only  the  man  in  man,  man  could  finally 
not  be  found,  and  what   Herder  said   of  the  beautiful  word 
philanthropy  could  soon  be  said  of  Humanity — that  many  had 
it  on  their  tongues,  without  even  showing  themselves  human 
in  life.      The   charm  which  always   lies    in    the    sound   of  a 
new   word   led  many   away   from   these  simple    Evangelical 
truths,  and   to    look    down    upon    Christianity    as    a    lower 
grade    of  Humanity,    if  indeed   it   did   not    appear  to   their 
eves  like  barbarity.     What  was  called  Humanity  of  course 
was  opposed  to  the  limitations  of  nations  and  confessions  of 
former  times.      Every  one  was  to  feel  himself  a  man,  and  in 
this  feeling  all  was  to  vanish,  that  separates  the  members  of 
one  nation  from  those   of  another,  and  the  professors  of  one 
religion  from  the  professors  of  a  different  one.      If  this  were 
so  understood,  that  it  is  only  the  partial,  the  selfish  and  the 
wi-ong  wdiicli  separates  man  from  man  under  the  garb  of  na- 
tionality and  religion,  and  which  leads  to   contracted  reserve 
and  senseless  hatred  towards  others,  then  the  preaching  of 
humanity  was  quite  in  place.      But  how  easily  this  lauded  hu- 
manity became  indifferent  to  all  that  is  popular  and  religious, 
and  produced  cosmopolitanism  in  politics  and  indifferentism 
in  relio-ion  !      How  soon   did  the  ideal  love  for  the  Patago- 
nians  and  Iroquois  supplant  the  active  love  for  the  neighbour ; 
and  how  soon  did  the  professors  of  humanity  withdraw  from 
the  Christian  community,  in  heart  at  least,  and  revile,  in  the 
most  inhuman    manner,    all  that  was    accomplished    by  the 
Church  or  proceeded  from  it !      Whilst  it  had  formerly  been 
demanded  that  the  man  should  be  put  off  in  order  to  become 
a  Christian,  it  was  now  demanded  that  Christ  should  be  put 
off  in  order  to  be — man.      From  what  has  already  been  said, 
it  must  be  evident  that  this  was  not  Herder's  view.     As  far 
as  the  national  is   concerned,  none  had  a  more  German  heart 
than  his,  however  susceptible  and  open  his  sense  for  all  the 
different    nationalities  ;    and  in   reference  to   Christianity  it 
might  perhaps  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  permitted  what  is  ^peculiar  to  Christianity  to  disappear 
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too  mucli  in  its  historic  and  dogmatic  distinctness,  before  the 
idea  of  the  purely  human,  as  he  called  it.  But  of  this  we 
cannot  judge,  till  we  have  learned  to  know  Herder  the  theo- 
logian more  fully.  Let  me  here  quote  the  proposition  which 
Herder  regards  as  the  watchword  of  both  Humanity  and 
Christianity:  "Whilst  bad  morality  is  satisfied  with  the 
proverb,  'Every  one  for  himself,  no  one  for  all;'  the  saying, 
'  No  one  for  himself,  every  one  for  all,'  is  the  watchword  of 
Christianity" — and  also  of  Humanity  in  Herder's  sense  of  the 
word. 

We  have  considered  Herder  the  poet,  the  philosophical  his- 
torian, or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  historical  philosopher.  Herder 
the  prophet  and  representative  of  Humanity,  and  have  also 
attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  humanity  as  a  co-operat- 
ing power  in  the  department  of  mind.  We  now  come  to 
speak  of  Herder  the  theologian.  The  above  remarks  had  to 
precede  in  order  that  the  present  view  we  take  of  Herder 
might  have  a  foundation ;  for  Herder  the  theologian  stands 
on  the  foundation  that  we  have  seen  spread  out  before  us,  on 
the  foundation  of  a  general  human  education,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  humanity.  His  theological  were  not  separated  from 
his  other  labours  ;  he  was  not  a  scholar,  who  occasionally 
wrote  poetry  as  a  recreation  ;  not  a  preacher  who,  when  he 
had  no  preaching  to  do,  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory as  a  favourite  occupation.  All  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
same  to  him.  He  was  a  theological  poet  and  a  poetical  theo- 
logian. Poetry  and  prose,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  the 
scientific  and  the  popular  were  given  in  and  with  one  another 
by  him.  In  his  works,  not  theological,  he  was  just  as  apt  to 
appear  too  theological  for  the  worldly-minded,  as  on  the  other 
hand  too  little  theological  to  stiff  professional  men  in  his 
theological  works,  and  to  the  anxiously  pious  too  worldly. 
He  has  also  drawn  Theology  into  the  sphere  of  what  is  purely 
human,  into  the  sphere  of  Humanity.  Bible  and  Chiistianity, 
divine  in  their  origin,  have  been  humanized  to  a  certain 
extent  by  him.  Persons  may  be  frightened  at  this  thought 
of  humanization,  but  the  fear  will  vanish  or  at  least  decrease, 
when  we  explain  ourselves  more  fully.  All  depends  on  what 
you  understand  by  the  human,  with  what  measure  you  measure 
man.     If  by  the  human  you  understand  the  bad,  the  frail,  the 
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sinful,  the  miserable,  then,  indeed,  it  sounds  like  blasphemy  to 
call  Christianity  a  human  religion  and  the  Bible  a  human  book ; 
then  it  would  amount  to  this  :  What  you  have  regarded  as 
divine  till  now,  and  venerated  as  such,  is  an  empty  human 
work,  a  human  invention,  an  arbiti'ary  despotic  command, 
sheer  deception.  Such  language  was  indeed  made  use  of  already 
before  Herder's  time  and  has  been  used  at  all  times.  But 
T^hoever  thinks  that  Herder,  in  the  least  chimed  in  with  such 
language  would  only  show  his  ignorance  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
great  man.  Herder  wanted  the  very  opposite.  The  Bible 
which  so  many  laboured  to  remove  as  an  obsolete,  incompre- 
hensible book,  as  an  arsenal  of  old  prejudices,  this  veiy  Bible 
he  laboured  to  place  as  the  candle  in  the  centre  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, just  as  Luther  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
The  despised,  the  reviled  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  the 
meanest  souls  ever  thought  they  had  -a  right  to  deride,  he 
wanted  to  revive  again  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  so 
present  in  its  innate  glory,  His  majesty  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  (of  course  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  Pilate)  to 
exclaim,  "  Behold  the  man  !"  He  wanted  to  proclaim  the  fact 
that  he  too  knew  no  other  name,  by  which  men  can  be  saved, 
than  the  name  Jesus  Christ. 

All  the  efforts  of  Herder  appeared  to  be  apologetical,  and 
displayed  a  fresh  courage  to  defend  the  divinity  of  the  Bible 
and  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  freethinking. 
This  we  find  Especially  in  Herder's  earlier  writings,  in  the 
most  decided,  most  powerful  language,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  regarded  as  a  blockhead  by  the  "illuminati."  But  it 
must  certainly  have  grieved  Herder,  when  the  theologians,  by 
their  awkward  defences,  gave  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents,  when  they  sought  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  and 
Christianity,  where  it  ought  not  to  be  sought,  when  they  were 
zealous  for  the  letter,  whilst  they  suffered  the  spirit  to  vanish, 
or  again,  when  they,  on  the  other  hand,  too  easily  abandoned 
what  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  and  when  they  themselves 
assisted  in  bringing  the  Bible  into  disrepute  by  their  artful 
and  forced  intei-pretation.  Herder  required  of  every  person 
who  wanted  to  have  an  opinion  to  express  about  the  Bible 
and  Christianity,  that  he  should  understand  them  clearly,  and 
should  not  cling  merely  to  given  words  and  conceptions,  but 
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should  read  the  Bible,  as  it  ought  to  be  read,  as  a  book  which, 
with  all  its  divinity,  with  its  divine  origin  and  divine  ends, 
is  still  written  by  human  hands  for  human  beings,  for  a  human 
eye,  a  human  heart,  a  human  understanding  ;  as  a  book  which, 
though  written  for  all  times,  even  for  eternity,  still  refers  to 
certain  times  and  occasions,  and  must  be  interpreted  from 
these  given  times  and  occasions.  This  genuine,  purely  human 
view  of  the  Bible,  which  Luther  had  already  laid  great  stress 
upon,  and  in  which  light  only  it  gains  the  favour  of  man,  was 
again  made  conspicuous  by  Herder,  and  in  this  sense  he  began 
his  letters  on  the  study  of  theology  with  the  words  :  "  It  is 
true,  my  dear  sir !  the  best  study  of  divinity  is  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  best  reading  of  this  divine  book  is  human. 
The  Bible  must  be  read  in  a  human  manner,  for  it  is  a  book 
written  by  men  for  men.  The  more  humanly  we  read  the 
Word  of  God,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  design  of  its  Author, 
who  created  man  in  His  image,  and  acts  iiu manly  in  all  His 
actions  and  kindnesses,  in  which  He  manifests  himself  as  our 
God."  Each  one  must  see  that  this  human  was  not  to  be  in 
the  way  of  the  divine,  but  was  rather  to  serve  as  a  support 
for  it.  And  in  how  childlike  a  manner,  how  humbly  did 
Herder  himself  open  his  heart  and  his  mind  to  the  divine 
Spirit  which  speaks  to  us  through  the  Bible!  "As  a  child," 
so  he  writes  in  his  letters  to  Theophron,  "  hears  the  voice  of 
its  father,  as  the  lover  hears  the  voice  of  his  bride,  so  we  hear 
God's  voice  in  the  Scriptures,  and  perceive  the  sound  of 
eternity  in  it.  .  .  .  Whilst  God's  Word  in  the  hands 
of  the  critic  is  like  a  squeezed  lemon ;  God  be  praised  !  it 
appears  to  me  now  again  as  a  fi'uit,  which  flourishes  on  the 
living  tree."  However  necessary  Herder  regarded  a  scientific 
method  of  treating  the  Bible  and  scientific  inquiries  in  refer- 
ence to  it  and  its  history ;  and  however  little  he  desired  to 
check  labours  of  this  kind,  to  which  such  as  Wetstein,  Semler, 
Ernesti  and  others,  had  given  an  impulse  ;  still  he  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  all  hypercriticism,  to  all  artificial  and  dis- 
torted interpretations,  with  which  many  at  that  time  began 
to  martyr  the  Bible. 

He  who  was  the  first  to  hold  the  principle  that  the  Scrip- 
tures must  be  comprehended  and  enjoyed  with  a  poetical 
sense,  strongly  opposed  the  levity  of  those  who  wanted  to 
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make  the  historical  part  of  the  Bible  mere  poetry.  "  Then," 
he  says,  "  I  would  rather  wish  all  poetry  away,  and  in  its 
place  the  most  naked  and  driest  history."  Thus  here,  too, 
his  historical  sense  balanced  the  poetical.  "  Truly  it  is," 
Herder  continues,  "  a  fine  thread  which  passes  through  the 
Bible,  Old  and  New  Testament,  especially  in  those  places  in 
which  figure  and  fact,  history  and  poetry  are  blended.  Rough 
hands  can  seldom  follow  it,  much  less  unroll  it,  without  tear- 
ing and  tangling  it,  without  injuring  either  the  poetry  or  the 
history,  which  are  spun  by  this  thread  into  one  web.  Then, 
indeed,  interpreting  belongs  to  God,  or  to  that  man  on  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  gods,  the  genius  of  all  ages,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  infancy  of  the  race  rests.  If  persons  attempt  it,  who 
know  nothiug  of  this  spirit,  to  whom  nothing  is  more  foreign 
than  a  poetical  feeling,  especially  that  of  the  Orient,  and 
though  they  are  the  greatest  dogmatists  and  critics  in  the 
world — the  plant  grows  pale  at  their  breath  and  withers  in 
their  hands."  Truly  golden  words,  which  ought  to  be  placed 
in  large  letters  over  the  judgment-seats  of  many  critics  of 
modern  times  ! 

This  poetical  feeling  of  the  Orient,  demanded  by  Herder, 
he  himself  possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  assisted 
him  in  all  his  labours.  It  was  not,  however,  a  feeling  ac- 
quired by  study,  but  was  experienced.  Had  Herder  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  a  journey  to  the  Orient,  what  a  profit 
might  then  the  Occident  have  rained  !  But  even  in  the 
Occident  Herder  felt  Oriental,  because  he  everywhere  looked 
for  the  key-note  of  nature  with  the  susceptible  feeling  of  the 
Orient.  Thus  his  voyage  from  Riga  to  Nantes  was  a  living 
commentary  to  him,  partly  for  understanding  Ossian,  partly, 
too,  for  understanding  the  Bible.  "  What  great  spheres  of 
thought,"  he  exclaims,  in  his  journal  of  travel,  "  does  not  a 
ship,  hovering  between  heaven  and  earth,  open  up  to  the 
mind  ?  Here  all  gives  , thought  wings,  and  motion,  and 
atmosphere  '  The  fluttering  sail,  the  ever-moving  ship,  the 
roaring  waves,  the  boundless  view  !  On  the  earth,  one  is 
fixed  to  a  dead  point,  and  is  confined  to  a  small  place.  Fre- 
quently the  former  is  the  student's  chair  in  a  gloomy  room, 
the  seat  by  a  plain  table,  a  pulpit,  a  lecturer's  chair — 
often  the  latter  is  only  a  small   city,   with   a  uniformity  of 
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occupation Let  one  now  suddenly  step  out,  or 

rather  let  one  be  cast  out  without  books,  writings,  or  occupa- 
tion— what  a  different  prospect !  Where  is  the  fixed  ground 
on  which  I  stood  so  firmly,  and  the  small  pulpit  and  the 
student's  and  lecturer's  chair  on  which  I  felt  myself  proud  ? 
Where  are  those  whom  I  feared  and  whom  I  loved  ?  O  my 
soul !  how  will  it  be  with  thee  when  thou  leavest  this  world? 
The  narrow,  fixed,  limited  centre  has  vanished,  thou  flutterest 
in  the  air,  or  swimmest  on  a  sea — the  world  vanishes  from 
thy  view — is  gone  !  ....  A  philosopher  he  even  who 
has  learned  to  philosophize  from  nature  but  poorly,  without 
books  and  instruments  !  Could  I  have  done  this,  what  a 
standpoint,  sitting  under  a  mast  on  the  wide  ocean,  to  philo- 
sophize on  heaven,  the  sun,  stars,  moon,  air,  wind,  the  ocean, 
rain,  storm,  fishes,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  to  discover  the 
physics  of  all  these.  Philosopher  of  nature,  this  should  be 
thy  standpoint  with  the  youth  whom  thou  instructest ! " 
And  this  standpoint  Herder  also  sought  to  gain  for  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible.  "  The  crew,"  he  says,  among  other 
things,  "  are  always  a  people  who  are  chiefly  attached  to  the 
superstitious  and  wonderful.  Since  they  are  necessitated  to 
pay  attention  to  wind  and  weather,  to  little  indications  and 
foretokens,  and  since  their  fate  depends  on  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  sufficient  occasion  is  given  to  notice  little  signs  and 
forebodings,  and  also  to  inspire  them  with  a  kind  of  reve- 
rential awe,  and  induce  them  to  study  omens.  .  .  What 
man  will  not  pray  during  a  storm  in  a  fearfully  dark  night, 
in  tempests,  in  places  where  pale  death  dwells?  Where 
human  aid  fails,  man  always  falls  back  on  divine  aid.  .  .  . 
Whoever  believes  and  prays  will,  though  he  were  in  other 
respects  a  rough,  wicked  fellow,  in  view  of  the  objects  on  the 
sea  have  pious  words  in  his  mouth,  and  not  ask  how  was 
Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly  ?  for  he  considers  nothing  impos- 
sible for  the  great  God,  although  he  may  think  himself  able 
to  make  his  own  religion,  and  may  reject  the  Bible.  The 
entire  ship-language,  the  waking,  the  change  of  the  watch  is 
therefore  in  such  pious  expressions,  and  as  solemn  as  a  song 
from  the  belly  of  a  fish."  Thus  Herder  studied  his  sublime 
philosophy,   but  also  his  exegesis  and   theology  in  the  sea- 
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breeze  among  the  sailors,  as  Luther  in  the  Wartburg  once 
reflected  on  his  Bible,  and  pursued  theological  thoughts  while 
in  the  chase.  Such  studies  of  nature,  in  the  higher  sense, 
have  always  promoted  a  sound  divinity  more  than  mere  book- 
learning.  The  ideas  which  Herder  laid  down  in  his  "  Oldest 
Records  of  the  Human  Race,"  in  which  he  took  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation  from  the  hands  of  those  who  want  to  see 
a  mere  compendium  of  physics  in  it,  are  indebted  to  these 
powerful  impressions  from  nature  for  their  origin.  To  him 
sunrise,  as  it  appears  anew  every  day,  is  the  living  picture  of 
the  first  morning  of  creation,  and,  as  then,  nature  gradually 
awakes,  as  fogs  and  vapour  vanish,  and  the  earth  and  firma- 
ment continually  become  more  definite  and  distinct ;  as  gra- 
dually the  vegetable  kingdom  unfolds  itself,  as  the  animals 
leave  their  hiding-places  and  man  awakes  to  consciousness — 
this  was  to  him  like  the  theme  of  Genesis  repeated  daily ; 
herein  he  found  the  eternal  truth  of  the  six  days'  creation. 
In  a  similar  manner  Herder  viewed  many  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  poetical,  living  contemplation  is  always 
the  most  prominent,  as  it  appears  so  beautifully  in  his  work 
on  the  "  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  through  which  he  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  Herder's  theological  character  is  only  half  understood 
if  we  see  in  him  only  the  ingenious  interpreter  of  the  figura- 
tive language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  eloquent  defender 
of  the  oldest  revelations.  We  are  particularly  concerned  to 
know  Herder's  Christian  convictions,  and  his  more  definite 
relation  to  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  to  its  doctrines, 
its  government,  its  entire  development.  Herder  wrote  no 
system  of  Christian  doctrines,^  he  only  explained  isolated 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Epistles  of  the  brothers  of 
Jesus,  James  and  Jude  ;  he  has  almost  left  entirely  untouched 
the  great  treasure  of  Paul's  Epistles,  which  properly  form  the 
dogmatic  foundation  and  -kernel  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  though  he  esteemed  the  Apostle  and  his  teach- 
ings very  highly.  He,  however,  understood  more  clearly 
than  manj^  in  his  day  that  Christ  himself  is  the  centre  of 
Christianity,  not  only  the  doctrine,  but  the  person  of  Jesus 

'  Such   a   system   was   afterwards   formed   from   liis  works  with   the   title, 
"  Herder's  Dogmatics."    Jena,  1805. 
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Christ,  whose  image  he  was  anxious  to  stamp  on  the  souls  of 
his  hearers  and  readers,  just  as  he  bore  it  in  his  own  soul/ 
Here  Herder  again  followed  his  own  course  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  had  an  aversion  to  all  learned  disputes  about  the 
divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  and  their  union,  because 
in  such  learned  definitions  he  saw  the  death  of  all  religion. 
Still,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  in  Christ,  both  the  divine 
and  human  must  be  viewed,  and  these  again  in  the  most  inti- 
mate union.  The  two  works,  "Of  the  Redeemer  of  Man,"  accord- 
ing to  the  first  three  Evangelists,  and  "  Of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour  of  the  World  "  (according  to  the  Gospel  of  John), 
are  supplemental  to  each  other,  so  that  in  the  one  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  teacher,  the  prophet,  is  more  prominent,  and  in  the 
other,  the  Word  of  God  revealed  as  man.  Logos  made  flesh. 
Whilst  those  who  made  Christ  a  mere  popular  teacher  took 
offence  at  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  regarded  it  with  suspicious 
eyes  as  the  mine  of  mj^sticism,  Herder  on  the  other  hand 
said,  "  that  little  book  is  a  still,  deep  sea  in  which 
the  heavens  with  the  sun  and  stars  are  mirrored,  and  if  there 
are  eternal  truths  (and  such  there  are)  for  the  human  race, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  John."  He  did  not 
fear  the  depth  of  the  Christian  mysteries  ;  he  required,  how- 
ever, that  persons  to  enter  them  must  be  provided  with  an 
anticipating  spirit,  and  must  be  prepared  to  look  into  their 
depths,  and  not  to  approach  them  with  the  vain  presumption 
of  human  criticism,  which  touches  holy  things  with  rough, 
unskilled  hands.  Here,  again,  he  was  assisted  by  his  Orient- 
alism. He  attempted  to  explain  the  mystic  expressions  and 
sacred  figures  of  the  New  Testament  by  means  of  the  newly 
discovered  oriental  source  of  Zoroaster's  teachings.  But  he 
did  not  stop  with  the  figures ;  he  insisted  on  the  kernel,  the 
contents,  the  fact,  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  figurative  expres- 

1  "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  he  says,  in  the  sermon  at  Weimar,  mentioned 
above,  "  and  Christ's  feast,  are  not  intended  to  be  word  and  figure,  but  to  be- 
come truth  and  reality  :  we  are  to  taste  and  see  what  joys  God  has  prepared  for 
us  in  Jesus  Christ)  and  in  the  entrance  into  his  nature,  to  his  feast  of  noble 
equality.  In  every  act,  every  circumstance  of  life,  we  ought  to  feel  ourselves  as 
brethren  at  the  same  table  ;  in  the  will  and  love  of  the  great  King  of  the  world 
we  should  rest  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  at  the  feast  of  our  beloved.  The 
elevated,  quiet  joy  of  Jesus,  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
God,  ought  to  speak  through  us,  pass  over  to  others,  and  silently  to  testify  of 
us." 
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sion.  "  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "  from  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment that  Jesus  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  active  source  of 
the  purification,  of  the  deliverance  and  of  the  blessing  of  the 
world,  not  with  an  '  as  it  were,'  or  '  that  was  only  so  and  so,' 
but  in  reality." 

As  Herder  gave  the  advice  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be 
read  in  a  human  manner,  so  he  also  preferred  to  make  the 
human  in  Christ  conspicuous,  that  is,  the  divine,  as  it  appears 
in  human  relations  and  circumstances.  Everywhere  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fine,  tender  shades  in  Christ's  character,  as 
represented  in  the  gospels,  and  lets  us,  as  it  were,  obtain 
glimpses  of  the  divine  through  the  human.  As  Jesus  is  to 
him  the  revealer  and  representative  of  divinity  among  men, 
so  he  regards  Him  also  as  the  representative  of  humanity, 
always  laying  perhaps  too  much  stress  on  the  expression  "  Son 
of  Man."  It  may  be  that,  if  the  sum  is  taken  of  all  that 
Herder  said  about  Christ,  the  human  mode  of  view  prepon- 
derates ;  yes,  that  this  sometimes  passes  over  into  cosmopolitan- 
ism. Thus  it  may  surprise  some,  when  Herder  says  in  vari- 
ous places,  that  Christianity  would  still  continue,  though  the 
name  of  its  founder  were  forgotten.  But  there  is  certainly  a 
difierence  between  living  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  yea, 
feeling  ourselves  branches  of  the  tree  and  absorbing  its 
nourishing  sap,  and  merely  receiving  the  fruit  from  a  third 
person.  This  Herder  must  have  known  and  felt.  But  why 
shall  we  conceal  it?  A  thoughtful  and  impartial  reader  of 
Herder's  writiiigs  cannot  easily  fail  to  discover  that  the 
author  in  his  later  theological  works,  and  exactly  in  those 
which  are  entitled  "  Christian  writings,"  has  here  and  there 
sunk  from  the  height  of  that  enthusiastic  contemplation  on 
which  we  behold  him  in  the  writings  of  his  younger  days  ; 
that  he  has  approached  very  much  the  level  regions  of  a  mode 
of  contemplation,  which  makes  all  even,  wipes  out  all  sharp 
outlines,  without,  however,  which  is  to  be  well  marked,  be- 
coming flat  himself. 

Whoever  reads  this  author  with  attention,  and  does  not 
merely  admire  and  echo  his  sentiments,  must  find  it  possible 
to  refute  Herder  with  Herder  ;  so  that  Gervinus  in  his  "  Na- 
tional Literature  of  the  Germans,"  justly  remarks,  that  with 
all  love  and  regard  for  him,  one  can  frequently  not  be  a  fol- 
lower of  his  without  at  the  same  time  becoming  his  opponent. 
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Tliis  was  the  case  with  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Herder, 
as  Hamann,  who  accused  him  of  leaving  his  former  principles. 
But  we  would  as  little  like  to  say,  on  this  account,  with 
Niebuhr,  that  Herder  ever  ceased  to  be  religious,  as  to  denote 
with  Gervinus  this  period  of  greater  sobriety  as  his  brightest 
period.  We  rather  agree  with  the  editor  of  Herder's  works, 
J.  G.  Miiller,  when,  in  his  preface  to  the  Christian  writings, 
he  says,  "  The  spirit  in  which  these  writings,  too,  have  been 
written  is  pure,  open,  honest,  noble,  towards  the  holy,  rever- 
ential, and  in  this  respect  certainly,  truly  Christian.  As  in  all 
his  other  works,  so  here.  Herder  never  dissembles.  Christianity 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  the  heart  from  his  youth.  Every 
reader  of  these  writings  will  feel  this,  who  has  an  ear  for  the 
lancjuaofe  of  the  heart  and  of  conviction.  Love  of  God  and 
of  the  truth  are  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  he  who  has 
these  perhaps  loses  nothing,  if  here  and  there,  in  less  import- 
ant matters,  his  views  do  not  quite  correspond  with  the  truth. 
Who  ever  knew  it  fully?" 

What  interests  us  particularly  in  Herder,  and  also  enables 
us  to  overlook  the  change  and  shades  of  his  views  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  this,  that  he  did  not  place  the  essence  of  religion  in 
dogmas  as  such,  but  separated  it  from  them.  Whilst  others 
still  made  religion  a  matter  of  the  head,  or  an  empty  external 
show  and  performance,  he  made  it  a  matter  of  the  heart. 
"  Dogmas,"  he  says,  "  separate  and  instate,  religion  unites. 
Let  words  and  syllables  be  idolized,  and  the  intoxication  will 
last  for  a  while  ;  then  it  ceases,  and  the  naked  scaffold  re- 
mains. Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  living  fountain ; 
though  it  be  dammed  up  and  obstructed,  still  it  will  break 
forth  out  of  its  depths  and  purify  itself,  will  quicken  and 
animate."  "  Religion  is  (this  Herder  knew  distinctly  before 
it  was  confirmed  by  Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher)  a  matter  of 
the  soul,  of  the  inmost  consciousness  ;  ...  it  is  the 
marrow  of  a  man's  disposition,  the  most  careful  conscientious- 
ness of  his  inner  consciousnes.s,  the  altar  of  his  heart."  We 
will  not,  therefore,  stop  to  learn  Herder's  dogmas  one  by  one, 
or  to  harmonize  them,  where  they  appear  to  contradict  each 
other.  He  was  not  a  school-dogmatist  and  did  not  want  to  be 
one,  though  he  knew  how  to  estimate  the  scientific  value  of  exact 
definitions  in  their  place.  He  regarded  the  character  more 
than  knowledge  in  the  man  as  well  as  in  the   scholar,  in  the 
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Christian  as  well  as  in  the  theologian.  "  I  think,"  he  says, 
"the  most  important  thing  in  our  being  is  character,  not 
knowledge  and  science.  These  are  only  finely  ground  instru- 
ments, with  which  much  good,  but  also  much  that  is  useless 
and  injurious  may  be  done  ;  it  depends  on  the  hand  that  uses 
them.  It  is,  for  instance,  immaterial  for  practical  purposes, 
whether  I  understand  a  moral  truth  symbolically  or  in  a 
general  form ;  it  is  sufficient  if  I  understand  it  in  a  living 
manner  and  obey  it." 

Let  us  therefore  examine  Herder's  theological  character 
more  closely,  whilst  we  see  him  moving  in  his  practical  theo- 
logical sphere  as  preacher,  as  pastor,  as  superior  of  the  Church, 
and  as  schoolman.  Certainly  no  one  has  ever  called  Herder 
a  pietist.  But  still  he  had  this  in  common  with  pietism  and 
its  founder,  Spener,  and  also  with  Luther  "and  the  other  re- 
formers, that  he  required  more  of  the  minister  than  a  mere 
scientific  or  learned  preparation,  or  speculative  mis-prepara- 
tion, since  he  regarded  piety — a  Christian  piety,  nourished 
by  Scripture — as  the  soul  of  theology.  "A  theologian," 
Herder  says,  "ought  to  be  reasonably  well  educated,  and 
ought  to  learn  from  childhood  the  Bible  as  practical  religion. 
He  ought  early  to  have  the  example  of  pious,  active  parents, 
and  to  use  all  diligence,  like  Timothy,  to  become  an  active 
man  of  God,  skilled  in  doctrine  and  in  life.  Boorish,  rough, 
and  wild  manners,  low  aims  of  avarice,  of  pride,  indolence, 
and  other  wrong  motives,  on  account  of  which  theology  may 
be  chosen,  are  injurious  to  an  understanding  as  well  as  to  a 
feeling  and  application  of  the  truth.  No  ray  of  light  can 
pierce  through  a  hard  earthen  vessel ;  much  less  can  such  a 
vessel  be  made  a  mirror  to  reflect  light  to  others."  "Let 
prayer  and  reading  of  the  Bible,"  so  he  advises  the  young 
theologian,  "  be  your  food  morning  and  evening."  "  A  taste 
for  God  and  divine  things,  this  is  the  genuine  study  of  theo- 
logy." .  .  .  "A  quiet  fervoLir,  a  heart  warm,  innocent, 
modest,  but  still  high  and  noble  in  its  aspirations !" — this  he 
valued  above  all  other  things  in  young  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  ministry.  And  how  high  and  noble  were 
Herder's  ideas  of  this  office  !  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
my  former  lectures,  that  the  tendency  of  the  time  was  to  make 
all  things  practically   useful,   and  that  even  the  pious  and 
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well-meaning  Spalding  assisted  this  tendency  in  his  work, 
"  On  the  Usefulness  of  the  Ministerial  Office."  Herder 
esteemed  the  author  himself  highly,  and  indeed  never  attacked 
the  book  directly  ;  but  it  was  the  occasion  of  his  forcibly 
attacking  low  views  of  the  ministerial  office.  This  he  did  in 
the  provincial  papers.  The  patriarchs  of  the  old  covenant, 
the  priests  and  prophets,  Christ  and  His  apostles — these  he 
regarded  as  the  patterns  for  all  ages,  whose  example  even  the 
poorest  preacher  of  the  Word  ought  to  follow.  He  ought  to 
imitate  them,  and  not  pliantly  accommodate  himself  to  the 
requirements  of  an  effeminate  and  secularizing  age.  These 
were  Herder's  views  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  re- 
garded the  office  of  the  preacher  as  God's  office.  To  him  all 
real  wisdom  rests  on  theology  as  its  deepest  root.  It  was  a 
very  repugnant  thought  to  Herder,  that  preachers  ought  only 
to  be  teachers  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  the  spirit  of  that  age 
asserted.  "  Why  then,"  he  asks,  "  do  you  not  come  down 
fr-om  3'-our  pulpits,  which  are  clumsy  chairs  for  teaching  ?  .  . 
.  .  Of  what  use,  then,  are  these  Gothic  buildings,  these  altars, 
etc.  No  !  religion,  true  religion  must  return,  or  a  preacher 
will  continue  to  be  the  most  indefinite,  the  idlest,  and  most 

indifferent  thing  on  earth Teachers  of  religion  ! 

true  ministers  of  the  Word  of  God!  what  a  work  have  you 
to  perform  in  our  century  !  The  harvest  is  great,  but  un- 
fortunately the  labourers  are  so  few."  ..."  But  in  order 
to  aid  in  this  matter,"  the  animated  speaker  continues,  "  it 
must  be  believed  that  there  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  the 
Bible  and  also  in  the  course  of  the  human  race,  and  thus  we 
must  naturally  always  and  ever3^where  come  back  to  the  great 
centre,  around  which  all  revolves  and  arranges  itself — Jesus 
Christ,  the  Corner-stone  and  Heir,  the  greatest  Messenger, 
Teacher,  Pattern,  but  also  according  to  His  person  the  Corner- 
stone of  salvation,  on  which  we  must  found  all  that  the  other 
world  will  approve." 

Whilst  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  separate  religi- 
ous instruction  from  history,  and  use  the  latter  merely  as  a 
collection  of  examples  for  morality.  Herder  recommended  as 
strongly  as  possible  the  history  of  religion  as  the  foundation 
of  religious  education,  on  which  all  must  be  based.  For  him 
the  beautiful  plant  of  God  grows  from  the  living  seed  of  the 
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facts  of  history ;  its  soil  is  revelation — its  main  sap  and  power, 
faith.      Interpretation  of    Scripture    is,    however,   to    be    the 
principal  business  of  the  preacher  ;  not  mere  preaching  and 
reasoning  on  morality.      "  If  morality,"  he  says,  "  is  the  chief 
business  of  the  preacher,  and  the  Bible  and  words  of  Jesus 
are  mere  quotations  which  come  from  God,  just  as  all  truth 
comes  from   Him,  then  farewell  Christianity,  religion,   revela- 
tion— the  names  become  polite  masks,  and  that  is  about  all." 
Then,  he  thought,  we  might  as  well  preach  from  Seneca  and 
Epictetus  as  from  the   Bible.     Therefore  Herder  also  disap- 
proved very  much  that  pulpit  eloquence  was  modelled  after 
worldly  heathen  patterns,  after  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  who 
treated  entirely  different  subjects,  had  different  audiences,  and 
aimed  at  results  also  very  different.      He,  therefore,  rejected 
all  those  theories  of  pulpit  eloquence,  with  which  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  began  to  teem,  as  a  miserable  invention  of  the 
age.      He  himself  in   preaching,   despising   all  vain    display, 
adopted  the  simple  form  of  explaining  Scripture,  the   oldest 
form,  the  homily.      According  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
saw  and  heard  him,  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  very 
imposing,  though  he  did  not  assist  in  this  with  gestures,  but 
on  the  contrary  stood  almost  motionless  ;  but  the  expression 
of  his  voice  must  have  been  powerful.     Let  us  hear  an  un- 
suspected witness  on  this  subject.      A  witty  author  of  those 
days,  Helfrick  Peter  Sturz,  a  man  by  no  means  agreeing  with 
Herder's  writings,   says   the  following  in  a  letter  :   "I  have 
heard  Herder  preach  in  Pyrmont,  and  I  wish  all  good   Chris- 
tians who,  incited  by  their  leaders,  hate  him  so   orthodoxly, 
could  hear  him.      Our  aristocratic  congregation  was  not  in  as 
susceptible  a  spirit  of  devotion  as  the  primitive  churches,  and 
yet  you  ought  to  have  seen  how  in  a  few  moments  he  changed 
the.  bustle  of  distraction,  curiosity,  and  vanity  to  the  stillness 
of  a  Moravian  congregation.     All  hearts  were  opened,  every 
eye  was   fixed   on   him   and   rejoiced  in  unaccustomed  tears, 
only  sobs  of  emotion  were  heard  in  the  affected  congregation. 
My  dear  friend,  no  one  preaches  in  such  a  manner,  or  religion 
would  be  to  all  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  dearest,  most  con- 
fidential friend  of  man.     He  preached  on  the  text  of  the  day, 
without  enthusiastic  extravagance,  with  that  enlightened,  high 
simplicitj^  which   does  not  need  the  figures  and  arts  of  the 
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school  to  transcend  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Nothing  was 
explained,  becciuse  all  was  clear ;  no  reference  was  made  to 
theological  metaphysics,  which  neither  teach  how  to  live  or 
die,  but  how  to  quarrel  scientifically.  It  was  no  exercise  of 
devotion,  not  an  attack  on  hardened  sinners,  divided  in  three 
blows,  nor  any  other  of  the  current  articles  of  pulpit  manu- 
facture ;  neither  was  it  a  cold,  heathen  morality,  which  only 
looks  for  Socrates  in  the  Bible,  and  can  therefore  dispense  with 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  but  he  proclaimed  the  faith  of  love,  pro- 
claimed by  the  God  of  love,  which  faith  teaches  us  to  be 
patient,  to  suffer,  to  persevere,  and  hope,  and  which  rewards 
with  its  own  peace  and  satisfaction,  independently  of  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  So,  I  think,  the  followers  of 
the  apostles  must  have  preached,  who  were  not  examined  in 
dogmatics,  and  did  not  play  with  systems  and  compendium 
words,  as  children  play  with  counters.  You  know  how  dif- 
ferently I  think  of  Herder  the  author.  We  only  go  together 
a  short  distance,  then  he  escapes  from  me  rushing,  shining, 
and  quick  as  a  rocket ;  but  as  a  preacher  and  a  man  he  is  a 
true  man,  and  on  the  short  way  which  we  can  journey 
together,  he  is  my  dearest  companion." 

Herder  did  not  write  his  sermons,  but  made  mere  sketches 
of  them,  and  from  these  the  most  is  taken  which  we  possess 
of  him  under  the  name  of  sermons.  Herder's  sermons  are 
very  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  others.  His 
intentional  deviation  from  the  pulpit  language  goes  so  far,  that 
he  brings  into  his  sermons  all  the  expressions  of  common  life, 
all  foreign  words,  altogether  adopts  the  language  of  common 
conversation,  and  even  gives  free  course  to  satire.  Of  many 
of  his  sermons  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  have  ever 
been  preached.  If  they  were  to  be  read  before  an  audience 
for  edification  they  would  shock  every  moment,  but  one  may 
very  appropriately  read  them  alone.  Herder's  language  in 
his  sermons  is  so  peculiar,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  relations  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  it  can  by  no  means 
be  recommended  as  a  model  for  imitation.  But  the  sermons 
recommend  themselves  so  much  the  more  ;  they  elevate  them- 
selves above  what  are  called  model  sermons,  for  their  excel- 
lence does  not  consist  in  the  regular,  the  methodical,  but  in 
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the    original,    the    individual,   the   characteristic,    and   these 
qualities  can  never  be  imitated.^ 

Herder's  manner  of  preaching  and  sermonizing  was  con- 
nected with  his  views  of  worship  in  general,  and  in  this  de- 
partment he  also  exerted  an  infivience  with  his  reformatory 
spirit.  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  mere  forms  and  cere- 
monies, no  matter  how  fine  and  beautiful  externally.  "  It  has, 
alas  !"  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  become  so  usual  to 
confound  devotion  and  a  sleeping  of  the  soul,  piety  and 
sluggishness  of  thought,  that  no  one  wants  to  think  with  the 
preacher,  but  each  one  wants  the  Spirit  of  God  to  think  for 
him."  Whatever,  therefore,  was  not  calculated  to  rouse  the 
thinking  mind  and  the  moral  powers  of  man,  but  only  indis- 
tinct, gloomy  feelings,  found  no  advocate  in  him.  He  was 
most  fond  of  the  simplest,  the  truest,  clearest,  and  the  most 
powerful  in  the  divine  service.  Herder  did  not,  however, 
regard  public  worship  as  a  mere  exercise  of  thought  or  a  dry 
moral  institution,  but  his  poetical  disposition  led  him  to  the 
truth  here,  especially  in  reference  to  church  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  generally.  ...  Of  his  numerous  poems 
few  are  intended  for  use  in  public  worship,  and  of  these  but 
a  small  number  can  be  sung  by  the  congregation  :  they  are 
cantata,  hymns  or  poems,  free  in  their  form.  Herder  never 
attained  the  proper  spirit  of  church  hymns,  because  he  lived 
in  a  time  to  which  this  spirit  was  foreign.      He  was  unwilling 

>  "  Herder's  sermons,"  W.  von  Humboldt  writes  in  his  letters  to  a  friend, 
"  were  very  interesting.  They  were  always  thought  too  short,  and  were  wished 
as  long  again.  But  those  which  I  heard  were  not  edifying ;  they  touched  the 
heart  but  little."  Schiller,  in  his  correspondence  with  Koerner,  says :  "  The 
entire  sermon  (of  Herder)  was  like  a  conversation  which  a  person  carries  on  by 
himself,  very  plain,  popular,  and  natural.  It  was  less  a  discourse  than  a 
rational  conversation.  A  proposition  of  practical  philosophy,  applied  to  certain 
particulars  of  common  life,  doctrine  which  would  as  soon  be  expected  in  a 
mosque  as  in  a  Christian  church,  The  delivery  was  as  simple  as  the  contents 
of  the  sermon:  no  pantomime,*  no  play  of  the  voice,  but  an  earnest  calm 

expression.     It  can  easily  be  seen  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  dignity 

Herder's  sermon  pleased  me  better  than  any  other  I  have  ever  heard;  but  I 
must  honestly  confess  that  no  sermon  pleases  me."  With  this  confession  the 
criticism  loses  much  of  its  force.  Afterwards  he  accused  Herder,  that  he 
preached  of  himself  after  his  return  from  Italy,  and  had  a  Te  Deum  sung  on 
himself  of  which  he  (Herder)  had  composed  the  words,  and  had  them  scattered 
through  the  church.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  belongs  to  the  gossiping  ;|men- 
tioned  above,  in  which  Weimar  life  was  rich  ;  poor  miserable  wealth  ! 
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to  imitate,  and  the  most  gifted  cannot  create  if  the  age  does 
not  support  him. 

We  have  now  gained  the  standpoint  from  which  we  can 
view  Herder's  position  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
development  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  and  from  which 
we  can  also  determine  what  link  he  forms  in  the  chain  of 
this  development. 

As  we  have  already  found  the  essence  of  Protestantism  to 
consist  in  this,  that  the  spirit  striving  for  progi-ess,  greater 
freedom  and  clearness,  boldly  follows  its  course  in  spite  of 
all  the  enmity,  and  suspicions  of  erring  judgments ;  that  with 
all  this  progress,  however,  it  looks  back  to  the  foundation 
once  firmly  laid,  that  it  does  not  only  find  pleasure  in  protest- 
ing, but  rather  builds  on  and  alters  than  destroys,  and  there- 
fore opposes,  as  far  as  possible,  ail  violent  and  forcible  re- 
forms and  revolutions  with  calmness  ;  we  have  in  Herder  the 
picture  of  a  true  Protestant,  a  Protestant  adapted  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  We  find  in  him  both  a  man  of  progress 
and  yet  conservative,  a  man  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  in 
so  far  as  he  was  adapted  to  bring  forth  things,  both  old  and 
new,  out  of  his  treasure,  and  to  mediate  the  two  in  an  intel- 
lectual manner.  This  must  be  evident  from  the  representation 
of  his  theological  system  and  his  theological  mode  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  with  which  we  have  been  occupied  in  the 
previous  Chapter.  Compared  with  the  violent  modern  minds 
and  the  illuminati,  Herder  is  orthodox,  and  compared  with 
the  stiff"  orthodox  he  is  a  bold  modern  mind.  Vulgar  Ration- 
alism will  make  him  out  a  mystical  supernaturalist,  and  vul- 
gar Supernaturalism  a  dangerous  rationalist,  against  whom 
one  cannot  be  too  well  guarded.  But  it  must  be  so,  and 
always  will  be  so,  where  a  genuine  reformatory  spirit  lives  and 
acts.  It  was  so  with  Luther,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Pope, 
appeared  an  eneni}'^  to  peace  and  order,  even  as  a  rebel,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  rebels  as  a  servile  subject  of  princes  and 
a  despot  in  matters  of  religion.  There  will  always  be  men 
for  whom  genuine  Protestantism  goes  too  far,  and  again 
others  for  whom  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  But  it  would  be 
very  unjust  to  charge  Herder  with  a  characterless  halfness. 
The  true  medium,  to  which  Protestantism  and  also  Herder 
belong,  differs  from  the  false  medium,  which  of  course  often 
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calls  itself  the  right  and  true  medium,  in  this,  that  it  does 
not  vacillate,  without  principle  and  character,  between  the 
extremes,  but  that  it  holds  a  firm  definite  position  above  the 
extremes ;  that  it  moves  neither  to  the  riglit  nor  the  left ; 
that  it  does  not  reject  every  means  of  reconciliation  harshly 
and  peremptorily,  but  yields  where  it  ought  to  yield,  and 
clings  at  the  peril  of  life  to  what  it  ought  to  hold,  and  that 
it  is  conscious  of  what  it  does,  and  with  all  apparent  inclin- 
ation in  this  or  that  directioit,  neither  loses  sight  of  its  object, 
nor  its  centre  of  gravity. 

In  order  that  we  may  estimate  Herder's  Protestant  dispo- 
sition, we  must  still  view  him  in  his  practical  sphere,  in  which 
we  have  just  left  him.  We  have  learned  to  know  him  as 
preacher  and  religious  poet.  In  his  views  of  chvirch  hymns 
his  genuine  Protestant  spirit  revealed  itself;  on  the  one 
hand  his  Lutheran  heart,  which  felt  itself  intertwined  with 
the  roots  of  Protestantism,  felt  itself  one  with  the  vital 
nerve  of  the  Reformation,  and  would  not  permit  itself  to 
.  be  robbed  of  the  faith  of  its  fathers  by  the  first  whim  of  the 
custom  and  taste  of  the  age  ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  a 
free,  open,  calm  view,  which  knows  how  to  discover  the 
errors  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  new,  and  which 
therefore  knows  no  close  in  the  productions  of  the  Christian 
life  and  spirit,  but  always  expects  further  developments  in 
the  distant  future,  and  assists  in  producing  them.  With  the 
contemplation  of  Herder,  as  preacher  and  poet,  we  liave  not 
yet  exhausted  the  practical  activity  of  the  man.  The  large 
field  of  church-direction,  which  was  open  to  him  as  general 
superintendent,  the  management  of  the  church  business,  and 
especially  the  reform  of  the  school  system,  for  which  he 
laboured  as  part  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  also  from  love, 
are  still  to  be  considered.  Here  we  come  in  contact  with 
the  preserving  spirit  of  Herder,  which  protected  the  old  and 
authentic  in  all  its  greatness,  in  a  time,  too,  which  thought  it 
could  not  remove  too  much  of  the  old. 

We  have  already  seen  from  Herder's  relations  in  Biicke- 
burg,  how  conscientious  he  was  in  his  pastoral  duties.  But 
in  Weimar,  too,  in  the  city  df  polite  scholars,  he  ventured  to 
advocate  the  old  church  discipline,  which  had  become  un- 
fashionable.    And  in  this  matter  he  placed  himself  directly  on 
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the  true  foundation  of  old  approved  Protestantism.     What  had 
made  the  Keformation  necessary,  but  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
the  redemption  of  sins  through  money  ?      What  had  at  that 
time  proceeded  from  the  Pope  now  proceeded  from  the  haughty, 
frivolous  spirit  of  the  age.      Many  of  the  rich  and  educated 
thought  they  could  redeem  themselves  from  church  discipline 
through    money    and   fines.       Herder   protested   against  this. 
Regardless  of  the  judgment  of  the  members  influenced  by  ra- 
tionalistic tendencies,  he  says  :   "  The  penance  and  censorship 
of  the  church,  taken  purely  in  the  Scriptural  apostolical  sense, 
according  to  which  public  stumbling-blocks  are  removed  from 
the  communion  uf  the  church,  and  repenting  sinners  are  re- 
ceived again,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  laid  aside,  nor  to  be 
changed  into  anything  which  it  is  not  intended  to  be,  as  long 
as  the  Bible  exists  and  we  believe  in  a  communion  of  saints, 
which  consists  in  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  third 
article  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  or  pretend  to  believe  it.      From 
this  no  rank  is  to  be  excluded,  no  one  is  to  be  excepted  ;    for 
there   is    no    rank    in    Christianity.       Soldiers,    court-officers, 
princes,  and  ministers  are  Christians  ;   no  sin  can  be  redeemed 
with  money,  and  no  prince  can  except  sins  and  excuse  thera."j 
Strict  as  Herder's  views  were  on  this  subject,  they  were 
just  as  strict  in  reference  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  press 
and  the  abuse  of  the   so-called  freedom   of  instruction.     At 
this  time,  in  which  the  free  word  and  free  press  are  the  party- 
words  of  an   unbounded  reformatory  tendency  of  the  age,  it 
may  not  be   amiss   to    hear    Herder's  views  on   this  subject. 
"  That  all  which  calls  itself  science,"  Herder  says,    "  ought  to 
be  suffered  without  inspection  and  direction|'in^'a  state  ;   I  be- 
lieve no  old  lawgiver  would  ever  have  thought  of  such  a  free- 
dom. It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  abuses  of  science  which  can 
only  adorn  themselves  with  imiDudence,  wantonness,  and  licen- 
tiousness, and   which   are   certainly   injurious   to    the   morals 
and  thinking  of  a  community.      Whoever   will,  let   him    ex- 
cuse public  blasphemy,  or,  which  is  just  as  bad,  a  reviling  of 
sound  reason,  honesty,  and  virtue  ;   even  praise  it,  if  he  like  ; 
but  the  State  is  not  only  at   liberty,  but    in   duty  bound  to 
defend  and  preserve  its  members  against  these.      In  respect  to 
the  soundness  and  blessedness  of  certain  points  in  thinking  all 
are  agreed  ;  the  government  must  not  suffer  itself  to  be  driven 
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from  these  points  or  it  will  go  to  destruction.      This  is  the 
more  so,  because  the  very  seed  of  such  insects  is  corrupt,  and 
is  anxious  to  lead  the  whole  to  ruin,  in  which  it  frequently 
results.      The  body,  which  has  been  left   by  the   regulating 
spirit,  whose  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  whose  conscious- 
ness is  gone,  is  unquestionably  the  prey  of  corruption.      Let 
us    suppose  that  blasphemous,   wanton,   scandalous   writings 
are  allowed  to  be  pubhshed  by  the  State,  whom  will  they  in- 
fluence ?     None  but  the  weak,  the  sick,  and  unprotected  part 
of  the  State,  the  very  persons  on  whom  the  influence  will  be 
most  injurious.      The  steady  man,  the  thinking,  honest,  indus- 
trious citizen,  scornfully  casts  such  things  aside,  and  nothing 
is  to  be  feared  on  his  account.      But  the  idle  tenderling,  the 
weak  woman,  the  inexperienced  youth,  perhaps  even  the  inno- 
cent child,  will  read  them  ;   the  more  elegant,  more  beautiful 
and  attractive  they  are,  the  more  they  will  be  read  by  these 
persons,  and  the  worst  influence  will  be  exerted  on  this  class 
of  readers,     .      .      .      The  State  is  the  mother  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  ought  to  take  care  of  the  health,  the  strength,  and 
innocence  of  all."      "  Every  science,"  Herder  continues,  "  has 
its  abuse.     .     .     .     Philosophy  may  lead  to  such  had  results 
by  false  reasoning  ;  criticism  may  become  so  rude,  impudent, 
and  villainous;   history  so  false  and  distorted  in  its  applica- 
tion, that  the  government  ought  not  always  to  remain  indif- 
ferent to  see  so  much  talent  misused,  true  science  decreasing 
and  the  false  increasing,  so  many  impediments  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  former,  and  so  many  retreats  oflered  to  the  latter, 
and   finally  to   see   all  the  good  influence  of  literature   de- 
stroyed."    Does  it  not  seem  to  every  one  as  if  Herder  spoke 
in  our  age  and  to  our  age  ?     I,  at  least,  can  find  nothing  illi- 
beral in  this  nor  in  his  dramas  which  he  wanted  placed  under 
a  strict  censorship,  and  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Gervinus 
when,  in  his  National  Literature  of  the  Germans,  he  compares 
these  and  similar  severe  kctures  with  the  blustering  polemics 
of  the  superintendents-general  of  the  seventeenth  century.     I, 
of  course,  recognise  in  it  something  of  the  same  spirit  of  dis- 
cipline, of  order,  of  lawfulness,  which,  however,  belongs  to  the 
spirit  of  Protestantism  ;  I  even  recognise  in  it  the  spirit  of 
Luther.      Herder  knew  that  he  agreed  with  Luther  in  this 
respect,  and  appealed  to  him  with  a  good  conscience,  where  he 
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attempted  to  show  that  change  of  government  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  improvement  of  it,  that  ochlocracy  is  the  worst 
tyranny,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Germans 
not  to  imitate  the  French  in  reference  to  loyalty  and  faith,  and 
old  discipline  and  customs.  Herder  properly  attempted  to 
form  this  feeling  of  loyalty  from  the  very  foundation,  and  to 
lay  its  basis  in  the  schools  ;  for  he  regards  education  as  the 
impelling  power  of  the  nations. 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  form  an  estimate  of 
Herder's  pedagogical  views  which  he  developed  most  fully 
in  his  school-addresses,  and  in  which  he  was  far  from  agreeing 
with  the  philanthropy  of  enlightenment.  We  now  leave 
Herder  for  some  time,  without,  however,  losing  sight  of  him,  for 
he  will  frequently  be  of  service  to  us,  as  a  magnitude  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  by  which  we  can  measure  other  mag- 
nitudes, as  a  person  whom  we  have  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  garden,  by  whom  we  may  find  our  way  out  again  in  its 
various  labyrinths. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  subject.  As  we 
must  follow  the  course  of  modern  German  philosophy,  we 
must  now  turn  to  that  point  where  this  development  com- 
menced in  Kant.  It  may  appear  strange  that  we  speak  of 
Kant  after  Herder  ;  for,  though  they  were  cotemporaries,  still 
Kant  was  the  older,  and  was  Herder's  teacher.  I  have,  how- 
ever, done  this  intentionally,  for  Herder  was  far  from  being  a 
follower  of  Kant,  he  rather  appeared  as  an  opponent  to  him, 
and  then,  in  his  entire  education,  a  greater  influence  was 
exerted  on  him  by  ancient  times  than  on  Kant,  who  tore 
loose  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Besides,  Herder,  though 
the  younger,  had  already  gained  a  literary  reputation  before 
Kant's  Critique  had  excited  much  attention,  so  that  as  an 
author  he  has  seniority  in  his  favour.  But  finally,  and  this  is 
the  main  reason.  Herder's  personality  seemed  much  better 
adapted  to  be  first  contemplated,  because  it  is  so  multiform 
and  interesting,  whilst  with  Kant  the  system,  separated 
from  his  personality,  will  more  especially  require  our  atten- 
tion. I  had  some  scruples,  too,  about  commencing  with  a 
system  that  is,  with  both  lifeless  and  abstract.  I  wanted 
to  lay  a  foundation  of  another  kind  first,   and    tliis    Herder 
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afforded.      Strengthened    and  warmed   by  him,  we  may  now 
approach  the  marble  bust  of  the  great  tliinker. 

In  1769  Herder  wrote  an  essay  on  the  ideal  of  a  school,  in 
which  he  agreed  with  Basedow  in  some  things,  and,  of  course, 
attacked  others.  Like  Basedow  he  censured  the  exclusive 
prevalence  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  schools,  and  called  it 
Papistic-Gothic.  It  was  his  principle,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
new  pedagogical  science  in  general,  tliat  in  the  elementary  in- 
struction the  child's  attention  must  first  be  directed  to  what 
surrounds  it,  before  the  memory  is  burdened  with  names  of 
things  farther  removed  from  it,  and  that,  therefore,  all  instruc- 
tion, if  possible,  must  be  in  some  way  connected  with  life  and 
the  thino-s  surrounding  the  child.  "  It  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  a  teacher  to  give  the  boy  living  concep- 
tions of  all  that  he  sees,  speaks  about,  and  enjoys,  in  order  to 
place  him  in  his  world,  and  to  impress  him  for  life  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same." 

But  however  much  Herder  agreed  with  Rousseau  and 
Basedow  in  reference  to  that  part  of  education  merely  human, 
and  referring  to  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
world,  he  differed  widely  from  them  in  reference  to  the  awak- 
ening of  the  consciousness  of  God  in  the  principles  of  religious 
education.  In  this  respect  he  stood  on  the  positive  foundation, 
and  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  arts,  by  means  of 
which  the  children  were  prepared  to  approach  God,  and  of  the 
tender  roundabout  way  on  which  it  was  thought  they  ought 
to  be  led  to  heaven.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  untimely 
philanthropising  and  reforming,  he  says:  "  Luther s  CatecJdsm 
must  he  thorougldy  learned  by  heart,  and  must  remain  for 
ever.  Explanations  of  it  are  a  treasure  of  duties,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Basedow  may  say  what  he 
pleases  about  the  Jewish  character  of  the  ten  commandments, 
they  are  a  fine  morality  for  children."  He  also  defends  the 
use  of  Biblical  accounts,*  only  select  portions  of  which  he 
wants,. however,  to  be  used  for  the  first  stages  of  instruction. 
Herder  is  firmly  convinced  that  good  Biblical  instruction  pro- 
duces high  regard  for  and  a  knowledge  of  religion  for  life,  and 
this  he  regards  as  the  best  means  of  creating  a  new  Christian 
public.  Just  as  Herder  thought  more  deeply  of  religion  than 
the  realistic  pedagogues  of  that  age,  so  he  also  thought  more 
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profoundly  of  language  and  philological  studies.  How  could 
he  Vvdio,  so  to  speak,  regarded  language  and  reason  as  the 
same,  value  philological  studies  lightly  ;  and,  though  he  op- 
posed the  excess  of  Latin,  he  estimated  the  study  of  the 
German  very  highly,  and  gave  excellent  hints  for  its  improve- 
ment. Herder  laid  down  his  chief  pedagogical  principles 
later  in  the  school  addresses  delivered  at  Weimar,  which  have 
been  }niblished  under  the  name  of  "  Sophron."  In  them  there  is, 
here  and  there,  an  echo  still  found  of  the  ecclesiastical  tone, 
which  continually  became  less  and  less  in  the  new  school  lan- 
guage. Thus  Herder  is  not  ashamed  to  designate  the  schools 
the  workshops  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Our  ancestors,"  he  says, 
in  one  of  those  addresses,  "  called  the  schools  workshoj^s  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;"  an  old-fashioned  appellation,  and  it  will,  per- 
haps, appear  strange  that  I  repeat  it  in  our  day  and  do  not 
rather  speak  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  Muses  and  Graces. 
The  appellation,  however,  properly  understood,  expresses  some- 
thing far  more  noble,  true  and  deep  than  all  those  idol-expres- 
sions of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  Muses  and  Graces  can 
possibly  do. 

According  to  Herder,  all  education  is  to  aim  at  giving  the 
man  an  inner  power,  an  indwelling  wisdom,  a  pure  eye,  a 
clear  understanding,  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  all  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  skill  become  idle  apparatus  or  means 
of  destruction.  "  How  beautifully,"  he  says,  "  does  every  trial 
of  moral  culture  adorn  the  child  and  the  youth  ! "  Is  there  a 
more  lovely  brow  and  more  beautiful  eye  than  those  in  which 
modesty  and  shame,  uprightness,  confidence,  humility,  and 
love,  the  Spirit  of  God,  dwell  ?  Is  there  a  more  beautiful 
charm  of  the  gestures  and  limbs  than  when  they  aie 
anointed  daily,  with  pure  innocence  and  mild  complais- 
ance, as  it  were  with  the  oil  of  joy  for  beautiful  activity  ? 
The  expression  of  the  Hebrew  youth  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelt  from  childhood,  "  How  then  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness  and  sin  against  God,  the  hol}^  thing  that  is  in  me?  " 
has  something  so  beautiful  and  powerful,  that  it  alone  is  able 
to  keep  a  youth  who  has  this  holy  thing  within  him,  who 
recognizes  himself  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  all  that 

is  low,  common,  and  wicked All   distinguished 

men  had  this   noble  feeling,   which  was  the  very  thing  that 
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distinguished  them  from  the  common  man,  and  preserved 
them  from  all  that  is  base  and  low.  He  was  their  shield  and 
buckler,  their  counsellor  and  guardian,  their  warning  friend, 
their  ruling  genius,  which  impelled  them  to  take  the  narrow 
way,  and  to  press  through  the  straight  gate,  instead  of  taking 
the  broad  road  of  wanton  fancy  and  concupiscence." 
"  Spirit  of  God,"  he  exclaims,  "  return  to  our  sch(?ols  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  to  form  in  them 
a  firm  and  pure  character,  which  cannot  be  led  astray  by  wild 
immorality,  bold  impudence  and  saucy  importunity,  which 
now  prevail  in  so  many  books." 

"  It  is  not  good,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  to  moralise 
much  with  youth  in  religious  instruction ;  but  it  makes  a  liv- 
ing impression  to  explain  the  doctrines  and  the  proofs  clearly, 
and  to  support  the  rules  of  morality  with  reasons  and  ex- 
amples from  common  life,  and  with  biblical  and  other  anecdotes." 
According  to  these  principles  he  revised  Luther's  Catechism, 
which  he  preferred  before  the  new-ftishioned  Catechisms,  which 
moralised  and  reasoned  much.  "  Of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
catechisms,"  he  writes  to  a  colleague,  "  which  I  had  before 
me,  I  have  used  much,  but  I  could  not  make  one  the  basis, 
because  in  the  most  an  unnatural,  compounded,  theological 
language  prevailed,  and  in  the  rest  the  most  shameful  reck- 
lessness." Finally,  Herder  was  also  active  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  seminary  for  teachers  in  Weimar,  and  it  will  most 
likely  not  be  without  interest  for  our  times,  in  which  so 
much  is  said  about  public  schools,  and  reforms  in  them,  to 
hear  the  views  of  a  man  whom  probably  no  one  has  ever 
numbered  among  the  blockheads. 

"  The  object  of  a  seminary  is  not  to  give  young  persons, 
who  want  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  country  school- 
masters, a  useless  kind  of  enlightenment,  with  which  they 
will  think  themselves  overwise,  and  with  which  they  will 
sooner  be  of  disadvantage  than  benefit  to  their  future  pupils  ; 
for  tqo  much  clearness  and  argument  spread  carelessly  among 
ranks  of  society,  in  which  they  do  not  belong,  promotes 
neither  the  welfare  of  the  State  nor  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but^jchiefiy  not  of  the  private  life  of  the  poorer  c'a-;s. 
Still  less  is  its  object  to  procure  young  persons  a  comfortable 
living,   etc.      It   is  rather  its   only  object,    far  from    all   the 
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ostentation  and  pedagogical  playthings  of  our  age,  to  give 
young  persons,  who  devote  tliemselves  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  a  convenient  opportunity  of  learning  from  instruc- 
tion and  personal  application  what  is  necessary  and  really 
useful  for  their  future  calling,  for  the  best  ability  of  a  teacher 
is  only  acquired  by  method  and  exercise." 

Herder,  the  great  proclaimer  of  humanity,  was  far  removed 
from  all  the  efFeminateness  of  the  so-called  philanthropinisni. 
School  discipline  he  regarded  as  a  necessary  requirement  of  a 
good  school.  A  great  number  cannot  exist  together  without 
order,  without  a  strict  arrangement  and  regulation.  "  A 
school  wliich  has  much  discipline,  many  and  strict  exercises 
in  good,  and  all  kinds  of  good,  to  which  children  are  to  be 
trained,  that  is  a  good  school.  A  gymnasium  which  daily 
becomes  a  wrestling  place,  both  in  virtues  and  abilities  for 
noble  young  souls,  which  wrestle  and  practice  diligently,  and 
with  emulation,  that  only  is  a  true  and  a  good  gymnasium. 
"Where  there  is  not  this  discipline,  this  good  exercise  in  scienc 
and  morals,  there  is  a  dead  sea,  though  in  and  arovmd  it  dwe 
all  the  Muses." 


XV. 
IMMANUEL    KANT. 

SKETCH    OF    HIS    LIFE. "  CRITIQUE   OF  THE   PURE    REASON." 

POSITION    OF   THIS    PHILOSOPHY  IN  REFERENCE  TO  CHRISTI- 
ANITY.  THE     RAPID     INCREASE     OF     KANTISM. HERDER's 

POSITION  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  KANTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Immanuel  Kant,  son  of  a  saddler,  was  born  April  22,  172-i, 
at  Konigsberg,  and  received  from  his  parents  a  strict,  and, 
especially  from  his  mother,  a  pious  Christian  training.  Kant 
expresses  himself  thus  in  reference  to  his  mother  •}  "  She  was 
an  affectionate,  tender,  pious,  and  upright  woman,  who  led 
her  children  to  the  fear  of  God  by  pious  instruction  and  a 
I  .Tachmanu's  "Life  of  KmiU,"  p.  U9. 
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virtuous  example.      She  often  took  me  out  of  t1;e  city,  and 
directed  my  attention  to  the  works  of  God,  expressed  herself 
enthusiastically  in  reference  to  His  omnipotence,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  infused  into  my  heart  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
Creator  of  all  things.      I  shall  never  forget  my  mother,  for  she 
planted  and  nourished  in  me  the  first  germ  of  the  good,  she 
opened  my  heart  to  the  impressions  of  nature,  she  awakened 
and  expanded  my  conceptions,  and  her  teachings  have  had  a 
lasting  and  salutary  influence  on  my  life."     According  to  some, 
his  mother  connected  herself  with  the  existing  pietism,  whicii 
also  Pastor  Schultz,  one  of  the  first  teachers  of  Kant,  embraced. 
At  all  events,  that  strictly  moral  conscientiousness,  for  which 
the  system  of  Kant,  in  spite  of  all  its  deficiencies,  is  distin- 
guished ;   may  have  had  its  root  as  much  in  these  first  impres- 
sions of  his  training,  as  in  the  later  order  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  man.      The  father  had  always  insisted  on  truthfulness,  and 
had  regarded  lying  a  sin  worthy  of  death,   and  this  likely 
influenced  Kant  in  forming  the  strictest  view  of  the  vnlue  of 
the  truth.      It  was  the  mother,  however,  who  besides  truth- 
fulness also  demanded  holiness,  and    thus    (as    Kant's    bio- 
grapher   remarks)  the  requirement  of   his    practical    reason, 
to  be  holy,  was  perhaps  very  early  made  of  him  by  liis  good 
mother.'^ 

On  the  advice  of  the  pious  preacher  and  director  of  the 
gymnasium,  Schultz,  the  parents  permitted  their  son  to  study, 
and  Schultz  assisted  them  nobly  in  this  matter.  Kant  soon 
displayed  an  extraordinary  memory.  He  knew  large  portions 
of  the  classics  by  heart,  and  also  made  considerable  progress 
in  mathematics.  In  1740  he  entered  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  devote  himself 
to  theology,  on  which  he  actually  heard  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures ;  but  his  course  of  life  soon  took  another  turn.  He 
occupied  the  post  of  family  tutor  in  the  country  for  a  time  ; 
but  this  neither  suited  his  talents  nor  incHnation.  He  was 
utterly  incapable  of  letting  himself  down  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  children,  and  afterwards  was  accustomed  to  remark, 
that  a  worse  tutor  than  he  was  could  perhaps  not  have  been 
found  in  the  world.  He  used  this  quiet  stay  in  the  country 
so  much  the  more  for  his  studies,  and  here  already  the  basis 
»  Borowski,  "  Life  of  Kant,"  p.  23. 
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of  his  later  sj^stem  was  laid  in  his  mind.      He  had  not  yet 
abandoned  theology  entirely,  he  even  preached  several  times 
in  country  churches,  but  soon  abandoned  the   pulpit  and  all 
ministerial    labours,   and    turned   himself   to    the    academical 
course  of  life.      Having  returned  to  his  native  city,  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1755,  and  began  to  deliver 
lectures  on  philosophy.      For  fifteen  years  he  continued  in  the 
precarious  position  of  a  lecturing  master  of  arts,  till  in  1770 
he   became   professor  in   ordinary  of  mathematics,  which  he 
soon,    however,    changed  for  logic    and    metaphysics.      Long 
before  this  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  an  author, 
mostly  in  the  department  of  the  practical  natural  sciences  ;  and 
in  philosophy,  too,  he  had  already  struck  out  his  own  course, 
deviating  from  the  prevailing  method  of  Wolf.      In  1787  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  ;  other  dis- 
tinctions v/ei'e  less  frequently  confei-red  on  him  than  on  many 
other  learned  men  of  his  day  ;   nor  did  he  place  any  special 
value   on  them.      His  life,  in  general,  was  very  simple,   and 
in   outward  events  was  very  meagre.      He  had  never  made 
long  journeys  ;  had  never  been  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
Konigsberg ;    was  acquainted  with   no  large   city   but   this  ; 
he  never   visited  even   the  neighbouring   Danzig.      He    was 
never  married  ;   saw  even  his   nearest  relations,  his  brothera 
and  sisters,  but  seldom  ;   gathered    around   liim    only  a  few 
select  and  tried  friends  ;   he  lived  with  his  man-servant  ac- 
cording to  a  strict,  orderly  disposition  of  his  time  and  domestic 
affah-s,   from   which   he   did   not  easily  deviate.      He  showed 
but  little  taste  for  the  polite  arts.      He  neither  paid  attention 
to  portraits  and  engravings,  nor  loved  music.      He  even  con- 
sidered   music    an    injurious    amusement.       He    thought    it 
would  be  better  for  young  ladies   to  take  lessons  in  the  art 
of   cooking,    than    in    music   and    dancing.      On  the   art  of 
cooking  the  great  philosopher  placed  a  high  estimation.      He 
preferred  conversing  on  this  subject  with  women,  and  avoided 
philosophical    conversations    with    them.       He   was    fond    of 
ombre,  and  in  social   circles    manifested  a  cheerfulness  and 
versatility  elevated  above  all  pedantry.      Toward  the  close  of 
his  life  his  mental  powers  decreased   perceptibly.      The  man, 
who  had  given  the  thinking  world  new  laws,  sunk  into  a  kind 
of  imbecility,  so  that  he   could   not    even   write    his    name 
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properly.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  "1 794-,  and  died  on 
the  12th  of  Februcuy  180-1.  His  lean  body  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  dried  up  like  a  potsherd  ;  his  ingenious,  blue  eye, 
which  had  animated  his  unimposing  form,  was  extinguished. 
The  lifeless  body  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  the  University 
Church. 

As  far  as  his  character  is  concerned,  his  honesty,  veracity, 
and  high  sense  of  what  is  becoming,  are  to  be  praised.  Although 
he  orathered.  a  considerable  fortune  during  his  single  and  simple 
mode  of  life,  yet  he  did  not  set  his  heart  on  earthly  riches. 
An  enemy  to  all  idleness  and  begging,  he  was  beneficent  to 
the  worthy  poor.  He  seldom  attended  public  worship,  as  he 
considered  it,  according  to  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  a  mere 
incitement  to  morality.  He,  the  educated  man,  believed  that 
he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  it,  while  he  insisted  that  the 
unthinking  masses,  who  do  not  educate  themselves,  should 
make  use  of  the  institution  of  the  Church.  He  therefore  still 
esteemed  all  religious  institutions ;  and  with  all  his  liberal 
views  of  government,  he  still  remained  a  conscientious  friend 
of  public  order,  and  abhorred  all  that  is  violently  revolutionary. 
We  shall  estimate  his  religious  convictions  more  fully  in  con- 
nection with  his  system.  Only  this  much  here.  "Gentle- 
men !"  he  said  once,  "  I  do  not  fear  death,  I  shall  know  how 
to  die.  I  assure  you  before  God,  that  if  I  felt  this  night  that 
I  would  die,  I  would  raise  my  hands,  fold  them  and  say  :  God 
be  praised!"^  When  unreasonable  admirers  of  Kant  placed 
him  on  a  level  with  Christ,  he  opposed  this  idolatry,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  bowed  reverently  before  //i is  name,  and  regarded 
himself,  placed  beside  Him,  as  a  bungler  interpreting  Him 
according  to  his  best  powers.^ 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  unfold  the  system  of  Kant, 
which  is,  of  course,  of  more  importance  than  those  character- 
istics to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  we  feel  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  whiclj  is  so  much  the  gi-eater,  since  even 
Kant  himself  despaired  of  ever  making  his  doctrines  popu- 
lar, and  always  avoided  introducing  them  into  circles  of 
educated  women.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  development 
of  his  system  would  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  even  im- 

1  Wasianski,  "  Life  of  Kant,"  p.  52. 

2  Vorowski,  "  Life  of  Kant,"  p.  86,  note. 
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proper  in  this  place,  and  therefore  I  shall  content  m^'self 
with  imparting  the  results  of  his  system  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  a  moral  and  religious  life  ;  for  only  these  results  have 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  development  of  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  Church,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  other  individuals. 

Though  till  then  the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  all 
confessions  had  speculated  upon,  and  discussed  at  a  venture, 
divine  and  human  things,  and,  from  premises  generally  received, 
had  drawn  conclusions,  about  which  they  disputed  the  more 
warmly  the  more  each  one  believed  that  he  had  the  truth, 
still  Kant  bore  no  lance  in  this  war.  While  these  men  were 
lighting  with  each  other,  he  went  circumspectly  around  the 
lists,  and  first  examined  the  field  of  battle,  to  see  whether  the 
ground  was  solid — reviewed  the  weapons  to  see  whether  they 
were  fit  to  cut  and  stab,  and  asked  how  far  the  darts  would 
reach,  and  how  deep  the  swords  would  cut.  He  subjected 
(according  to  the  example  of  the  English  philosopher,  David 
Hume)  the  intellectual  powers  to  a  new  investigation,  in  ask- 
ing himself  tlie  question.  What  can  man  Jcnotu  ?  How  far 
does  the  power  of  his  reason  extend  ?  To  what  regions  does 
she  bear  him  safely  ?  How  far  may  he  trust  himself  to  her 
guidance  ? 

In  his  work  entitled,  "  Critique  of  pure  Eeason,"  he  chiefl}^ 
carries  on  those  investigations  which  lead  to  this  result,  that 
nothing  that  lies  outside  of  time  and  space,  outside  of  the 
forms  of  our  sentient  faculties  of  perception,  can  be  an  object 
for  pure  thinking.  As  once,  in  tlie  visible  world,  the  discovery 
that  our  earth  is  not  tlie  centre  of  the  universe,  around  which 
the  sun  and  stars  revolve,  but  itself  only  a  small  point  in  the 
universe  which,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  revolves  around  its 
sun,  was  followed  by  a  not  insignificant  humiliation  on  the 
])art  of  man  ;  so  it  was  also  with  this  discovery  in  the  realm 
of  the  invisible  woi'ld,  the  kingdom  of  thought.  It  now  be- 
came necessary  to  fold  the  wings  of  speculation,  which  till 
tlien  had  been  spread  out  above  the  heavens ;  to  recall  the 
active  forces  which  had  been  employed  in  all  directions,  to 
muster  them,  to  accumulate  and  concentrate  the  entire  force 
on  the  one  clearly  illuminated  point,  on  that,  namely,  which 
lies  within  the  region  of  thought.      And  who  will  deny  that 
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in  this  self-knowledge  and  self-limitation  of  reason  there  was 
more  clear  gain,  than  in  all  the  supposed  conquests  in  a 
territory  which  man  could  not  call  his  so  long  as  the  limits 
were  as  indefinite  as  they  had  been  till  that  time.  What  is 
certain  and  proved  appeared  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the 
uncertain  and  the  visionary.  It  is  true  this  discovery  of 
Kant  could  not  be  raised  to  mathematical  certainty,  as  the 
earlier  discover}-  of  his  countryman,  Copernicus,  since  it  could 
be  followed  by  no  external  apparatus,  and  no  other  glasses 
could  be  used,  except  those  whicli  had  been  gi-ound  by  the 
Kantian  critique,  by  the  categories  which  had  been  set  up  by 
him.  The  fact  that  the  mind  was  directed  to  itself,  to  the 
examination  of  its  own  powers,  was  of  great  importance.  The 
old  inscription  on  the  temple  of  wisdom,  "  Knoiv  thyself," 
was  as  it  were  revived,  and  shone  like  an  admonishing  pillar 
of  fire  through  the  darkness  in  which  so  many  philosophers 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  had  been  groping.  On  tliis 
account  manj'"  have  called  Kant  the  second  Socrates,  whose 
not  knowing  reached  fartlier  than  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
sophists.  All  the  scholastic  edifices  of  a  reason,  appeared  to 
be  shaken  to  their  foundations  by  Kant's  critique,  and  in 
considering  the  history  of  Protestantism,  we  cannot  avoid 
seeing  in  Kant's  critique  something  Protestant,  in  so  far  as 
it  opposed  the  pretensions  of  reason,  or  rather  the  preten- 
sions of  the  understanding,  which  had  placed  itself  beside 
genuine  reason,  with  the  same  resoluteness  with  which  at 
one  time  the  Peformers  opposed  the  old  scholasticism.  It 
is  a  pity,  however,  that  after  the  new  scholasticism  had 
been  overthrown  with  the  old,  a  newer  one  and  then  the 
newest  soon  took  its  place,  and  that  instead  of  real  individual 
thinking,  the  swearing  on  the  master's  word,  the  repeating 
of  forms  not  comprehended,  became  worse  after  tlie  time  of 
Kant  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  But  let  us  hear  him- 
self first,  and  consider  lijs  philosophy  and  its  application  to 
religion. 

When  Kant  designates  that  as  object  of  pure  tldnhmg 
which  is  contained  in  space  and  time,  he  does  not  mean  by 
this,  tliat  all  that  is  outside  of  these  does  not  exist,  that  be- 
yond time  and  space  there  is  nothing  infinite,  eterual,  which 
would  certainly  be  a  gloomy  philosophy,  banishing  man  en- 
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tirely  into  the  finite.  No  ;  he  only  does  not  want  the  eternal 
things  to  become  objects  of  human  investigation  and  learned 
proof,  and  thus  he  leaves  faith,  as  faith,  essentially  untouched, 
even  if  he  avoids  the  expression,  faith,  because  he  has  no 
place  for  it  in  his  system.  Kant  consequently  denotes  God 
and  immortality  not  articles  of  ftiith,  but  requirements  of  the 
practical  reason,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  pure  or 
theoretical  reason.  God  and  immortality  cannot  be  proved  in 
a  strict  sense,  but  starting  fi-om  the  practical-moral  stand- 
point, man  is  led  to  both.  That  of  which  man  is  certain,  also 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  is  his  moral  nature,  his 
moral  freedom,  his  will.  Now  in  this  self-determining  will, 
the  warrant  of  man's  immortality  lies,  and  also  the  evidence 
that  a  God  exists,  a  Rewarder  of  the  good  and  evil.  Man,  a 
free,  moral  Ijeing,  has  in  him  the  calling  to  live  in  accordance 
with  his  moral  nature,  even  in  the  case  in  which  his  natural 
inclination  to  comfort  and  happiness  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  feeling  of  duty.  This  moral  urging,  which  the  uneducated 
Christian  would  simply  call  conscience,  Kant  called  rather 
imposingly  the  categorical  imperative}  This  man  has  to 
follow  unconditionally;  he  is  to  do  the  good  purely  for  the 
sake  of  the  good,  not  with  a  view  of  reward  or  fear  of  pun- 
ishment in  this  or  the  other  world.  By  this  morality  would 
be  degraded  to  means,  whereas  it  is  intended  to  be  the  end. 

We  have  already  said  that  Kant  did  not  deny  immortality 
and  retribution  in  another  world.  On  the  contrary,  he  de- 
manded the  latter  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  reason, 
and  even  founded  on  it  his  faith  in  God  and  immortality  ;  for 
since  the  striving  of  man  for  morality  often  comes  in  conflict 
with  his  natural  inclination  for  happiness,  there  must  most 
likely  be  a  compensation  beyond  this  woi'ld,  there  must  be 
an  all-wise,  all-righteous,  all-benevolent  Being  who  can  and 
will  effectuate  this  compensation. 

But  however  clear  this  is  to  the  practical  reason,  the  theo- 
retical reason  must  inexorably  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the 
moral  law,  even  supposing  the  case  that  no  compensation 
would  take  place.      Man,  under  all  conditions,  must  act  in  a 

'  He  distinguishes  the  categorical  imperative,  from  which  no  one  can  honour- 
ahly  free  himself,  from  the  hypothetical,  the  inclination  of  a  person,  and  the 
principles,  from  mere  maxims. 
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manner  worihy  of  a  free  moral  being,  and  whatever  he  lays 
down  as  a  law  for  others  must  be  the  same  to  hunself  Our 
morahty  must  not  be  made  dependent  on  promises  and  threats, 
its  worth  must  be  in  itself  Kant,  therefore,  did  not  want  to 
reject  religion  as  something  superfluous,  but  he  certainly 
wanted  to  emancipate  morahty  from  it,  and  to  place  it  on  an 
independent  footing.  The  truly  moral  man  ouglit  not  to 
need  religion  as  a  support,  nor  ought  he  to  permit  liimself  to 
be  led  by  the  religious,  but  ouly  by  purely  moral  motives. 
If  now  these  religious  motives  were  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  hope  of  reward  and  fear  of  punishment  (even  if  the 
punishment  and  reward  were  eternal),  then  Kant  was  per- 
fectly right  in  desiring  to  make  morality  independent  of 
these ;  for  Christianity  also  teaches  us  to  do  good  not  for  the 
sake  of  reward,  and  to  shun  evil  not  from  fear  of  punishment. 
It  does  not  want  the  servile  spirit  of  calculation  and  fear,  but 
the  free  spirit  of  sonship.  But  of  this  filial  spirit  nothing  is 
heard  in  the  Kantian  system.  The  categorical  imperative  is 
certainly  not  that  spirit  of  sonship  in  which  we  cry,  Abba 
Father,  It  is,  and  remains,  even  if  not  an  external  arbi- 
trarily given  law,  still  always  a  law,  a  mere  "Thou  shalt,"  a 
commandment  of  iron  necessity.  The  Kantian  doctrine,  in- 
deed, leads  us  to  the  idea,  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  also 
leads  man,  that  there  is  one  law  in  our  reason  and  another  in 
our  members  which  wars  against  the  law  of  our  reason  ;  but 
to  the  cry,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? "  no  reply  comes  to  the 
free  man  from  the  system,  except  this,  "  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self." 

Kant  was  certainly  right  in  being  unwilling  to  make  religion 
the  'pro'p  of  morality,  if  by  this  we  mean  merely  an  outward 
prop,  a  support  for  the  morally  weak.  This  is  not  only  op- 
posed to  the  dignity  of  morality,  but  also  to  that  of  religion, 
which  does  not  want  to  serve  as  mere  means  to  outward  ends, 
not  a^  a  bugbear  and  scarecrow  for  the  wicked,  nor  as  bait  for 
the  covetous.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  an 
outward  prop,  against  which  the  tree  miserably  supports 
itself,  and  the  root,  from  which  it  draws  its  nourishing  sap 
and  receives  the  impulse  to  grow%  and  from  which  it  shoots 
forth  with  vio-orous  life.      That  reliirion  is  this  root,  and  that 
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from  it  morality  draws  its  purest  sonrces  of  life,  is  a  view 
which  the  Kantian  doctrine  lacks.  That  the  mere  external 
*  performance  of  works  does  not  justify  man,  and  gives  him  no 
claim  to  salvation,  and  that  conformity  to  laivs  is  not  con- 
formity to  morals  (legality  not  yet  morality)  has  been  proved 
admirably  by  Kant.  In  this  he  stands  altogether  on  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  legal  Judaism,  and 
on  that  of  evangelical  Protestantism  in  opposition  to  the  holi- 
ness of  good  works  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  of  many  of  the 
later  so-called  moral  philosophers  who  regarded  happiness  as 
the  highest  aim  of  man  (Eudaemonism).  In  this  respect  he 
has  done  very  much.  But  when  we  inquire  further  after  the 
source  of  morality,  after  the  essential  force  and  fundamental 
impulse  of  all  virtue,  he  points  man  to  himself  The  life- 
producing  grace,  the  Spirit  of  God  imparting  himself  to  man, 
elevating  and  supporting  him,  these  are  objects  for  Kant 
which  find  no  place  either  in  his  theoretical  or  practical 
reason.  That  fresh,  free  life  of  faith,  which  overcame  the 
world  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  which  manifested  itself 
again  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  Luther,  could  not,  of 
course,  breathe  under  the  air-pump  of  the  categorical  impera- 
tive. Whatever  heaven  has  awakened  and  nourished  of  the 
heavenly  among  men,  is  resolved  here  into  the  process  of 
rational  action,  working  according  to  unchangeable  laws,  and 
one  is  led  to  think  of  the  image  used  by  Herder,  of  an 
automaton  that  moves  its  limbs  according  to  the  tact,  as  if 
by  command,  which,  however,  lacks  the  soul  with  the  spark 
divine. 

Kant  indeed  recognizes  a  God,  a  real,  self-conscious,  per- 
sonal God,  not  a  mere  mundane  soul.  But  this  God  is,  in 
reality,  too  extramundane,  too  much  beyond  this  world  ;  it 
appears  almost  as  if  He  existed  merely  for  the  sake  of  future 
retribution,  and  waited  till  then  as  an  inactive  observer  oi 
human  actions.  The  Kantian  God  is  indeed  the  strict  Judge 
who  holds  the  balance  on  the  day  of  judgment,  but  it  is  not 
He  who  gives  our  actions  their  weight.  He  is  really  like  the 
man  in  the  gospel  who  reaps  where  he  has  not  sown,  who 
demands,  and  inexorably  demands,  without  giving  the  power 
to  comply  with  these  demands  ;  for  even  supposing  that  there 
are  individuals  who  go  as  far  in  rational  self-esteem  and  self- 
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victory,  as  the  wise  man  demands,  then  these  individuals  will 
wrap  themselves  up  more  closely  in  the  philosopher's  cloak  of 
their  own  rio-hteousness,  and  elevate  themselves  in  moral 
haughtiness  above  the  masses,  while  the  majority,  when  they 
gaze  up  to  the  dizzy  height,  despair  of  ever  reaching  it,  and, 
seized  by  moral  discouragement,  sink  to  ruin.  And  yet  Kant 
lays  this  requirement  on  all,  demands  it  with  seriousness,  and 
in  this  seriousness  w^ith  which  he  demands  morality  of  man, 
and  according  to  which  alone  he  values  the  true  worth  of 
man,  there  is  something  grand  and  reverential.  If  later 
philosophers  appear  to  determine  the  worth  of  man  according 
to  the  amount  of  his  thinking,  when  the  intellectuality,  the 
dialectic  dexterity  and  activity  of  man,  his  geniality,  is  valued 
more  than  anything  else,  then  it  is  affecting  to  observe  in 
Kant,  in  opposition  to  these,  that  he  did  not  place  the  happi- 
ness of  the  future  life  in  intercourse  with  great  minds  like 
himself,  but  in  the  intercourse  with  honest  souls,  among 
whom  his  servant  Lampe,  with  his  limited  knowledge,  would 
also  be  welcome  to  him.^  In  this  there  is  something  ex- 
tremely humble  and  truly  Christian.  Such  an  expression 
would  also  have  pleased  Luther. 

If,  now,  we  inquire  further  into  the  attitude  the  Kantian 
doctrines  assumed  in  reference  to  Christianity,  it  might  be  asked, 
whether  the  conviction  of  an  ignorance  of  divine  things,  of  the 
weakness  of  our  reason,  ought  not  to  have  led  directly  to  the 
reception  of  a  reye^aiioH  .'  It  might  be  said  to  Kant,  "for 
the  very  reason  that  man  cannot  appreliend  the  divine  with 
his  reason,  as  thou  thyself  hast  shown,  we  ought  to  thank  God 
doubly  when  he  has  revealed  to  us  what  we  could  not  dis- 
cover ourselves."  This  conclusion,  certainly  bordering  closely 
on  his  system,  has  really  been  drawn  by  several  Kantians  in 
order  to  bring  their  philosophical  system  into  harmony  with 
faith  in  revelation,  but  not  by  Kant  himself;  for  the  very 
notion  of  a  supernatural  ir-velatloii,  from  which  these  set  out, 
belonged,  according  to  him,  to  those  things  of  which  reason 
knows  nothing.  Whence,  thus  he  asked  quite  consistently 
with  his  presuppositions,  whence  shall  the  human  mind  know 
that  that  which  announces  itself  as  a  revelation  is  really  such? 
which  are  the  certain  signs  (criteriti)  by  which  he  can  recog- 
'  Jaclimann,  p.  123. 
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nisfa  such  a  revelation,  by  which  he  is  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  ?  Where  are  the  boundaries  of  the  natural  and 
supernatural  ?  where  does  a  miracle  begin  ?  where  does  nature 
cease  to  be  nature  ?  For  all  these  questions  reason  has  no 
decisive  answer,  and  therefore  Kant  decided  nothing.  The 
2)ossihility  of  a  revelation  and  miracle  can,  according  to  him, 
be  neither  proved  nor  denied  by  sound  reasoning.  But,  for 
this  very  reason,  the  essence  of  religion  cannot  depend  up(m 
the  reception  or  rejection  of  these.  Since  all  depends  on  the 
moral,  therefore,  according  to  Kant,  the  'moral  contents  of  a 
system  of  religious  doctrines  are  the  measure  of  its  truth  and 
the  criterium  of  every  revelation  ;  and  of  all  existing  religions 
Christianity  corresponds  most  perfectly  with  the  moral  re- 
quirements of  reason,  and  contributes  most  to  promote  morality 
outwardly,  this  Kant  acknowledged,  being  fully  convinced  of 
the  fact.  And  he  did  not  present  the  doctrines  of  Cln-istianity 
in  so  onesided  a  manner  as  many  of  his  followers  ;  its  histo- 
rical proofs,  also,  had  a  value  for  him.  So  it  was  with  the 
'person  of  Christ.  It  is  well,  he  thought,  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  have  an  ideal  in  the  historical  Redeemer,  in  which 
ideal  pure  morality  appears  realized,  and  to  which  they  can 
adhere  ;  it  is  well  that,  in  the  ecclesiastical  communion,  an  in- 
stitution is  given  which  makes  that  accessible  to  the  mass 
which  the  wise  man  could,  of  course,  without  this,  draw  from 
reason.  The  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  that  is, 
according  to  the  Kantian  interpretation,  a  moral  confederation  of 
men  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  moral  ends,  was  esti- 
mated highly  by  him,  only  he  thought  that  the  priesthood, 
and  whatever  is  stationary  in  religion,  ought  to  be  distin- 
guished carefully  from  its  essence. 

Whilst  a  Voltaire  scoffed  at  the  Bible,  the  profounder  phi- 
losopher Kant  recognised  in  it  an  excellent  means  for  the 
promotion  of  moral  truth.  The  preacher,  the  teacher  of  the 
people,  ought  to  make  this  book  as  useful  as  possible.  He 
should,  however,  be  less  concerned  (Kant  thinks)  to  establish 
the  original  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (which  lie  may 
leave  for  learned  theologians)  than  to  exi)lain  the  Holy  Scri[)- 
tures  according  to  the  actual  wants  of  his  hearei^s,  even  at  the 
risk  of  drawing  from  it  something  different  from  what  was 
originally  intended.     This  was  certainly  a  dangerous  principle. 
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leading  to  the  most  arbitrary  use  of  the  Bible,  and  which  per- 
mitted anything  to  be  made  of  everything,  provided  only  that 
in  it  a  moral  advantage  appeared, 

Kant  had  this  in  common  with  Lessing,  that,  in  opposition 
to  the  neology  of  the  time,  which  rejected  all,  he  discovered, 
even  in  the  old  dogmatics  of  the  church,  a  kernel  of  deep 
truth,  which  he  recommended  to  be  used  wisely.  He,  there- 
fore, sought  to  bring  to  honour  again  certain  church  dogmas 
which  had  already  been  cast  overboard,  not  only  because  re- 
garded as  opposed  to  reason,  but  also  to  Scripture.  So  it  was 
with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Kant  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  heart  to  become  fanatical  like  Rous- 
seau. He  could  not  I'econcile  himself  to  the  view  that 
man,  according  to  nature,  is  good  and  innocent.  Man  is, 
according  to  Kant,  rather  an  egoistic  being,  concerned  only 
for  self-interest  and  his  own  welfare.  This  he  called  the 
radical  evil.  The  good  is  not  innate  in  man,  he  must  be 
trained  and  educated  for  it  before  he  possesses  it  :  but,  of 
course,  the  Kantian  and  church  doctrines  here  separate  again, 
since,  according  to  Kant,  man  must  finally  become,  through 
man,  what  according  to  Scripture,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  is  accomplished  by  God.  ,, 

If,  now,  we  sum  up  the  foregoing,  we  can  say :  Christ, 
Christianity,  Bible,  Church,  and  Church  doctrines  were  not  to 
him  empty  sounds,  not  what  they  were  to  the  common  deists, 
objects  of  contempt  and  scorn;  no,  they  remained  to  Kant  objects 
of  reverence,  at  least  objects  worthy  of  earnest  reflection  and 
the  most  careful  investigation.  He,  the  master,  did  not  decide 
speedily  what  many  of  his  disciples  afterwards  decided  hastily. 
He  did  not  want  to  burden  his  conscience  with  the  fact  that 
he  had  torn  from  the  heart  of  the  people  that  which  serves  as 
the  props  of  its  morality.  He  regarded  these  props  as  re- 
maining, but,  of  course,  merely  as  props,  as  crutches  for 
the  weak,  as  temporary  devers  for  those  who  cannot  raise 
themselves.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christianity 
had  not  come  to  life  in  him  ;  and  what  was  not  living 
in  himself  how  could  he  impart  it  to  others  ?  Let  us 
honour  this,  however,  that  he  did  not  take  it  from  them,  at 
least  not  intentionally.  Of  course,  he  could  not  prevent  it, 
that  his   disciples   removed  that  which   the  master  had  per- 
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mittecl  to  remain.  Even,  if  it  may  be  doubted,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  disciples  of  Kant,  Ficlite,  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, that  Cliristianity  would  have  outlived  itself  in  five 
years,-^  still  there  was  no  lack  of  similar  expressions  on  the 
part  of  others.  If  the  more  moderate  admirers  were  satisfied 
in  placing  their  master  on  a  level  with  Socrates,  the  infatuated 
raised  him  above  Christ,  or  they  applied  to  him  the  language 
of  creation.  God  said:  "Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was" — 
the  Kantian  philosophy.^  We  have  already  seen  how  Kant 
refused  this  idolatry.  He,  like  all  truly  great  men,  had  not 
aimed  at  bringing  up  a  host  of  admirers  to  repeat  his  own 
sentiments,  but  to  inspire  the  mind  with  new  impulses.  At 
different  times  he  had  repeated  in  his  lectures  the  sentiment 
that  he  did  not  want  to  teach  his  auditors  2111110 soxihy,  but 
how  to  x^hiloso^ihise ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  want  to  deliver  a 
finished  system  into  their  hands,  but  to  exercise  their  minds 
in  thinking,  and  to  render  them  capable  of  discovo'ing  the 
truth  themselves.  But  how  could  he  govern  the  stream 
which  was,  with  continually  increasing  force,  overflowing  its 
banks  ?  It  may  appear  strange  that  a  system,  apparently  dry 
and  abstract,  like  the  Kantian,  a  system  which,  perhaps, 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  understood,  should,  notwithstanding 
this,  have  received  so  many  adherents.  It  was  nevertheless 
so.  The  Kantian  system,  or  the  critical  philosophy  as  it  was 
called,  was  too  soon  raised  as  a  party  standard,  around  which 
theologians,  jurists,  pedagogues,  and  physicians  flocked.  A 
proof  this,  that  the  ideas  suggested  by  Kant  were  lying  in 
the  age;  that  the  same,  which  he  presented  in  a  strictly  scien- 
tific form,  was  glimmering  in  an  indefinite  manner  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  that  but  the  spell  of  a  system  was  needed 
to  call  up  the  spirits  who,  without  this  spell,  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  dark.  But,  just  as  everything  has  its  limits  and 
its  opposition,  so  it  was,  too,  with  the  Kantian  philosophy;  and 
the  man,  to  whom  we  have  already  called  your  attention. 
Herder,  we  shall  next  see  as  one  of  its  most  ingenious  and 
most  powerful  opponents. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Kantian  system  produced  a 

>  Fichte's  son,  at  least,  contradicts  this  saying  mentioned  by  G.  Miiller  in  tlie 
"Life  of  Herder." 

2  This  is  mentioned  by  the  younger  Fichtc  in  the  life  of  his  father. 
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revolution,  not  only  in  the  German  philosophical  world,  but 
also  in  the  wider  field  of  science,  that  it  exerted  a  decided  in- 
lluence  on  religious  thinking,  on  art,  morality,  politics,  educa- 
tion, &c.,  &c. ;  and,  though  we  could  not  avoid  remarking 
that  the  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
longing  for  something  new  and  peculiar,  assisted  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  followers  ;  still  it  would  be  unjust  to  feign 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  great  impulse  given  to  the  mind  by 
Kant  through  his  philosophy.  A  philosophy  which  could  gain 
over  to'  it,  and  altogether  fetter  for  a  while,  though  it  could 
jiot  satisfy  them  very  long,  such  young  men  as  Schiller  and 
Fichte ;  which  governed  the  minds  more  than  half  a  centur}^ 
whose  traces  may  even  yet  be  seen  in  a  large  class  of  educated 
and  half-educated  men,  though  it  has  at  present  but  few  fol- 
lowers among  philosophers,  such  a  philosophy  cannot  well  be 
regarded  as  something  accidental ;  it  has  a  great  historical 
importance,  and  on  this  account,  ought  to  be  mentioned 
with  respect.  In  his  Critique,  Kant  has  given  the  think- 
ing mind,  which  finds  its  representatives  in  the  German 
nation  more  than  in  any  other,  a  task  on  which  the  deep 
thinkers — the  philosophers — are  to  this  day  exerting  their 
powers.  It  is  not  yet  fully  determined  what  his  philosophy 
has  accomplished,  wherein  it-s  truth,  wherein  its  error  consists ; 
and  it  is  not  our  duty  to  form  a  judgment  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  much  less  to  give  one.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  recog- 
nise the  great,  the  significant,  wherever  we  meet  it ;  and 
though  we  have  found  that  the  position  which  this  philosophy 
took  in  the  development  of  Protestantism  was  onesided,  that 
in  several  respects  it  departed  from  the  principal  root  of 
Christianity,  we  only  design  this  as  a  judgment  of  this  posi- 
tion and  relation,  which  alone  concern  us;  not  of  the  system 
itself,  which  we  have  only  contemplated  in  fragments. 

It  however  belongs  to  our  historical  task  to  contemplate 
the  enthusiastic  recepti(5n  which-  Kant  met  with  from  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  the  opposition  from  others. 
We  cannot  give  a  special  history  of  the  dispute  here.  It 
may,  however,  be  presupposed,  tliat  as  there  was  a  number 
of  mad  followers,  so  also  there  would  be  no  lack  of  senseless 
objections,  of  reviling,  and  suspicions  of  a  low  order.      Many, 
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whose  paper  houses  of  ingenious  arguments  Kant  had  some- 
what roughly  T)lown  down,  were  naturally  incensed  against 
him  ;  even  the  great  mass  of  the  "  illuminati "  who  had 
heretofore  followed  a  broad,  limitless  mode  of  argumentation, 
were  dissatisfied  with  Kant,  for  however  much  his  system 
was  calculated  to  promote  that  which  had  long  been  the 
aim  of  neology  (a  limiting  of  the  religious  to  the  moral,  etc.), 
still  the  severe  discipline  which  Kant  introduced  by  his  criti- 
cal method  was  uncomfortable  to  many,  and  it  might  also 
grieve  the  vain  amonff  them  that  their  names  were  obscured 
by  his.  But  it  is  true  that  besides  these  common  bawlers 
other  voices  were  raised  against  the  Kantian  system,  which 
differ  entirely  from  the  others  by  their  weight,  their  influence, 
and  their  entire  tone. 

We  have  mentioned  Herder  as  an  opponent  of  Kant, 
and  now  we  shall  be  able,  as  intimated  before,  to  measuie 
another  magnitude  with  his.  Before,  however,  we  consider 
the  points  of  difference  between  these  two  men,  let  us  turn  to 
what  they  have  in  common.  It  is  not  only  the  common 
native  country  (both  were  Prussians),  not  only  the  distin- 
guished name  in  a  remarkable  age  which  places  them  in  an 
intimate^  relation  to  each  other,  but  also  their  Protestantism, 
their  acute,  critical  minds.  Both  were  Protestant  spirits, 
both  men  of  progress,  of  free  development ;  both  felt  an  im- 
pulse for  something  new,  something  better  ;  both  wanted  to 
elevate  man  above  the  limited  views  given  him  by  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  custom,  to  a  contemplation  of  self,  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  dignity  of  his  spirit,  to  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  humanity  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  Man 
as  man,  regarded  purely  as  a  human  being,  was  the  great 
subject  of  each,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  word  "Jmmanify," 
so  frequently  used  by  Herder,  also  became  the  watchword  of 
Kant.  When  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  body  had  already 
been  considerably  weakened,  when  he  roused  himself  just 
before  his  close,  Kant  remarked,  "  The  feeling  for  htimanity 
has  not  yet  left  me." 

It  may  be  expected  from  his  kindly  feeling  that  Herder,  as 
Kant's  junior  and  former  scholar,  retained  the  personal  regaid 
for  him,  which  he  had  for  all  great  men  of  his  own  and  other 
ages.      Otherwise  he  would  have  been  false  to  his  own  prin- 
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ciple,  when  he  says,  "  A  scholar  who  persecutes  his  teacher 
bears  Nemesis  on  his  back,  and  the  sign  of  reprobation  on  his 
forehead."  In  the  life  of  Herder  we  have  already  seen  that 
he  esteemed  Kant  personally.  He  also  knew  how  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Kant's  system,  and  its  importance  to  the  age.  He 
even  defended  it  against  unjust  charges  and  false  sequences 
drawn  from  it.  "It  is  false,  altogether  false,"  he  says,  "  that 
his  philosophy  abstracts  from  experience,  since  it  rather  refers 

to  experience  wherever  this  takes  place It  is 

false  that  he  loves  a  philosophy  which,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  science,  is  eternally  threshing  empty  straw;  who- 
ever does  this  does  not  belong  to  his  class."  Herder  opposed 
those  one-sided  admirers  of  Kant,  who,  instead  of  taking  his 
Critique  as  a  "  fan  which  separates  the  chaff  of  philosophical 
thinking  from  the  wheat,  regarded  it  as  the  contents  of 
human  thinking,  and  of  knowledge  generally."  "  If,"  says 
Herder,  quite  Protestantly,  "  the  sketch  is  taken  for  the  thing 
itself,  the  frame  for  the  picture,  the  vessel,  whose  grooves  he 
exposed,  for  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is  then  believed 
that  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  are  gathered,  what  a  mis- 
take !  What  an  abuse ! ! ! "  .  .  .  .  "  The  intolerance 
with  which  the  Kantians  spoke,  condemned,  praised,  rejected, 
has  been  as  much  despised  by  the  sound  part  of  Germany 
as  it  must  have  been  displeasing  to  the  tolerant  spirit 
and  great  love  of  truth  of  the  author  of  this  philosophy." 
"  Kant's  own  works,"  says  Herder,  prophetically, 
"  will  remain.  Their  spirit,  even  if  moulded  into  other  forms, 
will  continue  to  live  and  to  exert  an  influence.  It  has  already 
done  much,  its  traces  are  seen  in  almost  every  branch  of  human 
investigation.  A  new  impulse  was  given  by  Kant  not  only 
to  sift  the  old,  but  also  to  arrange  in  a  strict,  logical  order 
the  sciences  properly  human,  the  science  of  morality,  of  natural 
and  political  right.  These  attempts  are  very  beneficial, 
they  will  influence  action,  and.  If  God  grants  it,  will  them- 
selves become  received  maxims."  "  It  would  have  been  very 
fine  and  useful,"  says  Herder  in  his  "Letters   on  Humanity,"^ 

'  "Works  on  Philosophy  and  History,"  xi.,  p.  188,  where  a  heautifnl  repre- 
sentation of  Kant  is  also  given :  "  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  know  a  philo- 
sopher who  was  also  my  teacher.  In  the. prime  of  life  he  had  the  vivacity  of  a 
youth,  which  I  think  will  follow  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.   His  open,  thought- 
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"  if  the  pure  object  of  Kant  had  been  understood  and 
adopted  by  all  his  followers.  The  salt  with  which  he  has 
sharpened  and  purified  our  understanding  and  reason,  the 
power  with  which  he  rouses  the  moral  law  of  freedom  in  us, 
must  produce  g'ood  fruits."  "  But,"  he  says  in  another  place, 
'*  whilst  the  Kantian  philosophy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fer- 
ment, stupidity  took  the  leaven  for  the  dough,  and  hence  this 
inexplicable  confusion." 

Herder  thought  it  would  be  a  praiseworthy  undertaking  to 
collect  the  principal  propositions  of  Kant's  writings,  in  order 
to  compare  them  with  what  had  been  possessed  by  philo- 
sophy before  Kant,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  what 
new  ideas  he  had  really  advanced,  for  only  blind  Kantians 
could  assert  that  all  was  new.  Justice,  humanity,  he  thought, 
<lemanded  such  an  undertaking.  Kant's  real  merit  was  not 
to  be  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  one-sided 
elevation  of  this  at  the  expense  of  that  of  others. 

Herder  must  have  been  particularly  prejudiced  against  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  which  was 
now  also  beginning  to  prevail  in  theology,  from  what  he 
experienced  at  the  examinations  of  candidates  in  Weimar. 
Herder's  biographer,  J.  G.  Midler,  relates,  that  "  young 
theologians  came  to  Weimar  to  make  their  examina- 
tion, whose  ignorance,  arrogance,  and  impudent  answers 
both  provoked  and  pained  Herder.  A  young  theologian 
of  Weimar  had  shot  himself,  before  or  after  the  examina- 
tion, owing  to  the  despondency  arising  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  disappointed  in  his'  studies.  Another 
talented  youth  wrote  an  essay  against  matrimony,  and  at  the 
same  time  requested,  with  pressing  urgency,  a  pastoral  charge 


fill  brow  was  the  seat  of  unflisturbed  serenity  and  joy;  his  speech  was  fertile  in 
ideas  :  humour,  wit,  and  pleasantry  were  at  his  command,  and  his  instructive 

(iiscourse  was  very  interesting The  history  of  man  and  of  nations, 

natural  history  and  natural  philosophy,  mathematics  and  experience,  were  the 
sources  whence  he  drew  the  material  to  animate  his  lectures  and  conversation  • 
he  was  indifferent  to  nothing  really  worth  knowing ;  no  cabal,  no  soul,  no  advan- 
tiige,  no  ambition,  ever  had  the  least  power  to  influence  him  against  the  spread 
and  illumination  of  truth.  He  encouraged  and  gently  forced  persons  to  retlee- 
tion.  Despotism  was  foreign  to  his  mind.  This  man,  whose  name  I  mention 
with  the  highest  regard,  is  Immanuel  Kant;  I  hold  his  image  before  my  mind 
with  oleasure."  etc. 
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of  the  higli  consistory.  An  unrestrained  arrogance,  with  a 
contempt  for  all  that  is  venerable,  spread  among  the  youth, 
so  that  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  were  disregarded  ;  they 
scoffed  at  the  love  of  parents  and  children,  of  husband  and 
wife  .  .  .  said  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  keep  our 
promises,  and  that  religion,  especially  the  Christian,  is  super- 
stition. All  this  new  wisdom  was  boldly  expressed,  and 
found  powerful  advocates.  This  grieved  Herder.  He  was 
grieved,  too,  on  Kant's  account,  for  the  indignation  against 
the  foolish  veneration  was  finally  transferred  to  the  person 
venerated.  He  thought  it  little  in  Kant  that  he  did  not 
check  this  mischief,  as  he  certainly  knew  what  abuse  was 
made  of  his  teachings.  It  is  said  that  Kant  himself  re- 
marked, that  only  one  of  his  followers  understood  him,  the 
court  preacher,  Schulz,  in  Konigsberg.-^  Herder,  therefore, 
thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  oppose  Kant's  "  Critique," 
in  his  "  Metacritique." 

We  cannot  follow  the  dispute.  It  is  a  fact  that  Herder's 
"  Metacritique,"  as  well  as  his  "  Kalligone,"  which  was  also 
directed  against  Kant,  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and 
that  neither  of  them  belongs  to  the  best  of  his  writings.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  Herder  here  ventured  to  enter  a  field 
in  which  he  was  less  at  home  than  in  theology,  history,  and 
literature.  Speculative  philosophy  was  not  Herder's  sphere. 
The  living,  poetical  view  prevailed  over  his  conceptions.  He 
himself  addresses  the  abstract  philosopher  thus :  "  If  you 
must  peel  the  fruit  on  account  of  your  weak  stomach,  you 
may  peel  it,  but  do  not  suppose  that  I  chew  the  peels  of  your 
abstractions  only.  I  eat  the  fruit  with  its  beautiful  colour,  I 
quaff  the  cup  with  its  pleasant  fragrance."  So  the  poet 
speaks,  and  we  gladly  agree  with  him  ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy 
those  who  want  to  peel  with  the  critical  knife.  If  these 
philosophers  regarded  reason  as  an  independent  power,  sepa- 
rated from  all  personal  influences  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual  life ;  if  they  thought  that  the  general  conception 
stood  higher  than  the  individual,  as  he  lives  and  moves  before 
us,  then  Herder's  living  poetical  disposition  was  repelled  b\^ 
these  metaphysical  abstractions.      "  Reason,"  he  says,  "  is  not 

'  A  similar  anecdote  was  related  of  Hegel  shortly  after  his  death. 
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])rimitive,  pure  potence,  as  tlie  philosophers  suppose,  but  aa 
ao-o-reo-ate  of  observations  and  exercises  of  our  soul,  the  sum 
of  the  education  of  our  race,  which  the  educated  individual, 
as  a  strange  artist,  finally  completes  in  himself,  according  to 
given  patterns.  It  is  only  by  means  of  education  that  a  man 
becomes  a  man,  and  the  entire  race  lives  only  in  the  chain  of 
the  individuals.  Genus  and  species  are  general  conceptions, 
which  are  only  real  so  far  as  they  exist  in  the  individuals  : 
Herder,  therefore,  as  we  see,  started  from  the  reality  of  the 
individual  in  its  connection  with  the  class,  from  the  percep- 
tion of  the  senses,  from  experience,  whilst  Kant  and  the 
Kantians  started  from  abstract  conceptions,  which  they  then 
combined  like  numbers  in  ciphering.  Having  thus  different 
stand-points,  a  reconciliation  of  views  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
And  this  difference  between  their  stand-points  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  different  pei'sonalities  of  these  two  great 
men.  Herder  was  educated  in  life,  Kant  in  the  school.  This 
was  the  great  difference.  Whilst  for  Herder  the  ship  that 
carried  him  from  Riga  to  Nantes  became  the  cradle  of  his 
great  ideas  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  we  find  Kant  never 
leaving  his  native  city.  While  Herder,  like  Luther, 
loved  music  above  all  other  things,  and  found  a  key  in  its 
mysterious  language  to  many  things,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  abstract  conceptions,  we  know  Kant's  indifference 
in  reference  to  it,  which,  in  a  man  of  his  position,  we  are 
tempted  to  call  stupidity.  In  other  respects  their  ideas  were 
also  very  different,  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  object  of 
art.  Kant  was  unwilling  to  let  anything  pass  for  poetrj^ 
unless  it  was  in  rhyme,  whilst  Herder  generally  wrote  blank 
verses.  Herder's  prose,  like  Lavater's,  was  frequently  con- 
sidered too  poetical,  and  his  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
times dragged  too  much  with  prosaic  sentences.  Kant,  how- 
ever, demanded  (and  not  altogether  unjustly)  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  prose  and  poetry.  He  called  a  poetic  prose  one 
that  had  gone  mad. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  men 
may  be  traced  to  this,  that  Herder  lived  in  the  family  with 
his  whole  soul,  while  the  unmarried  Kant  was  confined  to 
himself  and  a  few  fi-iends.  A  ftimily  can  as  little  live  intel- 
lectually on  abstract  ideas,  as  physically  on  viewing  empty 
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dishes.  The  daily  bread,  which  is  intended  to  support,  must 
be  more  nourishing  than  the  meagre  fare  afforded  by  the 
philosophical  kitchen.  Herder,  like  Luther,  knew  how  to 
give  to  his  own  family  the  bread  of  life  which  he  broke  unto 
his  congregation  ;  and  as  he  felt  himself  chief  priest,  so,  too, 
he  recognized  with  a  true  Lutheran  heart  the  high  significance 
of  a  priest's  wife.  "  The  position  of  a  true,  noble  wife,  and 
priest's  wife,"  he  says,  "is  (I  say  it  without  singularity  or 
selfishness)  the  most  dignified,  most  beautiful  on  earth,  and 
with  good  children  it  may  become  a  heavenly  position."  Kant, 
who  regarded  the  art  of  cooking  as  the  greatest  attainment  of 
a  woman,  knew  nothing  of  this  bliss.  He  could  not  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  minds  of  children,  which  he  clearly  proved 
whilst  tutor,  but  Herder  knew  how  to  talk  with  children  in 
a  childlike  manner.  If  we  read,  for  instance,  the  letters  which 
Herder  wrote  to  his  children  while  on  his  Italian  journey,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  think  of  Lntber ;  he  can  adapt  himself  so 
artlessly,  so  heartily  to  their  capacities.  But  we  have  said 
enough  to  shew  how  the  personal  difference  of  the  two  men 
influenced  their  modes  of  philosophizing. 


XVI. 
SCHILLER 

SCHILLER  AND  HIS  RELATION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. HIS 

RELATION  TO  PROTESTANTISM. 

We  now  come  to  consider  Schiller  and  Goethe,  in  whom, 
according  to  the  ideas*  of  many,  the  national  literature 
of  Germany  culminates.  We  think  it  best  for  our  object 
to  separate  the  two,  and  though  Goethe  was  the  older  we 
speak  first  of  Schiller,  since  his  influence  on  the  thoughts 
of  the  German  nation  manifested  itself  earlier  in  a  decided 
manner,  than  that  of  Goethe.  Schiller's  views  were  also 
intimately  coimected  with  Kant's  philosophy,  whilst  Goethe's 
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significance  for  his  age  and  even  for  ours  can  only  be  fully 
understood  in  connection  with  the  later  philosophical  systems 
— with  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  I  take  Schiller  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  rationalism  of  his  age,  as  it  manifested  itself  out- 
side of  the  church  and  outside  of  theological  science,  in  life. 
How,  it  will  very  properly  be  asked,  if  the  nature  of  ration- 
alism, as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  a  certain  sterility  and  dry- 
ness of  the  understanding,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  fiery, 
imaginative  poet  is  placed  here?  I  must,  therefore,  explain 
myself  more  clearly.  I  might  first  remark  that  I  distinguish 
the  nobler  rationalism,  that  of  humanity,  from  the  trivial, 
vulgar  rationalism,  which  existed  at  the  same  time  ;  but  this 
explanation  would  not  be  sufficient ;  for  this  nobler  rational- 
ism, as  far  as  we  have  learned  to  know  it,  had  also,  on  the 
whole,  a  certain  insipidity  of  the  understanding,  which  even 
prevailed  in  the  supporters  of  the  opposite  system,  as  in 
Reinhard.  Now  Schiller  formed  a  decided  contrast  to  this 
insipidity  of  the  understanding,  and  we  really  find  that  Rein- 
hard,  for  example,  could  not  at  all  chime  in  with  the  brilliant 
genius  of  Schiller,  but,  among  other  things,  characterized  his 
poem  on  Joy  as  the  efiusion  of  a  scorched  brain.  We  must 
therefore  ask  again,  how  does  it  happen  that  in  spite  of  this 
we  place  Schiller  in  connection  with  rationalism  ?  Because, 
I  reply,  with  all  his  poetical  form,  which  Schiller  handled 
with  masterly  skill,  the  contents  of  many  of  his  poems,  and 
even  the  whole  aim  of  his  life,  agreed  with  the  rationalistic 
tendency,  and  because  he  knew  how  to  give  rationalism  by 
means  of  his  beautiful,  inspiring  language,  that  ideality,  sought 
for  and  desired  in  vain  by  so  many,  the  very  thing  the  dry 
rationalistic  preachers  lacked.  We  must  here  distinguish  the 
poetical  genius  of  Schiller,  (which  raised  itself  far  above  the 
level  of  a  rationalistic  mode  of  thinking,  and  which  in  different 
circumstances  would  have  been  just  as  capable  of  losing  itself 
in  the  mystical  regions  of  fanaticism),  from  his  philosophical 
education,  from  the  religious  views  which  prevailed  in  him, 
and  which  constitute  the  soul  of  most  of  his  poems,  if  we 
except  a  few  productions  of  his  youth,  which  bear  the  impress 
of  a  mind  still  struggling  with  a  certain  degree  of  indis- 
tinctness. 
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Schiller  was  (and  this  accounts  for  much)  a  disciple  of  Kant, 
an  advocate  of  the  critical  philosophy,  and  he  did  much  to 
spread  the  Kantian  rationalism,  of  course  in  a  poetical  dress, 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  this. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  needed  an  impulse  to  higher 
life,  a  moral  invigoration,  something  that  would  direct  their 
minds  to  the  invisible,  that  could  not  be  touched  with  hands, 
though  this  were  only  a  poetic-philosophical  ideal,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  materialistic,  frivolous  tendencies,  which  had  been 
promoted  to  some  extent  by  the  school  of  "VVieland.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  selfish  view  which  made  virtue  the  servant  of 
inordinate  desires,  the  world  needed  a  voice  to  advocate  virtue 
and  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  its  behalf,  to  turn  the  eyes  of 
men  from  the  dust  of  earth  to  the  glory  of  heaven.  .And  this 
was  done  by  Schiller.  Not  to  acknowledge  this,  and  in  some 
respects  with  joy,  were  prejudice,  were  ingratitude,  were  at 
least  ignorance ;  and  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  good  indi- 
cation when  men,  decidedly  Christian,  like  Albert  Knapp  in  his 
beautiful  poem,  have  the  courage  to  declare  before  believers 
and  infidels  what  the  German  nation  owes  to  Schiller.  We 
can' therefore  agree  with  the  festive  sentiments  of  the  speaker, 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Schiller  in 
Stutto-art,  be^an  with  these  words  :  "  Lost  in  admiration  and 
in  reverential  contemplation,  but  also  filled  with  sincere  joy, 
we  stand  before  the  unveiled  image  of  the  sublime  poet, 
the  sagacious,  popular  teacher,  the  labourer  on  the  build- 
ing of  eternity,  the  favourite  of  the  people,  who  is  both  our 
pride  and  our  love."  If  we  place  Schiller's  image  before  our 
minds,  we  can  look  with  the  same  pleasure  on  that  brow 
"  which  reflected  on  the  design  and  destiny  of  man,"  can  hang 
with  the  same  deep  admiration  on  that  kindhng  eye,  on 
those  eloquent  lips,  whence  flowed  the  riches  of  bewitching 
song,  without  becoming  idolaters  on  this  account,  as  persons 
are  sometimes  charged.* 

But  with  all  this  acknowledgment  and  admiration  we  can- 
not refuse  an  answer  to  the  question,  in  what  relation  does 
Schiller  stand  to  Christianity  ?  what  position  does  he  take  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  ? 
Our  task  itself  demands  this ;  and  only  in  this  respect 
have    we    a    right   to    speak    of   him    here.       Besides    this, 
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the  question  has  forced  itself  on  the  age,  and  the  veneration 
for  the  great  poet,  manifested  at  the  unveiling  of  his  statue, 
led  to  the  discussion  of  this  question.  "  Schiller  and  Chris- 
tianity" have  become  the  theme  variously  treated  by  different 
authors,  and  the  speaker  referred  to  above,  Gustav  Schwab, 
also  found  it  proper  to  give  his  views  on  this  subject,  and 
to  treat  the  matter  fully,  in  his  biography  of  the  poet.  Let 
us  attempt  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  by  taking 
these  works  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
Schiller  himself. 

Schiller  was  born  (Nov.  10,  1759)  and  educated  in  a  land 
in  which  Chiistianity  still  had  a  good  foundation,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg.  The  same  custom  which  we  found  in 
the  paternal  home  of  Herder,  that  of  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  we  also  find  here.  The  father,  as  Schiller's  sister 
relates,  regularly  read  the  prayers  morning  and  evening  in  the 
family  circle,  and  Schiller,  while  yet  quite  young,  was  very 
attentive.  And,  in  his  school  days,  he  never  went  to  bed 
without  offering  a  silent  evening  prayer,  for,  hating  all  mere 
outward  form,  he  remarked  that  "  there  was  no  necessity  of 
bawling."  The  songs  of  Paul  Gerhard  were  favourites  of  his. 
Schiller  was  soon  transported  from  his  home  to  a  hot-house, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  favourable  to  the  religious  deve- 
lopment of  the  youth.  Not  that  there  was  a  lack  of  religious 
exercises  in  the  military  school  at  Hohenheim,  they  were 
indeed  very  abundant,  but  in  the  form  of  military  exercises, 
as  an  external  work  of  the  law  and  letter,  as  it  had  been  the 
case  in  the  religious  training  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Fortu- 
nately the  former  influences  of  pious  training  did  not  fail  to 
leave  their  impressions  on  Schiller ;  he  still  loved  to  read  the 
Bible,  especially  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  ;  he  still  more  fre- 
quently poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer,  and  even  led  devotional 
exercises  in  society ;  he  still  regarded  religious  poetry  as  the 
highest,  and  his  youthful  fancy  was  already  thinking  of  a 
poem  on  Moses,  to  form  a  counterpart  to  Klopstock's  Messiah. 
At  this  time  the  ministry  was  Schiller's  ideal,  and  he  could 
think  of  nothing  more  sublime  than  to  proclaim,  from  the 
consecrated  pulpit,  the  heavenly  truths  to  a  people  longing  for 
salvation.  No  one  can  read,  without  being  affected,  without 
the  deepest  sympathy,  those  thoughts  of  a  Sunday  morning 
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of  1777,  which  h.'ive  been  handed  down  to  ns.  Here  already 
doubt  struggles  with  faith  in  a  manner  which  can  only  fill  us 
with  respect  for  the  love  of  truth  that  animated  the  youthful 
thinker. 

"  God  of  truth,  Father  of  light  1  I  raise  my  eyes  to  Thee 
with  the  first  rays  of  morning,  and  worship  Thee.  Thou 
searchest  me,  0  God  !  Thou  seest  the  trembling  of  the  praying 
heart,  even  when  yet  afar  off;  0  then,  Thou  also  knowest  the 
burning  desire  of  my  soul  for  truth  !  Thou  knowest,  O  God  ! 
that  anxious  doubt  frequently  enveloped  ray  soul  in  night,  my 
heart  was  often  alarmed,  and  struggled  for  divine  light  from 
Thee.  Then  there  often  fell  a  blessed  ray  from  Thee  into  my 
benighted  soul ;  I  saw  the  horrible  abyss  on  the  edge  of  which 
I  was  already  dizzy,  and  thanked  the  divine  hand  which 
kindly  drew  me  back.  Be  Thou  still  with  me,  my  God  and 
my  Father !  for  the  days  have  come  in  which  fools  arise  and 
say  in  their  hearts,  There  is  no  God !  Thou,  my  Creator, 
hast  reserved  me  for  troubled  days  !  for  days  in  which  super- 
stition raves  on  my  right  and  infidelity  scoffs  on  my  left  hand 
Then  I  stand  and  frequently  waver  in  the  storm  ;  and,  alas  ! 
the  trembling  reed  would  break,  if  Thou  didst  not  support 
me,  mighty  Sustainer  of  Thy  creatures.  Father  of  those  who 
seek  Thee." 

"  What  am  I  without  Truth,  without  the  guide  through 
life's  labyrinth  ?  A  traveller  lost  in  the  woods,  enveloped  in 
night,  in  which  no  friend,  no  guiding  star  shines  upon  his 
way.  Scepticism,  uncertainty,  unbelief,  ye  begin  with  anguish 
and  end  in  despair.  But  Truth,  thou  leadest  us  safely 
through  life,  bearest  a  light  before  us  in  the  dark  valley  of 
death,  and  bringest  us  to  heaven  whence  thou  camest. 

"  O  my  God  !  keep  my  heart  in  peace,  in  that  holy  stillness 
in  which  the  truth  loves  most  to  visit  us.  The  sun  does  not 
reflect  itself  in  the  stormy  ocean,  but  in  the  calm,  clear  sur- 
face its  countenance  is  beautifully  mirrored.  Do  Thou  also 
keep  this  heart  calm,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  know  Thee,  O 
God !  and  him  whom  Thou  hast  sent,  Jesus  Christ ;  for  this 
only  is  truth  which  strengthens  the  heart  and  elevates  the 
soul.  If  I  have  truth,  then  I  have  Jesus ;  if  I  have  Jesus 
then  I  have  God ;  if  I  have  God,  then  I  have  all.  Shall  I 
permit  myself  to  be  robbed  of  this  treasure,  this  sublime  view. 
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by  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  which  is  foolishness  in  Tliy 
sight  ?  No  !  let  him  that  hates  the  truth  be  my  enemy  ;  but 
him  who  seeks  it  with-  a  sincere  heart  I  will  embrace  as  a 
brother." 

"  The  bell  rings  which  summons  me  to  the  temple  of  God. 
I  hasten  to  confirm  my  faith  there,  to  become  strong  in  the 
truth,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  death  and  eternity.  Do 
Thou  guide  me,  O  my  Father !  Open  my  heart  to  the  truth, 
that  I  may  become  strong  enough  to  proclaim  it  to  those  who 
are  mine,  then  they  will  be  happy.  They  will  j^then  know 
that  Thou  art  their  God  and  Father,  that  Thou  didst  sent 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  to  testify  to  the  truth. 
Then  they  will  have  comfort  for  every  grief  in  life,  and  the 
blessed  hope  of  immortality  in  the  hour  of  death." 

"  Now,  my  God !  Thou  mayest  take  all  things  from  me, 
every  earthly  happiness  that  fills  my  heart,  every  charming 
joy ;  let  me  but  keep  the  truth,  then  I  shall  have  happiness 
and  joy  enough." 

"  If  Thou,  merciful  God  !  wilt  permit  me  to  cry  unto  Tliee 
with  this  quaking  heart,  this  trembling  tear  in  my  eye,  O, 
then,  do  Thou  also  look  with  compassion  on  the  erring  !  Of 
all  the  miserable  on  earth  they  need  Thy  help  the  most. 
They  cannot  enjoy  Thy  sun  nor  the  lovely  moon,  for  their 
soul  is  night,  and  their  heart  is  full  of  bitter  struggles.  O  do 
Thou  pity  their  anguish  !  Let  them  hear  the  voice  of  truth, 
that  they  may  stop  and  tremble  and  retrace  their  steps,  and 
follow  the  heavenly  call  of  this  voice.  Bring  us  all  to  that 
place  where  no  night,  no  error,  no  doubt  can  trouble  our  souls, 
but  where  light  and  truth  and  certainty  beam  upon  the  blessed, 
and  where  we  shall  know  for  ever  that  Thou  art  God  our 
Father,  and  that  Jesus  .Christ  is  the  reflection  of  Thy  glory, 
through  whom  Thou  impartest  every  joy,  every  blessing." 

"  Preserve  us,  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ !  who  sittest  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  ;  be  Thou  our  shield  and  hiding-place ! 
Before  Thee  the  host  of  scoffers  is  mere  dust." 

"  Thou  hast  seen  from  eternity  how  long  their  defiance  shall 
last  and  shall  snort  against  Thee  on  eartli ;  perhaps  their  mea- 
sure will  soon  be  full." 

"  Thou  hast  also  redeemed  them,  O  Lord  !  whose  mockery 
now  reviles  Thee  !  Grant  that  before  the  night  of  death  they 
may  awaken  to  earnest  repentance.     Amen." 
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Schwab  justly  remarks  that  the  poem,  with  which  this 
prayer  closes,  might  stand  in  any  orthodox  hymn-book.  The 
scepticism  nourished  by  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  with 
whose  writings  Schiller  became  acquainted  when  only  fifteen 
years  old,  kept  increasing  continually ;  but  wherever  this 
doubt  is  expressed,  it  is  "a  doubt  full  of  the  holy  earnestness 
and  depth  of  a  sold  thirsting  for  the  truth,"  more  like  that 
of  Rousseau  than  that  of  Voltaii-e.  In  the  philosophical  letters 
(Julius  to  Raphael),  written  somewhat  later,  Schiller's  anguish 
and  doubt  frequently  found  expression  :  "  Blessed  time,  when 
I  still  staggered  through  hfe  like  a  drunken  man,  my  eyes 
being  closed !  I  felt,  and  was  happy.  Raphael  taught  me 
to  think,  and  I  now  regret  that  I  was  ever  created.  Thou 
hast  robbed  me  of  that  faith  which  gave  me  peace.  Thou 
hast  taught  me  to  despise  what  I  worshipped.  A  thou- 
sand things  were  venerable  to  me  before  thy  gloomy  wisdom 
exposed  them.  I  saw  multitudes  flocking  to  church,  I  heard 
their  fervent  devotion  expressing  itself  in  united  prayer. 
Divine  must  be  that  doctrine,  I  exclaimed,  which  the  best  of 
mankind  profess,  which  conquers  so  mightily  and  comforts  so 
wonderfully  !  Thy  cold  reason  quenched  my  enthusiasm. 
'  Believe  nothing  but  your  reason,'  you  said,  '  there  is  nothing 
holier  than  the  truth.'  I  obeyed,  sacrificed  all  my  opinions. 
My  reason  is  everything  to  me  notv,  my  only  assurance  of 
God,  virtue  and  immortality.  Woe  to  me,  henceforth,  if  ever 
1  find  this  only  assurance  contradicting  itself" 

It  was  during  this  period  of  doubt  and  anxiety  that 
Schiller  published  his  "  Robbers."  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  piece,  which  has  many  esthetic  and  moral  imperfec- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  the  abortions  of  an  unbridled  fancy, 
the  firm  old  Wurtemberg  faith  in  Christianity  still  appears  as 
the  foil  from  which  human  depravity  is  reflected  in  its  most 
horrible  forms.  Or  does  it  not  appear  strange  that  SchiUer, 
in  his  preface  to  this  drama,  justifies  the  choice  and  manage- 
ment of  the  materials  by  assuring  us  that  he  wanted  to 
represent  the  disposition  that  is  just  turning  away  from  reli- 
gion and  Christianity  ? 

"  It  is  now,"  he  says,  "  the  fashion  to  give  wit  free  play  at 
the  expense  of  religion,  so  that  a  person  scarcely  passes  fur 
talented  unless  he  lets  his  wicked  satire  make  sport  of  its 
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holiest  truths.  The  noble  simplicity  of  the  Bible  is  daily 
abused  by  the  so-called  witty  minds  and  distorted  into  the 
ridiculous  ;  for  what  is  so  serious  and  so  holy  that  may  not 
be  rendered  ridiculous  by  distortion  ?  I  hope  that  I  do  not 
revenge  religion  and  morality  only  slightly,  in  delivering 
these  wilful  despisers  of  the  Bible  to  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  in  the  person  of  my  basest  robbers."^  On  the 
other  hand,  he  gives  the  picture  of  a  worthy,  not  strictly 
orthodox,  but  Kantian-rationalistic  minister  in  the  same 
piece,  in  the  person  of  pastor  Moser,  a  picture  of  what 
the  age  perhaps  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  a  preacher.^  It  is 
remarkable  that  this,  with  shght  exceptions,  is  tlie  last 
favourable  representation  of  a  minister  in  the  works  of 
Schiller.  Almost  everywhere  else  we  find  a  settled  hatred  of 
priests,  which  could  easily  connect  with  itself  a  hatred  of  the 
Church  and  all  positive  religion.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
finding  and  attacking  priestly  dominion  in  the  Protestant 
Church.  There  was,  unfortunately,  too  much  of  this,  and 
it  is  related  that  the  religious  instructor  of  Schiller  while  a 
youth,  is  still  decried  by  the  people  as  a  "  Lutheran  priest." 
But  that  he  frequently  made  no  distinction  between  positive 
religion  and  priestly  dominion, — that  in  attacking  the  one  he 
also  attacked  and  designed  to  attack  the  other, — this  was 
owing  to  the  effect  of  that  one-sided  "  illuminism  "  bitterly 
reprtmched  in  his  "Robbers,"  but  into  which  he  gradually 
fell  more  and  more  himself. 

It  is  never  the  insolent  scoff  of  a  Voltaire  which  our  poet 


•  This  was  really  done  by  Schiller.  After  one  of  the  robbers  had  ironically 
Proposed  to  become  a  pietist  and  to  hold  devotional  meetings,  the  other 
answers,  "  Capital !  and  if  that  fails,  turn  atheist.  We  might  fall  foul  of  the 
four  gospels,  get  our  book  burned  by  the  hangman,  and  then  it  would  sell  at  a 
prodigious  rate."  And  as  Italy  is  praised  as  the  land  of  thieves,  Spiegelberg 
utters  these  significant  words :  "  Yes,  yes,  and  if  Germany  goes  on  as  it  has 
begun,  and  if  the  Bible  gets  fairly  kicked  out,  of  which  there  is  every  prospect, 
Germany,  too,  may  arrive  at  something  respectable." 

"  The  Kantian  idea  of  retriluition  is  the  point  to  which  Moser  directs  the 
attention  of  Frank  Moor.  "  The  thought  of  God  will  wake  up  a  terrible  moni- 
tor, whose  name  is  Jtjdge.  The  ditferent  destinies  of  mankind  are  balanced 
with  terrible  nicety ;  the  scale  of  life  which  sinks  here  will  rise  there,  and  that 
which  rises  here  will  sink  there.  What  was  here  temporary  affliction,  will  there 
be  eternal  triumph  ;  and  what  was  here  temporary  triumph,  will  be  there  eternal 
despair." 
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adopted,  nor  a  low  utilitarian  and  commonplace  philosophy. 
How  would  this  have  been  possible  with  the  ideal  turn  of 
his  mind  !  Nor  does  he  seek  to  free  himself  of  the  thought 
of  the  supernatural  from  pure  religion,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  himself  boldly  to  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasures. 
He  says,  I  profess  none  of  all  religions  that  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  is,  none  of  the  historical  religions  ;  and  his  at- 
tacks are  therefore  chiefly  directed  against  the  historical,  the 
positive,  which  he  could  not  harmonize  with  his  idealistic 
notions  of  the  nature  of  religion.  "  I  must  acknowledge,"  he 
writes  to  Goethe  in  1797,  "that  I  have  so  many  doubts  in 
reference  to  the  historical  in  the  Bible,  that  your  doubts  on  a 
single  fact  appear  to  me  very  moderate.  For  me,  the  Bible 
is  only  true  where  it  is  artless  ;  in  everything  else,  I  fear  a 
design  and  a  later  origin."  It  is  therefore  the  greater  distrust 
of  all  that  is  historical,  the  supposition  of  an  intentional  de- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  or  of  some  similar 
invention,  which  injured  his  taste  for  the  Bible.  Only  the 
artless  has  still  a  charm  for  the  poet,  and  even  this  was  not 
very  great.  For  the  sublimity  of  Scriptuiul  poetry,  which 
Herder  p.ppreciated  so  fully,  Schiller  manifested  little  taste,  or 
it  was  merely  transient ;  his  ideals  of  beaut}'-  were  rooted 
only  in  the  Grecian  world.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  was 
not  attracted  by  Herder's  personality,  with  which  he  was  so 
closely  connected  in  Weimar? 

But  the  farther  Schiller  departed  from  positive  Christianity, 
the  more  he  became  attached  to  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
which  he  studied  very  diligently,  and  the  results  of  which  he 
gave  in  his  poetry.  Marquis  Posa,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
Kantian  in  the  Spanish  costumes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  "  Words  of  Faith  "of  1797  preach  to  us  the  trinity  of  the 
practical  reason.^  Schiller  gives  a  disclosure  of  his  relation  to 
the  Kantian  philosophy  in  several  of  his  letters.  To  his 
friend  Koerner  he  wrote  m  1792  :  "I  have  formed  the  irre- 
vocable resolution  not  to  leave  the  Kantian  philosophy  till  I 
have  fatliomed  it,  though  this  should  cost  me  three  years." 
He  wrote  to  Kant  himself  to  assure  him  of  his  adherence  to 

1  Instead  of  the  triad — God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  we  here  have  freedom, 
virtue,  and  God  (a  God  "high  abore  time  and  space,"  having  no  relation  to, 
and  taking  no  care  of  the  world). 
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his  system,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  Herder's  not  taking 
the  same  decided  ground  in  favour  of  Kant's  philosophy. 
Schiller's  own  enthusiasm  for  Kant,  however,  lasted  only  a 
few  years.  Afterwards,  he  was  repelled  by  the  austere  and 
monkish  in  Kant's  system  of  morals,  and  though  he  did  not 
return  to  Christianity,  he  still  acknowledged  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  it  and  Kantism.  In  this  respect,  a  letter 
to  Goethe  in  1795  is  remarkable,  in  which  he  praises  the 
"  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul "  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and 
then  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  In  the  Christian  rehgion  I  find 
virtually  the  occasion  for  what  is  highest  and  noblest,  and  the 
different  manifestations  of  this  religion  in  real  life  appear  to 
me  so  offensive  and  insipid,  only  because  they  are  abortive 
representations  of  this  highest.  If  we  cling  only  to  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Christianity  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  monotheistic  religions,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  in 
nothing  else  than  an  abolition  of  the  law  of  Kant's  impera- 
tive, in  the  place  of  which  Christianity  wants  a  free  inclina- 
tion." 

Here  Schiller  was  on  the  right  track  to  the  recognition 
of  the  peculiarity  of  Cliristianity,  and  in  the  same  letter  he 
denotes  it  "  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  One  ;"  but  he  does  not 
go  any  farther  than  to  consider  Christianity  for  this  very 
reason,  as  "  an  esthetic  religion,  which  is  chiefly  beneficial  to 
the  nature  of  woman,  and  is,  therefore,  only  met  with  in  a 
tolerable  form  in  women." 

Whilst  Schiller  only  occasionally  refers  to  rehgious  and 
theological  matters  in  most  of  his  works,  we  have  a  theo- 
logical  essay  in  his  "  Mission  of  Moses,"  which  he,  however, 
completed  before  he  became  a  Kantian.  In  this  essay  his 
rationalistic  tendency  is  very  evident.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
the  effort  to  change  the  miraculous  as  related  in  the  Bible, 
and  as  it  impresses  the  fancy,  into  the  natural,  the  explicable; 
and  on  the  other,  also,  in  the  stress  he  lays  on  the  provi- 
dential, which  manifests  itself  in  the  direction  of  human  des- 
tiny, and  in  the  use  and  shaping  of  circumstances,  as  the 
kernel  separated  from  the  shell.  Schiller  recognises  the  hand 
of  Providence  in  the  history  of  Moses,  "  but  not  that  Provi- 
dence which  interferes  v/ith  the  economy  of  nature  in  the 
violent  way  of  miracles,  but  that  which  has  itself  prescribed 
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8ucli  an  economy  for  nature,  which  performs  extraordinary" 
things  in  the  most  quiet  way."  He  affirms  that  Moses, 
being  initiated  into  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  attained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  one  God,  that,  however,  instead  of  proclaiming  this 
idea  of  the  one  God  as  an  empty,  abstract  theory,  he  had 
connected  it  with  the  idea  of  the  national  Divinity  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  making  this 
national  God  the  greatest  of  all  gods ;  he  made  Him  the 
only  God,  and  hurled  all  gods  back  into  their  nothingness. 

The  truth  of  this  notion  of  Schiller  is  perhaps  this,  that  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  at  the 
same  time  appears  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  and  that  in  this  connection  of  the  monotheistic-uni- 
versal and  the  national,  the  peculiar  religious  power  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Jewish  religion  in  general  consists.  But  the 
false,  the  mistaken  in  this  idea,  is,  that  he  represents  that  as 
the  work  of  ingenious  human  calculation  and  deliberation, 
which,  according  to  the  Christian  belief,  is  the  work  of  the 
divine  education  of  the  race/  This  leads  us  to  Schiller's  views 
on  history  in  general,  and  to  his  position  as  a  historian. 

Schiller  had  become  professor  of  history  in  Jena,  without 
any  effort  of  his  to  attain  the  position,  at  a  period  when  his 
soul  was  full  of  dramatic  projects.  Thus  far,  history  had  only 
been  a  mine  of  poetry  to  him,  of  the  drama  especially,  and  it 
was  to  be  the  same  in  the  future.  In  a  letter  to  a  female 
friend  he  has  expressed  himself  clearly  on  this  subject : 
"  I  shall  always  be  a  bad  source  for  a  future  historian  who 
will  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  turn  to  me  for  authority.  But  I 
shall  probably  find  readers  and  hearers,  at  the  expense  of  his- 
toric truth,  witli  which  I  may  now  and  then  agree  philosophi- 
cally. History  in  general  is  only  a  magazine  for  my  fancy, 
and  the  objects  must  submit  to  be  "plastic  in  my  hands" 
A  hazai'dous  confession  for  a  professor  of  history  !  but,  at  the 
same  time,  an  important  confession,  which  gives  us  a  general  view 
of  the.  unhistorical  nature  of  the  wide-spread  philosophical 
mode  of  thinking  in  that  clay.  Kant  also  wanted  the  Bible  to 
be  so  used  that  you  can  make  what  you  will  out  of  it  for  the 

'  We  see  how  little  Schiller  could  transpose  himself  into  the  religious  thinking 
of  antiquity  from  the  frivolous  Voltaire-like  manner  in  which  he  derides  the 
appearance  of  God  in  the  burning  bush,  and  the  fact  uf  Moses  taking  otl'  his 
shoes. 

Q 
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sake  of  morality.  Schiller  claims  the  same  for  aesthetics,  and 
thus  the  great  and  fine  minds  knew  how  to  share  the  profits 
with  each  other,  since  now  they  degraded  history  to  the  office 
of  a  servant,  as  they  had  formerly  done  philosophy;  and  this  defi- 
ciency of  historical  taste,  I  might  say  of  historical  humility, 
which,  with  self-denial,  regards  history  as  a  power  above  the 
individual,  pervades  the  history  of  rationalism.  It  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  different  departments  of  learning,  in  law  as  well 
as  in  theology,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  art.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Schiller  lacked  all  high  views  of  history.  Some 
excellent  ideas  on  this  subject  are  expressed  in  his  academical 
introductory  discourse  :  "  What  is,  and  for  what  purpose  do 
we  study,  universal  history  ?"  In  opposition  to  the  former 
confession  so  carelessly  made,  he  here  acknowledges  that  in 
history  truth  is  the  great  consideration,  and  recognises  the  ob- 
ligation "to  he  careful  that  the  value  of  truth  inay  not  he 
diminished  in  his  hands''  Here,  however,  it  is  more  the 
generalising  philosophical  spirit  for  which  he  is  zealous  than 
the  fine  historical  sense  which  knows  how  to  seize  and  to 
estimate  that  which  is  individual,  peculiar,  in  each  nation,  age, 
and  person.  This  same  deficiency  of  taste  for  the  individual 
in  history  appears  in  Schiller's  poems,  some  characters  are  not 
only  arbitrarily  idealised,  but  changed  to  their  opposites,  and 
persons  are  made  the  bearers  of  ideas  which  are  foreign  to 
their  nature.  Schiller's  heroes  are  generally  less  the  speakers 
of  their  age  than  the  organs  through  which  he  conveys  his 
philosophy  ;  they  are  the  mirror  of  the  poet,  not  of  their  age ; 
therefore  the  plastic,  which  Goethe  could  handle  so  well,  is 
frequently  outweighed  (as  in  Racine  and  the  French  generally) 
by  the  declamatory.^  The  declamatory  requires  strong  con- 
trasts ;  and,  in  history,  Schiller's  eye  is  more  keen  for  these 
than  for  the  events  and  their  connection.  But  there  is  much 
danger  of  exaggeration,  and,  therefore,  of  untruth  in  this. 
Whoever  seeks  either  savageness  or  civilization,  nobility  or 
meanness  of  soul,  humanity  or  brutality  everywhere,  shows 
but  little  susceptibility  for  the  intermediate  grades  and 
states  of  transition,  for  the  infinite  blending  of  events  ;  lacks 
the  skill  and  patience  to  describe  characters  according  to  the 
whole  truth,  and  will  waver  between  the  oriejinal  and  its  ca- 

^  Wallcnstein's  Lager  is  a  fine  exception  to  this. 
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ricature.  It  is  a  common  law  of  history,  that  the  past  must 
serve  the  present ;  but,  above  all,  justice  must  be  done  to  the 
past,  and  we  must  not  arbitrarily  measure  the  past  by  the 
present,  and  lay  aside,  like  old  clothes,  whatever  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  age.  Rationalism, 
which  wanted  to  recoin  the  discoveries  of  history  into  cur- 
rent money,  injured  the  historical  sense,  and  hence  the  quiet, 
judicious  industry  with  which  Herder,  like  the  bee,  gathered 
the  memorials  of  history,  the  reverence  which  he  manifested 
for  the  past  and  for  the  dead  was  among  other  things 
highly  oifensive  to  Schiller.  In  harsh  expressions,  he  charges 
him  with  veneration  for  all  that  is  dead  and  antiquated,  and 
with  indifference  towards  all  that  is  alive,  and  calls  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  collects  the  materials  of  the  past,  a 
miserable  culling  of  antiquated  and  diseased  literature. 

If  we  turn  again  to  his  discourse  on  the  study  of  history, 
we  find  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  in  it  Schiller  re- 
veals the  Protestant  character  of  his  mind,  and  with  a  certain 
pride  says  that  "  he  speaks  to  Protestant  Christians."  "  The 
Christian  religion,"  he  continues,  "  has  so  much  to  do  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  world,  that  it  becomes  the  most 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world."  But  he  adds,  by 
way  of  limiting  this  remark,  "  that  neither  in  the  time  in 
which  Christianity  appeared  nor  in  the  people  in  which  it 
arose,  can  a  suflicient  explanation  for  its  appearance  be  found," 
and  he  thinks  the  reason  lies  in  a  want  of  original  sources  of 
historical  facts.  Here,  too,  philosophy,  and  a  philosophical  prag- 
matic method,  which  arranges  history  according  to  its  own 
laws,  makes  up  for  him  the  deficiency  of  sources  and  a  want 
of  the  study  of  those  that  really  exist.  Philosophy  must 
unite  the  fi'agments  and  transform  the  given  materials  into  a 
connected  whole. 

Scliiller,  then,  regards  Christianity  as  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If,  however,  those  only 
fully  can  comprehend  its  historical  position,  as  the  redeeming 
power  of  the  world,  who  have  a  deep  view  of  the  nature 
and  historical  ramification  of  sin,  it  might  be  objected 
against  Schiller  that  this  he  did  not  possess.  Even  the 
very  beginning  of  the  history  of  our  race  he  regar-ds  (in 
an  essay   on  this   subject),    from  a  point  of  view  according 
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to  wliicli  the  first  transgi-ession  of  the  divine  commandment, 
as  related  in  the  Mosaic  account,  does  not  appear  to  Be  a  mis- 
fortune, but  a  blessing.  He  sees,  with  the  ancient  Gnostics, 
no  fall  in  the  first  sin,  but  an  elevation  of  the  human  race  to 
moral  independence  on  awakening  from  the  dreams  of  child- 
hood to  real  consciousness.  Hence  he  does  not  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  a  restoration,  but  at  best  as  an  element  of  develop- 
ment in  the  progress  of  the  race  towards  humanity. 

Whilst  Schiller's  name  is  perhaps  scarcely  mentioned  in 
church  history,  much  less  his  influence  on  national  culture 
estimated  .in  it,  we  have  at  the  very  beginning  remarked, 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  consider  merely  the  ecclesiastical 
phenomena  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  to 
draw  into  the  circle  of  our  contemplations  whatever  has 
influenced  the  formation  of  ideas  in  general,  has  opened  new 
points  of  view  in  judging  of  moral  relations,  has  produced 
new  tendencies  of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  action,  and  has  thus 
most  deeply  influenced  the  progressive  development  of  Pro- 
testantism. And  who  can  deny  that  Schiller  has  been  thus 
influential  ? 

If  we  examine  Schiller's  poems  more  closely,  we  shall 
soon  agree  that  the  title,  "Christian,"  could  hardly  be 
chosen  to  indicate  their  nature,  and  still  less  shall  we  look 
for  hymns  there.  Schiller  has  been  blamed  for  not  having 
been  a  writer  of  hymns  ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  blame  him 
on  this  account.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  single  in- 
dividual to  write  a  hymn ;  the  impulse  to  it  must  lie 
in  the  age,  but  in  no  age  was  the  impulse  for  this  less 
than  in  that  in  which  Schiller  lived.  We  would  scarcely 
thank  him,  if,  to  redeem  himself  as  it  were,  he  had 
patched  together  a  few  religious  verses,  and  in  all  the  rest 
hid  still  shown  himself  a  secular  poet,  as  was  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  Uz,  Guenther,  and  others.  Schiller's  poems 
proceeded  from  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  were  the  full  ex- 
pression of  his  character.  They  all  contain  truth,  even  if  only 
subjective  truth.  Nothing  was  more  offensive  to  him  than 
the  appearance  of  hypocrisy.  Whilst  he  himself  breathed  the 
air  of  the  old  Christian  life,  he  might  write  a  poem  like  the  ' 
one  we  have  given;  afterwards  he  could  also  have  done  it  and 
xnuch  better,  as  far  as  talent  is  concerned,  but  he  could  not 
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have  done  it  consistently,  not  without  sporting  with  the  most 
holy  things,  and  this  he  was  unwilling  to  do.  Let  us  honour 
this  disposition,  and  not  be  forgetful  of  it  in  judging  of  his 
poems. 

The  fact,  however,  must  be  carefully  noticed,  that  there  is 
an  extensive  field  between  that  which  is  Christian  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  and  unchristian,  and  though  we 
do  not  vfish  to  be  too  free  with  the  name  "Christian,"  though 
we  do  not  say  that  the  moral  is  in  itself  the  Ghrisiian  (in 
which  the  error  of  rationalism  consisted),  still  we  may  admit 
that  where  we  meet  wdth  an  excellent  moral  disposition,  a 
point  is  found  where  Christianity  can  commence  its  influence, 
and  that  at  least  a  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Christianity 
has  been  removed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  moral  dignity  and 
purity  running  through  most  of  his  poems,  which  is  especially 
worthy  of  acknowledgment,  even  viewed  from  the  Christian 
standpoint.  Schiller  elevated  poetry  from  the  filth  of  sensu- 
ality, into  which  it  was  threatening  to  sink  from  an  imitation 
of  foreign  models,  into  the  pure  sphere  of  the  ideal.  Ought 
we  not  to  thank  him  for  this  as  Christians  ?  Whoever  walks 
with  Schiller,  perhaps  treads  with  him  on  giddy  heights,  may 
pass  dangerous  chasms  aud  abysses,  but  he  does  not  walk  in 
darkness,  not  in  filthy  mire,  but  always  with  his  eye  directed 
towards  the  sun,  though  this  may  hide  itself  behind  the  black 
storm-clouds  of  anxious  doubts  and  powerful  errors.  From 
such  a  dreadful  height,  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  his  "  Resigna- 
tion "  resounds,  and  lie  longingly  casts  his  eye  back  to 
the  old  Hellenistic  land  of  fables,  and  wishes  the  gods  of 
Greece  back  into  the  very  midst  of  Christianity.-^  But  in  this 
stormy  breast  a  noble  heart  beats,  which  longs  for  God,  and 
as  far  as  the  "  gods  of  Greece  "  are  concerned,  it  is  more  the 
abstract  soulless  theology  which  banishes  the  living  God 
from  tiie  world,  and  changes  all  into  dead  forces  of  nature, 
against  which  this  poein  is  directed,  than  against  real 
Christianity.      Even  when    Schiller  in  his    "  Words  of    De- 

•  His  correspondence  with  Koerner  throws  some  light  on  this  subject.  "  The 
God  whom  I  place  in  the  shade  by  the  side  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  is  not  the 
God  of  the  philosophers  (?)  nor  the  beneficial  vision  of  the  great  mass  (!)  but  it 
is  a  monster  formed  by  the  combination  of  many  weak,  false  conceptions." 
After  all,  the  God  of  philosophers ;  at  least  not  the  God  of  the  Bible. 
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liision "  appears  to  doubt  all  truth,  when  he  Tsays  that 
the  truth  never  manifests  itself  to  the  "  human  under- 
standing," when  he  calls  that  which  we  may  attain  mere 
"  guessing  and  opinion  :"  he  still  has  that  dead,  formal 
wisdom  chiefly  in  view,  which  thinks  it  can  imprison  the 
mind  in  a  "  sounding  word,"  whether  it  be  called  orthodoxy 
ov  a  philosophical  system  ;  but  he  wants  the  heavenly  faith 
to  be  preserved.  "  What  no  ear  has  heard,  no  eyes  have 
seen,  is  nevertheless  the  beautiful,  the  true ;  it  is  not 
without — there  the  fool  seeks  it ;  it  is  in  thee,  thou  art  con- 
tinually producing  it."  He  says  something  similar  in  his 
poem  on  the  Commencement  of  the  New  Century  :  "  Thou 
must  flee  from  the  bustle  of  life  to  the  holy,  silent  chambers 
of  the  heart ;  freedom  exists  only  in  the  realm  of  dreams,  and 
the  beautiful  blooms  only  in  song." 

This  retiring  to  the  inner  world  Schiller  has  in  common 
with  many  noble  minds  who,  being  ungently  touched  by  the 
external  world  and  its  formalities,  take  refuge  in  the  quiet 
home  of  the  soul.  We  honour  the  beautiful  and  the  grand 
in  this  disposition,  but  will  not  close  our  eyes  to  its  dangers. 
This  retiring  into  one's  self  may  easily  awaken  pride,  false 
self-contentedness,  Avhich  is  never  really  content,  and  which 
seeks  amends  in  despising  others.  The  morbid  in  Schiller's 
tendency,  which  was  communicated  to  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  which  finds  its  root  in  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
is  that  forced  ideality,  which  hovers  high  above  us  as  some- 
thing supermundane,  something  unattainable,  and  to  which 
we  can  only  raise  ourselves  by  the  highest  soaring  of  the 
fancy ;  whilst  Christianity  holds  to  a  historical  realization  of 
the  ideal,  which  has  already  taken  place,  in  reference  to  the 
rehwious  and  moral,  by  means  of  which  the  transformation  of 
the  human  into  the  divine  is  also  to  be  made  possible,  of 
course  not  through  a  high  poetical  or  speculative  flight  of 
thought,  but  in  the  modest  way  of  humble  waiting  and 
struQolino-.  When  Schiller  calls  to  the  Friends:  "All  in  life 
is  but  a  repetition,  and  only  the  fancy  is  eternally  young ; 
that  which  never  and  nowhere  occurred,  only  that  never  be- 
comes antiquated ;"  Christianity  answers,  "  It  has  certainly 
occurred  somewhere  ;  and  at  a  certain  time,  the  saving  grace  of 
God  has  appeared  to  all  men — we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as 
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of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth," 
and  this  it  is  which  never  becomes  antiquated,  but  an  eternal 
rejuvenescence  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  regeneration  into 
all  the  world,  ever  since  the  days  of  that  appearance. 

At  other  times,  Scliiller  himself,  when  he  descended  from 
the  ideal  heights  into  the  valley  where  men  walk,  knew  how 
to  appreciate  what  Christianity,  as  an  existing  reality,  could 
accomplish  in  the  hearts  of  men.  "  Religion  of  the  cross, 
Thou  alone  bindest  together  in  one  wreath,  that  of  humility 
and  power,  double  palms."  Thus  he  addresses  his  Knights  of 
St.  John.  And  is  it  not  spoken  from  the  depths  of  a  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  in  direct  opposition  to  an  understanding 
making  all  things  plain,  as  well  as  against  a  proud  idealism 
of  reason,  when  in  his  "  Words  of  faith  "  he  says  :  "  And  what 
no  understanding  of  the  intelligent  perceives,  is  practised  in 
simplicity  by  a  child-like  faith."  The  most  beautiful  apology 
lies  in  these  words.  Christ  himself  has  the  same  idea  when 
He  says,  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  my- 
self ;"  and,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see 
God."  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  That  the  unhappiness 
of  man  does  not  lie  in  God,  as  the  "  Resignation  "  seems  to 
indicate,  but  in  man  and  his  sinfulness,  this  was  expressed 
by  Schiller  in  his  "  Bride  of  Messina,"  with  these  words : 
"  Everywhere  the  world  is  perfect,  where  man  does  not  come 
with  his  griefs."  And  in  the  earnest  tragica,l  close  :  "  This 
one  thing  I  feel  and  clearly  understand.  That  life  is  not  the 
greatest  good,  but  guilt  the  greatest  evil." 

Schiller,  however,  leaves  the  wound  and  the  g-ap  which 
guilt  has  made  open  before  our  eyes,  and  gives  us  a  view  of 
the  depth  of  sin  without,  at  the  same  time,  leading  us  to  the 
height  where  the  debt  i'S  cancelled  and  from  whence  issues 
balm  for  the  wounded  heart. 

Though  Schiller  did  not  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  be,  however,  sometimes  had  a  faint  view, 
still  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  its  hopes.  "  Even  at  the 
gi-ave  he  awakens  hope."  Does  it  not  appear  as  if  we  heard 
Klopstock  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  when  it  is  said  :   "  We 
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mournfully  hide  seed  still  more  precious  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  hope  that  it  will  grow  up  out  of  the  tomb  to  a 
destiny"  more  beautiful." 

"  These  words,"  says  G.  Schwab,  "  through  which  the  poet 
has  won  many  thousand  hearts,  are  the  words  of  the  mourn- 
ing and  hoping  son  and  brother.  Are  they  incompatible 
vnth  the  truth  ?  Are  they  a  falsehood  and  fraud  of  our  con- 
ception ?  Then  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  is  also  an  inven- 
tion for  blockheads,  as  it  was  formerly  and  even  lately 
asserted.""^ 

Schiller  had  periods,  however,  in  which  his  look  into  the 
future  was  dark,  and  when  he  regarded  the  hope  of  immorta- 
lity as  one  of  the  supports  only  needed  by  the  moral  weakling ; 
but  still  it  appears,  that  if  the  heart  of  the  poet  himself  was 
v^ounded,  he  liked  to  lean  on  this  support,  which  rationalism 
always  honestly  defended  as  an  essential  part  of  all  religion, 
and  which  the  great  Kant  numbered  among  the  requirements 
of  the  practical  reason.  In  after  life,  Schiller,  as  alreadj" 
remarked,  turned  away  more  and  more  from  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  and  buried  himself  in  poetry,  his  proper  sphere. 
And  though  he  apparently  gained  nothing  by  this,  so  far  as 
Christianity  is  concerned,  stiU  he  gained  this  advantage,  that 
he  attained  a  clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  religious  revela- 
tions, or  that  he  at  least  accepted  a  region  lying  beyond  the 
sphere  of  our  understanding,  a  region  of  b?lieving  and  antici- 
pating knowledge,  in  which  poetry  and  religion  meet.-  Thus 
he  says  in  his  poem  "The  Artists,"  of  1789  :  "What  reason, 
growing  old,  discovered  after  thousands  of  years  had  passed 
away,  was  lying  in  symbols  of  the  beautiful  and  great  pre- 
revealed  to  the  childlike  mind." 

Suppose  this  pre-revealing  in  symbols,  in  the  artistic  sense, 
had  given  the  friends  of  Christianity  an  opportunity  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  the  poet  in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  religious  revelations  1  But  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
this.  Schiller  died  before  he  had  fully  perfected  his  convic- 
tions.     What  a  pity  he  could  not  agi-ee  with  Herder !      What 

'  We  do  not  agree  with  Schwab  when  he  thinks  Christ  is  referred  to  in  Don 
Carlos  in  these  words :  "Ever  since  mothers  have  given  birtli,  only  one — one 
has  died  so  undeservedly."  Marquis  Posa  refers  evidently  to  his  murdered 
friend ;  this  is  quite  lilce  Schiller. 
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an  influence  these  two  minds  miglit  have  exerted  by  their 
example,  if  they  had  used  the  power  at  their  command  for  the 
Kving  and  intellectual  comprehension  of  Christianity. 

From  a  person  in  intimate  connection  with  the  poet,  we 
learn  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  world-wide  histori- 
cal influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  pure,  holy  form  of 
its  Founder,  filled  him  with  continually  increasing  rever- 
ence. And  basing  his  opinion  principally  on  this  fact,  the 
orator  at  the  unveiling  of  Schiller's  statue  said  confidently, 
"  that  the  heart  of  the  great  poet  may  not  have  been  so  for 
removed  from  Him  whose  name  he  indeed  seldom  mentioned, 
but  who  still  has  a  name  above  all  other  names."  But  even 
supposing  that  Schiller  never  came  into  a  nearer  relation  to 
Christianity  than  that  indicated  in  his  works,  one  thing  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  individual  can  never  entirely  separ- 
ate himself  from  the  totality  in  which  he  lives,  and  that  every 
one,  no  matter  how  high  he  may  stand,  is  borne  by  his  age. 
This  is  true  both  of  the  errors  and  truths  which  govern  an 
age.  If  we  take  "  Christian"  in  its  widest  signification,  in 
opposition  to  heathenism  and  antiquity,  we  shall  find,  that 
Schiller's  poetry,  in  spite  of  all  the  gods  of  Greece  and  all 
his  longing  for  the  ancient  poetical  land  of  fables,  still  has  its 
root  in  Christian  history — the  Christian,  that  is,  the  modern 
view  of  the  world.  A  mode  of  contemplation,  essentially 
Christian,  lies  at  the  basis  of  his  tragedies,  "  Mary  Stuart,"  the 
"  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "  Wallenstein,"  as  well  as  of  many  of 
his  ballads  and  novels,  and  "  even  where  the  poet  handles  a 
subject  taken  from  mythology  he  transforms  it  through  his 
subjectivity.  In  short,  he  stands  on  a  position  much  higher 
than  that  of  antiquity."  And  for  this  he  is  indebted  to 
Christianity.  So  much  in  reference  to  the  question,  whether 
Schnier  is  to  be  called  a  Christian  poet.  We  must  still 
answer  the  question,  what  position  did  he  occupy  in  refer- 
ence to  Protestantism  ? 

If  Protestantism  consisted  only  in  protesting  against  false 
piety,  against  hypocrisy  and  priestly  dominion,  iu  struggling 
for  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  thought,  for  political  and 
religious  independence,  who  would  refuse  to  place  Schiller  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  combatants  ?  We,  too,  call  him  a  Protes- 
tant in  this  sense,  and  by  this  we  mean  an  honourable,  noble 
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Protestantism,  one  which,  with  all  its  partiality,  may  still  be 
clearly distinguishedfrommere noisy andlowbullying.  Schiller's 
soul  was  thoroughly  animated  with  a  noble  wrath  against  all 
that  debases  man  and  reason,  against  all  that  lowers  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  "  I  will,"  he  writes  in  reference  to  "  Don  Carlos," 
"  make  it  my  duty  to  revenge  the  prostituted  human  race,  and 
to  expose  its  ignominious  blots  to  shame."  With  these  words 
he  has  not  only  expressed  the  object  of  that  drama,  but  of  his 
entire  life.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  this  is  not  re- 
garded by  us  as  the  genuine  Protestantism  which  we  seek  and 
desire  to  follow  in  our  history,  but  that  in  this  zeal  the  chas- 
tising spirit  of  Luther  is  seen  to  some  extent,  no  one  will 
deny.^ 

It  appears  strange  to  us  that  Schiller,  as  historian,  should 
have  chosen  that  part  of  modern  history  in  which  the  reli- 
gious contest,  produced  by  the  Reformation,  is  particularly 
prominent — the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the  thirty  years' 
war,  and  the  religious  wars  of  the  French,  The  deep  reli- 
gious motives  are  indeed  not  made  most  prominent  in 
these  (Gustavus  Adolphus,  for  instance,  being  viewed  merely 
in  a  political  light),  still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  quite  a 
Protestant  tendency  manifests  itself  in  the  whole,  in  which 
we  recognize  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  But 
how  ?  did  not  Schiller,  as  poet,  covet  the  favour  of  Catholi- 
cism ?  Has  he  not,  in  his  "  Mary  Stuart,"  presented  her  as 
a  martyr  of  that  Church,  and  done  Queen  Elizabeth  great 
injustice  ?  Did  he  not,  in  his  "  Walk  to  the  Forge,"  give  a 
favourable  description  of  the  services  of  the  mass ;  and  in  his 
"  Kudolf  of  Hapsburg,"  does  he  not  defend,  the  raising  of  the 
host  and  the  ofliciating  priest  ?  I  do  not  think  that  any 
person  will  really  accuse  Schiller,  from  such  passages  as  these, 
of  a  Catholicizing  tendency, — a  tendency  which  was  much 
more  common  in  what  is  called  the  romantic  school  than 
in  him.  At  best  you  might  see  in  it  that  indiflerentism, 
which  values  a  poetical  impression  above  all  other  things, 

'  Schiller  by  no  means  sought  the  reformatory  merely  in  destroying.  ■"  To 
destroy,"  he  says,  "  is  a  business  unworthy'distinguished  power,  so  long  as  there 
is  anything  left  to  be  created."  He  recommends  "  a  judicious  indulgence  to- 
wards opinions,  feelings,  institutions,  which  contain  a  germ  of  human  dignity 
worthy  of  development." 
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and  therefore  makes  every  religious  form  subservient  to  it. 
But  even  this  is  not  necessary.  Genuine  Protestantism 
knows  how  to  value  the  forms  of  Catholic  worship  in  their 
historical  connection  and  in  their  proper  place,  and  only  a 
contracted  Puritanism  would  expect  the  poet  to  confine  him- 
self to  that  which  strictly  belongs  to  his  confession.  Neverthe- 
less the  manner  in  which  he  has  represented  Mary  Stuart  and 
Elizabeth  might  bring  the  charge  of  injustice  against  the 
poet,  since  he  has  abused  poetical  freedom  in  general  in  this 
piece,  not  only  in  idealizing  historical  personages,  but  in 
changing  them  to  their  very  opposites. 

But  enough  of  Schiller's  person.       If  we  now  ask,  what 
influence  Schiller  exerted  in  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  it 
was  exceedingly  great,  and  is  still  continuing.     Is  it  not  so  ? 
To    know    Schiller,    to    have    read  him,   to  cite  him, — this, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  regarded  as  a  proof 
that    one    belonged   to    the    educated    world,    and   in    some 
circles  is  still    so    regarded.     The  learned  world,  of  course, 
requires  more  in  our  day,  and  he  who  wants  to  pass  for  a 
man  of  superior  education  must  shrug  his  shoulders  at  the 
mention  of  Schiller  in  order  to  extol  Goethe,  though  for  the 
most  modern  portion  even  Goethe  has  become  too  old ;  above 
whom  certain  young  lords  would  like  to  be  placed.      Schiller, 
however,  still  has  his  admirers  in  all  classes  of  society  ;   and 
though   it   may  be    an   evidence  that  one  still  stands  in  a 
former  grade  of  education  if  he  admires  Schiller  exclusively, 
still  the  man  really  educated  will,  because  educated,  rejoice  at 
the  richness  of  Schiller's  genius,  and  a  vigorous  youth  will 
always  feel  the  effect  of  Schiller's  writings.     This  is  a  proof 
of  the  power  of  his  poems,  and  it  would  certainly  evince  an 
ignorance  of  the  development  of  the  national  education  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  of  Protestantism  and  its  different  elements, 
to  regard  the  influence    of  Schiller,    formerly  and  now,    as 
only     deleterious.       It  is  *only     a     one-sided     Christianity, 
which  would  keep  itself  entirely  free  from  the  influences  of 
art  and  of  cultivation  ;    such,   however,   can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  sect,  can  never  develop  itself  to  a  religion  of 
world-wide  importance.      Who  can  deny  that  the  feeling  for 
the  beautiful  and  noble,  as  nourished  by  Schiller,  is  not  only 
consistent  with    Christianity,  but  that    it    can    be    purified 
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and  ennobled  by  Christianity,  and  by  this  means  can  be 
canied  farthei'  than  Schiller  himself  did  ?  Just  as,  according 
to  the  united  testimony  of  all  sensible  men,  the  study  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  Classics  must  exert,  even  in  reference 
to  Christianity,  a  cultivating  and  refining  influence  under 
the  direction  of  a  Christian  teacher ;  so,  too,  the  German 
Classics,  which,  with  their  entire  view  of  the  world,  stand  on 
Christian  ground,  must,  in  the  hands  of  Christian  teachers, 
serve  as  means  of  cultivating  the  taste  and  of  improving  the 
language.  The  attempt  to  banish  them  from  our  schools,  or 
firesides  and  libraries,  through  Christian  zeal,  would  certainly 
not  be  advisable;  this  would  but  be  making  the  youth  lust  after 
forbidden  fruit, — it  would  even  deprive  them  of  an  essential 
part  of  their  education, — would  be  educating  them  in  a  one- 
sided manner.  But  the  overrating  of  Schiller's  poetry,  and 
the  universal  and  exclusive  reign  which  was  claimed  for  a 
while  for  this  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  writing  poetry,  are 
just  as  one-sided. 

That  everything  in  Schiller  is  not  to  be  praised, — that  in 
many  of  his  poems  there  are  objectionable  things,  even  in 
reference  to  art  and  taste,  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  as 
the  dispute  in  reference  to  the  preference  between  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  sufiiciently  proves.  The  over-rating  is,  however, 
still  more  partial  in  reference  to  morality,  and  where  held 
fanatically,  may  take  a  hostile  position  towards  Christianity. 
But  as  every  tendency  developes  partially  for  a  while,  till 
overcome,  or  at  least  confined  to  its  proper  limits  by  another, 
so  it  was,  too,  in  this  case.  The  more  Schiller's  mode  of 
thinking  embraced  elements  which  were  opposed  to  the 
then  prevalent  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  mode  of  think- 
ing, the  more  eagerly  did  the  youth,  longing  for  some- 
thing fresh  and  new,  receive  his  writings.  "  The  Words  of 
Faith "  had  now  more  influence  on  many  young  men  than 
the  Apostles'  creed,  which  they  had  thoughtlessly  learned 
from  their  catechism  ;  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  language 
transported  many  minds  to  a  kind  of  sentimental  enthusiasm, 
and  the  ideal  striving  for  the  divine  satisfied,  "  though  it 
might  everywhere  lead  to  stumbling,"  many  who  did  not 
care  much  for  the  stumbling.  Instead  of  seeking  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  the  difficult,  toilsome  way  of  Christian  repentance, 
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and  of  working  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
it  was  easier  to  join  in  the  song  with  the  joyous  companions : 
"  All  sins  shall  be  forgiven,  and  hell  shall  be  no  more." 

But  we  must  not  judge  too  harshly  of  this  phenomenon. 
We  must  not  see  mere  wickedness  and  hard-heartedness  in  it, 
nor  always  even  a  formal  aversion  to  Christianity.  Tlie 
forms  in  which  Christianity  expressed  itself  had  really  become 
too  narrow  for  the  impetuous  spirit  of  the  age.  Secular 
education  had  overtaken,  and  even  surpassed  the  religious. 
There  were  still  learned  and  believing  theologians,  but  only  a 
few  who,  furnished  with  the  spirit  of  Herder,  could  satisfy, 
or  even  attempted  to  satisfy,  both  the  requirements  of  the 
mind  and  conscience,  both  the  requirements  of  the  Church 
and  of  learning  ;  and  those  who  did  attempt  it  were  led  to 
an  awkward  position,  and  ran  the  risk  of  Mling  into  the 
bad  state  of  being  half-way  between  the  two.  Even  Herder 
himself,  as  we  have  already  seen,  did  not  at  all  times  seem 
equal  to  the  great  task  of  presenting  Christianity  and 
humanity  in  their  unity.  How  can  we  then  be  surprised,  if 
many  preachers,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  dryness  of 
Kant's  doctrines,  and  who  felt  that  more  was  needed  to 
elevate  and  inspire  the  soul  of  man  than  Kant's  imperative, 
now  made  use  of  Schiller's ;  that  they  brought  before  the 
people  from  the  pulpit  their  favourite  poet,  whom  they  had 
applauded  in  the  theatre,  and  either  cited  from  his  works,^  or 
else  preached  in  bombastic  Schillerian  phrases  ?  It  was, 
therefore,  attempted  to  supply  what  rationalism  lacked  in 
depth  of  feeling,  by  sentimentality,  in  which  there  of  course 
could  be  no  want  of  hollow  declamation.  Frequently,  indeed, 
the  diyness  of  an  insipid  morality,  and  the  shallowness  of  a 
flowery  bombast,  are  mingled  in  the  same  sermon. 

'  How  many  sermons  commenced  with  the  words,  "  There  are  moments  in 
human  life."  » 
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XVII. 

SALZMANN,  CAMPE,  PESTALOZZI,  HAMANN,  AND 
CLAUDIUS. 

CHANGES  IN    EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. SALZMANN,    CAiIPE,  PESTA- 
LOZZI, AND    HIS    RELATION    TO    CHRISTIANITY. INFLUENCE 

OF  PESTALOZZIANISM  ON   THE    RELIGIOUS    MODE    OF    THINK- 
ING.  HAMANN  :    SKETCH  OF  HIS   LIFE  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM 

HIS  WORKS. CLAUDIUS,  THE  WANDSBECK  MESSENGER. 

The  changes  wrought  in  the  way  of  viewing  all  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  were  thoroughgoing. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  new  break  forth  and  battle  fiercely 
with  the  old.  What  Kant  had  done  in  philosophy,  utterly 
destroying  the  fabric  of  former  days,  and  constructing  an 
entirely  changed  science  of  thought,  Schiller  (and  Goethe)  had 
done  in  literature.  Kant  and  Schiller,  diverse  as  their  courses 
were,  and  dissimilar  as  were  the  provinces  of  labour,  brought 
about  the  same  results :  the  one  as  philosopher  by  his  rigid 
dialectics  ;  the  other,  as  poet,  by  his  singularly  attractive  use 
of  speech  ;  the  one  from  the  professor's  chair,  the  other  frora 
the  stage.  Both  found  common  ground  in  the  tendency  to 
analyse,  to  overthrow  the  old  ecclesiastical  formulae,  and  to 
search  after  an  ideal  moral  standpoint,  wliich,  instead  of  rest- 
ino-  on  the  positive  foundations  of  a  traditional  faith,  should 
rest  solely  on  free  inquiry,  and  the  irrefragable  results  of 
human  reasoning.  Thus  Kantianism  led  to  rationalism,  and 
Schiller's  poetry  prepared  the  way  for  that  aesthetic  sentimen- 
talism  which  should  relieve  so  gratefully  the  dryness  of  ra- 
tionalism. In  the  same  category  with  the  new  philosophy 
and  the  new  poetry,  stood,  at  least  in  some  regards,  the  new 
theories  of  education.  Not  that  these  were  first  propagated 
for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  to  the  young  the  novel 
views  of  the  age  ;  but  Avithout  any  formal  union  with  those 
who  advanced  those  views,  and  acting  apparently  independent 
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of  them,  yet  the  educational  organs  chimed  in  with  the  rational- 
ising tendencies  of  the  times. 

Even  before  Kant  propounded  his  philosophy,  and  before 
Scliiller's  name  was  everywhere  heard,  the  principles  of  Rous- 
seau had  gained  a  lodgment  in  German  minds,  and  had  begun 
to  exert  influence ;  more  especially  in  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, since  Basedow  had  established  his  institute  and  pub- 
lished his  views.  Formerly  it  had  been  the  church  which 
took  the  initiative  in  educational  affairs  and  controlled  them 
absolutely,  but  they  now  passed  beyond  ecclesiastical  control. 
One  institute  on  Basedow's  plan  followed  another  in  quick 
succession  ;  one  method  of  instruction  speedily  crowded  out 
another.  Salzmann  and  Campe  took  up  the  mantle  of  Base- 
dow, and  tried,  like  their  predecessor,  to  reach  theology  through 
an  educational  reform,  and  to  make  the  church  an  entirely 
changed,  if  not  totally  needless,  institution. 

We  turn  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  Salzmann  and 
Campe,  the  followers  of  Basedow  in  the  educational  field,  and 
who  carried  out,  in  the  same  line,  the  work  that  he  began. 

Christian  Gotthilf  Salzmann,  born  the  same  year  with 
Herder,  1744,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erfurt,  had  been  edu- 
cated for  the  pulpit,  and  had  preached  for  a  time  in  Erfurt ; 
but,  in  1781,  he  relinquished  his  appointment  of  his  own 
accord  in  order  to  labour  with  Basedow  in  the  Philanthropiu, 
the  new  school  at  Dessau.  While  a  clergyman,  he  had  pub- 
lished a  number  of  educational  pajjers,  in  which  he  attacked 
those  who  held  to  the  old  routine  method,  and  he  had  also 
published  his  rationalistic  views  of  religion.  He  was  especially 
severe  on  the  orthodox  mode  then  in  vogue,  of  committing 
verses  and  theological  statements  which  children  do  not  under- 
stand, and  says  :  "  that  he  would  prefer  that  a  son  of  his 
should  rob  a  bird's  nest  than  learn  the  Catechism."  In  Dessau 
the  department  of  religion  was  entrusted  to  him;  and  at  the 
public  worship  of  the  schoot  he  delivered  the  discourses  which 
he  pubHshed  in  1  783.  In  these  discourses,  morality  is  the 
main  topic,  although  there  is  not  lacking  a  distinctive  religious 
tone,  especially  in  those  which  treat  of  the  Omnipresence  and 
Omniscience  of  God.  Salzmann  was  unquestionably  pervaded 
with  religious  feeling,  and  this  proclaims  itself  in  all  his  vn:it- 
ings,  even  in  his  romances,  and  most  of  all  in  his  sermons. 
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In  178  i  he  left  Dessau  and  founded  the  institution  of  Schrip- 
feuthal,  near  Gotha,  and  soon  witnessed  among  his  pupils 
representatives  of  every  country  in  Europe.  The  reputation  of 
this  school  was  at  its  height  at  the  opening  of  this  century, 
since  which  time  it  has  declined.  During  its  flourishing 
epoch  he  took  pains  to  disseminate  the  new  principles  with 
which  he  proposed  to  regenerate  education,  to  overthrow  the 
lifeless  orthodoxy  which  opposed  him.  His  rehgious  style  was 
often  tainted  by  a  kind  of  obscure  dreaminess,,  and  a  superfluity 
of  imagery  which  is  almost  never  met  with  elsewhere  among 
the  rationalists,  who  are  usually  devoid  of  this,  even  to  bald- 
ness. The  spirituality  of  Salzmann  is  unquestionable  ;  and 
though  his  antagonism  to  the  church  seems  to  indicate  the 
absence  of  religion,  yet  he  was  indebted  to  Christianity  for  his 
tender  feelings.  Basedow  and  Campe  were  very  different 
men  in  this  regard  from  Salzmann,  and  should  never  be  con- 
founded with  him,  Salzmann  had  a  great  deal  of  Schiller's 
sentimentahsm  ;  but  he  ought  to  be  always  remembered,  not 
as  hard  and  dry,  but  as  devout  and  sympathetic.  It  is  all  the 
more  sad  to  see  such  a  man  thrown  from  religious  associations 
and  converted  into  an  antagonist,  because  he  was  capable  of 
better  things. 

Less  a  man  of  feeling  than  Salzmann,  was  Joachim  Hein- 
rich  Campe,  who  had  been  educated  as  a  theologian  from  his 
childhood,  and  was  for  a  time  chaplain  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  but  afterwards  director  of  the  Philanthropin 
at  Dessau.  Later  still,  he  founded  an  institution  of  his  own 
at  Hamburg.  He  died  at  Brunswick  in  1818,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  He  was  always  in  entire  antagonism  to  the 
sentimentality  which  was  inspired  by  the  later  literature  of 
his  country.  He  reckoned  poetry  as  one  of  the  unproductive 
arts,  which  had  its  highest  mission  in  an  age  of  barbarism,  as 
a  poor  substitute  for  reason  ;  but  now  poetry  would  be  like  a 
lantern  in  broad  daylight.  With  almost  puritanic  rigour,  he 
.  refused  to  allow  his  daughter  to  associate  with  men  of  letters, 
who,  he  thought,  diflered  little  from  seducers  of  youth. 
Campe  is  well  known  in  Germany  as  the  great  apostle  of 
utility,  and  the  man  who  knew  how  to  make  himself  useful 
always  and  everywdiere,  was  the  ideal  which  he  constantly 
held  up.     Self-reliance,  too,  was  a  theme  frequently  enforced 
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by  him,  and  the  favourite  motto  of  his  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
"  God  helps  them  who  help  themselves."  To  gain  the  victory 
over  oneself,  he  considered  worth  the  struggle  of  a  life. 
Bitter  as  he  was  in  his  antagonism  to  the  old  faith,  he 
was  a  devout  believer  in  a  Providence  which  overrules  all  the 
events  of  life,  and  therefore  can  be  a  hearer  of  prayer. 

The  side  of  Campe's  character  to  be  kept  in  honour,  and 
which  has  little  justice  done  it,  is  his  moral  correctness,  and 
the  fixedness  of  his  adherence  to  his  own  religious  ideas. 
Despite  all  his  bitterness  to  orthodoxy  and  even  to  Christianity, 
Campe  was  a  thoroughgoing  reformer.  This  showed  itself 
even  in  the  domain  of  language,  in  his  efforts  to  get  rid  of  all 
foreign  words,  which  had  become  grossly  abundant  since  the 
French  rule.  His  effort  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  puri- 
fying of  language  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  purifying  of 
morals ;  and,  in  Campe,  the  effort  to  do  both  grew  mani- 
festly from  the  same  root.  He  wished  to  do  his  work 
thoroughly;  but  he  set  about  it  in  true  rationalistic  fashion, 
that  is,  from  an  abstract  theory  without  regard  to  historical 
development.  It  is  with  speech  as  with  religion,  and  with 
words  as  with  dogmas.  No  one  can  sit  in  the  study  and  issue 
mandates  which  will  be  obeyed,  and  impose  authority  upon 
others  which  will  be  recognised.  Campe  wanted  to  anticipate 
the  natural  development  of  speech,  and  set  words  of  his  own 
coinage  in  the  place  of  the  foreign  intruders  ;  but  his  right  to 
give  them  citizenship  was  not  admitted.  Language,  like  reli- 
gion, must  be  formed  under  the  influence  of  many  concurring 
causes ;  it  must  be  born  out  of  the  needs  of  life,  as  it  was 
with  Luther;  and  as,  indeed,  it  was  with  Goethe,  who,  with 
all  his  use  of  foreign  words,  did  more  for  the  German  lan- 
guage than  Campe  with  all  his  new  formations.  And  it  has 
been  just  so  in  religion  :  rationalism,  with  all  its  correct  theory 
of  progress,  has  never  been  able  to  dictate  so  orderly  and 
natural  an  advance  as  the  untrammelled  developments  of 
time. 

The  thing  needed  in  the  department  of  education  was  not 
only  that  theories  should  be  advanced  and  institutions 
founded,  but  that  a  man  should  especially  arise  from  the 
people,  who  would  give  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
beautiful  work  of  training  the  young  to  that  for  which  the 
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uge  longed.  Such  a  man  was  Pestalozzi.  If  Christ  says,  "  Bj 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  and  "  Wlioso  shall  receive  a 
child  receiveth  me ;"  if  He  praises  active  love  as  the  trait  by 
which  His  disciples  may  be  known  ;  if  He  contrasts  the  con- 
fidence in  God,  which  takes  no  care  for  the  morrow,  but  leaves 
all  care  to  its  heavenly  Father,  with  the  bustling  and  driving 
of  the  heathen  ; — then  the  question  whether  John  Henry  Pes- 
talozzi was  a  Christian  Vv'ould  soon  be  decided.-^  Public  opinion 
has  lately  been  divided  in  reference  to  him  as  well  as  Schiller, 
— -some  denying  and  others  warmly  defending  his  claim  to 
Christianity.  In  discussing  questions  of  this  kind,  special  care 
nuist  be  taken  to  avoid  all  excitement,  and  above  all,  first  to 
gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  proposed  question.  When 
the  Bible  on  the  one  hand  admonishes  us  to  try  the  spirits  ; 
and  on  the  other,  calls  to  us.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man's  servant  ?  we  have  enough  to  guide  us  in  our 
mode  of  procedure.  History  certainly  has  the  right  of  sum- 
moning all,  even  the  noblest  of  men,  before  its  tribunal,  and 
hence  a  history  which  proposes  to  give  the  development  of 
Christian  life  in  its  various  forms,  has  a  right  to  ask  in  refer- 
ence to  every  man  :  in  what  relation-  does  he  stand  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  how  far  do  we  recognize  in  him  the  Christian 
principle  so  far  as  this  is  known  to  us  ? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  want  of  love  or  mark 
of  ingj-atitude,  if  in  reference  to  men  whom  we  must  personally 
esteem  highly  and  regard  as  the  leaders  of  their  age,  we  ask 
the  question  (as  we  do  now  in  reference  to  Pestalozzi),  in  what 
relation  did  they  stand  to  Christianity?  We  must,  however,  be 
careful  not  to  judge  the  person;  and  even  where  we  lix  our 
attention  on  the  opinions  we  must  remember  that  we,  as  weak 
men,  may  easily  err,  either  because  our  standard  of  Christianity 
is  not  always  correct,  or  that  we  do  not  know  the  facts  in 
t!ie  case  sufficiently  to  form  an  accurate  judgment.  The  cause 
(jf  truth  can  only  be  promoted  by  such  investigations,  if  con- 

'  "  The  peculiarity  of  my  powers  consisted  in  the  vivacity  with  which  my 
heart  impelled  me  to  give  and  seek  love  wherever  it  could  be  found,  to  act  in  a 
friendly  and  agreeable  manner,  to  endure,  to  forbear,  and  to  conquer  self.  I 
knew  of  no  greater  joy  of  life  than  the  eye  of  gratitude  and  the  confidential 
grasp  of  the  hand.  I  sought  the  poor  and  gladly  tarried  with  them."  Need  we 
anything  besides  this  confession  of  his  ? 
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ducted  with  care  and  modesty,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love  and  entirely  for  the  sake  of  truth  ;  for  a  great  mind  is  as 
little  really  honoured  by  an  unconditional  admiration  without 
any  criticism,  as  it  can  be  dishonoured  by  passionate  abuse 
and  a  mania  for  censuring.  We  will,  therefore,  first  consider 
the  nature  and  activity  of  Pestalozzi,  and  then  as  far  as 
possible  form  a  judgment  of  his  position  in  reference  to 
Christianity.  In  doing  this  we  shall  make  use  of  the  sketch 
given  only  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
schoolmen.^ 

Pest-alozzi  was  born  in  Zurich,  January  12,  1746.  He 
early  lost  his  father,  and  was  trained  by  his  mother,  whose 
pecuniary  embarrassments  were  great,  and  under  the  eye  of 
his  grandfather,  a  pious  evangelical  minister  of  the  simple 
old-fashioned  style.  His  progress  at  school  was  not  very 
great.  He  was  awkward  in  his  intercourse  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  his  teacher  predicted  that  he  would  never  greatly 
excel.  Thoughtlessness,  absence  of  mind,  and  carelessness 
occasioned  him  many  difficulties ;  but  his  rich  mind  made 
amends  for  the  rough  external  impressions  flowing  from  these 
sources,  and  a  genial  gaiety  assisted  him  in  overcoming 
the  most  grievous  matters.  When,  however-,  revolting  in- 
justice was  exercised  towards  him,  he  manifested  the  same 
defying  spirit  which  was  shown  by  the  young  Lavater. 

Whilst  Basedow,  Salzmann,  and  Campe^  all  made  theology 
their  profession,  Pestalozzi  soon  abandoned  it  and  studied  law  ; 
but  he  also  left  this  study  with  the  full  determination  to  be- 
come a  schoolmaster.  And  he  did  become  such, — a  school- 
master such  as  is  rarely  seen,  the  "  schoolmaster  of  the  human 
race,"  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  has  called  him.  He  commenced 
at  the  very  foundation,  and  this  is  the  reason  he  excelled  so 
nobly.  In  Neuhof,  by  Lenzburg,  where  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  an  attempt  at  rural  economy,  he  founded  his  school 
for  the  poor  in  1775,  and  Isaac  Iselin  of  Basle  w^as  one  of  the 
first  to  assist  him.  This  friend  also  helped  him  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  popular  work,  "  Lienhard  and  Gertrude,"  1781, 

'  Heiissler. 

"  These  all  used  tljelr  influence  in  spreading  the  philanthvopinic  system  of 
education. — Tk. 
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■which  Pestalozzi  had  written  on  the  blank  pages  of  old  account- 
books  in  order  to  save  paper.  Pestalozzi  himself  acknowledged 
that  without  this  noble  friend  Iselin,  he  would  perhaps  have 
remained  obscure  in  the  depths  of  his  misery;  for  few  knew 
how  to  estimate  his  inner  worth,  since  he  was  early  treated 
with  ingratitude,  his  best  motives  being  misinterpreted, 
and  his  unskilfulness  in  the  management  of  his  household 
affairs  occasioning  him  many  difficulties.  Pestalozzi  appeared 
in  the  height  of  his  glory  during  the  misfortunes  that 
burst  upon  Germany  from  France,  when  in  the  year  1798, 
on  the  smoking  ruins  of  Stanz,  he,  assisted  by  the  Swiss 
directory,  became  a  faithful  and  loving  father  to  the  orphans, 
shared  every  morsel  with  them,  slept  with  them,  and  was 
neither  estranged  from  them  by  their  disgusting  appearance 
nor  by  the  unreasonable  judgments  of  others,  till  the  storms 
of  war  drove  him  away  and  shattered  the  orphan  asylum. 
He  now  became  teacher  in  one  of  the  lowest  schools  of  Burg- 
dorf,  and  there  applied  his  method  of  elementary  instruction 
which,  after  contending  with  prejudices  for  a  long  while, 
elicited  the  first,  though  rather  limited,  acknowledgment  of 
the  public  authorities  of  schools. 

Pestalozzi's  labours  in  teaching  first  began  to  attract  gene- 
ral attention  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  founded 
a  school  of  his  own  in  Burgdorf  "  The  Mother's  Book,"  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1803  made  a  sensation;  it  became  "the 
corner-stone  of  his  new  method,"  and  from  that  time  men 
a.lso  came  from  a  distance  to  assist  in  the  institution.  The 
praise  of  the  extraordinary  results  drowned  the  clamour  of 
the  opponents.  Many  of  these  changed  their  views  by  seeing 
the  effects.  Pestalozzi's  name  became  European  ;  how  could 
his  native  land  then  leave  him  unnoticed  any  longer  ?  The 
Helvetian  government  declared  the  institution  at  Burgdorf  a 
public  one,  belonging  to  the  nation,  and  connected  with  it  a 
seminary  for  teachers.  But  soon  the  state  of  affairs  changed. 
The  Helvetian  government  resio-ned,  the  castle  became  the 
seat  of  an  upper  bailiff,  and  the  institution  was  transferred  to 
Iferten  (Yverdon).  It  now  grew  in  extent,  and  attained 
a  European  distinction.  Pupils  were  sent  from  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  from  Ptussia  and  North 
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America.  Those  desirous  of  learning  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  study  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  which  now  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  lively  public  discussion.  Pestalozzi  was  now 
no  longer  alone.  Other  teachers  came  to  his  assistance, 
who  excelled  him  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  mingled 
their  ideas  with  his.  The  intimate  family  circle  increased 
till  it  became  a  small  state  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of 
warlike  dispositions  and  manifold  collisions.  The  confusion 
kept  increasing,  and  finally  the  work  so  outgrew  the  founder 
that  it  threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  Let  us  not  trace 
any  farther  the  sad  picture  of  the  dissolution  which  still 
stands  vividly  before  the  minds  of  all ;  nor  will  we  here  stir 
up  the  unpleasant  contests  which  filled  our  public  jour- 
nals before  the  more  important  political  disorders  engrossed 
the  public  mind.  Pestalozzi  has  been  elevated  above  them. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  institution  in  1825,  he  returned  to 
Neuhof,  where  he  had  commenced  his  activity,  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  house  of  his  grand- 
child, his  only  descendant.  He  died  at  Bruges,  February  1 7, 
1827,  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  political  storms. 
On  the  19th  his  body  was  buried  in  the  snow-covered  earth 
of  Birr,  with  quiet,  unostentatious  funeral  services,  and  the 
simple  songs  of  the  village  youth. 

We  cannot  here  examine  the  method  itself,  which  aims 
at  the  complete  development  of  man,  as  its  main  object, 
corresponding  with  that  towards  which  the  age,  with  its 
call  for  humanity,  was  pressing.  Besides,  the  most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  most  important  principles  of  this 
method,  and  much  to  which  Pestalozzi  gave  the  first  impulse 
is  still  used  in  our  schools  and  families,  though  very  properly 
with  many  restrictions  and  amplifications.  The  aim  of 
modern  education  is  living  instruction,  instead  of  the  dead 
mechanism  killing  the  spirit,  and  also  the  conscious  and 
skilful  management  of  the.  simplest  elements  of  our  thinking 
in  number,  word,  and  form ;  and  though  a  new  mechanism 
has  frequently  planted  itself  by  the  side  of  the  old,  though 
the  letter  has  attempted  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  the 
spirit,  still,  upon  the  whole,  the  public  schools  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  have  made  considerable  progress.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  was  all  accomplished  by  Pestalozzi.      It 
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has  been  shown  that  the  most  of  what  he  introduced  into 
practice  had  already  been  advanced  by  others  at  an  earher 
period,  as  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Comenius.  But  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that  what  Rousseau  attempted  only  with 
an  imaginary  pupil  was  applied,  with  modifications,  of  course, 
by  Pestalozzi  to  real  ones,  and  that  he  gathered  the  scattered 
ideas  into  a  focus.  It  is  so  with  all  new  ideas.  It  can 
even  be  said  of  Christianity,  that  many  of  its  teachings 
and  moral  laws  already  existed,  and  so,  too,  before  the 
time  of  Luther  others  had  thought  of  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  But  who  is  not  reminded  of  the  egg  of  Columbus  in 
this  connection  ?  The  very  thing  that  connects  a  memorable 
deed  with  a  man  and  his  name  is  that  where  others  guess, 
think,  doubt,  expect,  hope,  and  try,  he  acts  decidedly,  and 
with  lightning  power,  and  puts  into  practice  what  to  others 
was  only  type  and  shadow  and  mere  theory,  gives  the  thought 
word,  the  word  flesh  and  blood,  and  makes  it  a  reality.  In 
this  matter  the  services  of  men  are,  of  course,  to  be  praised 
less  than  the  Providence  which  always  sends  the  chosen  per- 
son, at  the  proper  time,  to  perform  its  bidding,  as  with  Pes- 
talozzi, then  lets  him  retire,  so  that  others  may  complete 
what  he  commenced.  We  have  yet  to  form  an  estimate  of 
Pestalozzi's  position  in  reference  to  Christianity,  and  especi- 
ally its  evangelical  Protestant  form. 

That  Pestalozzi,  as  well  as  Basedow,  Salzmann,  and  Campe, 
opposed  the  common  course  of  the  so-called  orthodoxy,  which 
thought  the  whole  work  was  accomplished  when  it  had 
beaten  the  Catechism  into  the  heads  of  the  children,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  all  its  orthodoxy,  forgot  the  true  faith,  and,  above 
all,  true  loVe  ;  and  that  he  opposed  the  corrupt  Christianity  of 
memory  and  formulas,  or  the  "palmer-science,"  as  he  called  it, 
no  one  can  blame  him.  In  this  nothing  but  Protestantism 
can  be  seen,  which  regards  the  essence  more  than  the  form, 
and  the  spirit  more  than  the  letter.  But  it  is  another  ques- 
tion how  far  this  essence  was  clear  to  his  own  mind,  and  in 
how  far  his  work  proceeded  from  the  inmost  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  are  permitted  to  express  our  doubts,  whether  he  under- 
stood the  nature  of  Christianity  in  its  full  importance,  the 
more  freely,  because  he  himself  as  late  as  1  820  acknowledged. 
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-"  Till  the  end  of  my  days  I  shall  remain  in  a  kind  of  ob- 
scurity as  far  as  most  of  my  views  are  concerned,  but  in  a 
holy  obscurity,  the  only  light  in  which  I  can  live."  These 
words  are  tlie  key  with  which  much  may  be  unlocked. 
Still  in  this  obscurity  many  stars  rose  which  inspired  him 
with  courage  while  journeying  over  the  hard  road  marked 
out  for  him.  Whoever  searches  in  Pestalozzi  for  the  theolo- 
gian or  the  dogmatist,  who  can  give  an  exact  account  of  his 
faith,  seeks  in  vain.  He  differs  from  Basedow,  Campe,  and 
Salzmann,  since  he  did  not  attempt  to  theologize,  or  to  render 
Christianity  rational,  as  they  did.^  He  was  too  little  inter- 
ested in  this,  since  he  wished  to  apply  all  things  directly  to 
life  ;  and  he  was  as  little  satisfied  by  the  common  rationalism 
as  by  orthodoxy. 

In  religion  Pestalozzi  was  simply  an  emotional  being,  a 
child  of  impressions.  The  religious  feeling  seemed  rather  to 
come  on  him  in  moments  of  inspiration  than  in  those  of  re- 
flection, and  failed  to  control  his  entire  nature  uniformly.  He 
therefore  exerted  the  greatest  religious  influence  over  others 
in  such  moments  as  in  prayer  ;  and  that  he  could  pray  fer- 
vently was  acknowledged  by  those  even  who  attacked  his 
Christianity.  And  though  the  religious  exercises  of  the  insti- 
tution were  less  edifying,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
moralizing,  still  Pestalozzi  did  not  favour  this  ;  he  lamented 
that  the  Bible  was  so  little  read,  and  said  it  had  been 
different  in  his  day.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things  improved  ; 
but  according  to  an  official  report  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Diet  in  1810,  it  is  repeatedly  asserted  that  for  those 
who  are  to  be  confirmed,  the  proper  instruction  in  Christi- 
anit}^  is  to  begin  after  a  course  of  instruction  in  natural  reli- 
gion, and  only  by  special  request  of  the  parents.  By  this 
means  Christianity  was,  of  course,  taken  from  the  institu- 
tion, instead  of  being  a  light  to  all  in  the  house. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Christianity 
was  in  such  a  crisis  that  it  was  diflicult  for  individuals,  in 
the  great   confusion  of   opinions,  to  get  correct    notions  of 

1  He  taught  that  "  Faith  must  proceed  from  faith,  and  not  from  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  things  believed  ;  love  must  proceed  from  love, 
and  not  from  the  knowledge  of  love  and  what  is  lovely ;  and  art,  too,  must  pro- 
ceed from  ability,  and  not  from  mere  talk  of  ability  and  art." 
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matters.  Pestalozzi  expressed  himself  variously  in  reference 
to  Christianity.  At  one  time  he  says,  "  I  regard  it  as 
nothing  else  than  the  purest  and  noblest  modification  of  the 
doctrine  of  elevating  the  spirit  above  the  flesh,  and  this  doc- 
trine I  regard  as  the  great  mystery,  and  only  possible  means 
by  which  the  inmost  nature  of  our  being  may  be  truly  en- 
nobled, or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  means  of  attaining  the 
dominion  over  the  flesh  through  the  inner  development  of  the 
purest  feelings  of  love.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  essence  of 
Christianity ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  many  persons  are, 
according  to  their  nature,  capable  of  becoming  Christians,"  and 
he  really  confesses  that  he  is  not  a  Christian,  because  he  did  not 
find  in  himself  the  ability  to  attain  to  self-perfection  by  that 
conquering  of  the  flesh.  But  at  another  time  he  acknow- 
ledges Christ  as  the  only  High  Priest  who  has  taught  us  to 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  he  even  speaks  of  an 
adoration  of  Christ  as  a  necessary  condition  for  becoming 
his  disciple,  and  wishes  for  himself  and  humanity  that 
the  blessed  days  might  return  in  which  men  could  truly 
rejoice  in  the  Redeemer.  In  his  report  to  the  public  in 
1820  he  says,  "I  consider  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptural  histories,  and  especially  of  the  life,  sufferings,  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  study  of  the  sublimest  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible  with  a  childlike,  believing  spirit,  the  begin- 
ning and  essence  of  what  is  necessary  for  religious  instruction, 
and  then  above  all  things  a  father!}^  care  to  make  the  children 
feel  the  worth  of  prayer  oftered  in  faith."  It  may  be  seen 
from  an  address  delivered  to  his  household  in  1818,  how 
much,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  Pestalozzi  was  penetrated  by 
faith,  and  that  he  thought  the  salvation  of  the  world  as  well 
as  his  household  was  to  be  expected  only  from  Christ — and 
in  this  the  essence  of  Christianity  certainly  consists,  however 
differently  it  may  be  viewed  by  different  minds.  After 
the  old  man  of  seventy-three  had  held,  as  it  were,  a  gene- 
ral confession,  and  had  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  all  for 
the  institution,  already  beginning  to  sink,  he  closes  with 
these  words  :  " '  Love  one  another,  as  Christ  has  loved  us.' 
'  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not  ; 
charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked. 
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thinketli  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  belie veth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things.'  Friends  !  Brethren  !  '  Bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  heap 
coals  of  lire  on  the  heads  of  your  enemies,  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  on  your  wrath  ;  when  thou  bringest  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and 
offer  thy  gift.'  " 

"  Let  all  relentless  severity  be  far  from  our  house,  let  it 
not  even  be  exercised  towards  those  who  treat  us  with  injustice. 
Let  all  human  severity  be  lost  in  the  mildness  of  our  faith. 
Let  no  one  say  that  Christ  did  not  love  him  who  was  sinful 
and  did  wrong.  He  did  love  him.  He  loved  him  with  a 
divine  love.  He  died  for  him.  He  did  not  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners  to  repentance.  He  did  not  find  the  sinner  a 
believer,  but  made  him  such,  gave  him  faith  through  His 
own  faith.  He  did  not  find  him  humble,  He  made  him 
humble  by  His  humility.  Verily,  verily,  it  is  with  the  sub- 
lime, divine  service  of  humility  that  He  conquered  the  pride 
of  sinners,  and  fastened  them  by  faith  to  His  divine,  loving 
heart.  Friends  !  Brethren !  If  we  do  this,  if  we  love  one 
another,  as  Christ  loved  us,  we  shall  overcome  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  oppose  the  aim  of  our  lives,  and  shall  be  able  to 
found  the  welfare  of  our  house  on  that  eternal  rock  on  which 
God  Himself  has  founded  the  welfare  of  humanity  through 
Jesus  Christ." 

After  having  attempted  to  give  a  picture  of  Pestalozzi  him- . 
self,  especially  in  his  relation  to  Christianity,  the  question  yet 
remains  how  far  his  activity  influenced  the  entire  character 
and  tendency  of  the  age.  At  first  view  this  influence  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  very  great,  if  we  think  only  on 
Pestalozzi's  method  in  its  strict  form.  This  was  as  much 
opposed  on  the  one  hand  as  applauded  on  the  other.  And 
this  opposition  was  not* only  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
orthodox,  but  those  even  who  yielded  to  a  rationalistic  mode 
of  thinking,  as  Niemeyer,  felt  it  their  duty  to  call  attention 
to  the  disadvantages  and  one-sided  application  of  the  method, 
while  they  were  perfectly  just  to  the  person  of  Pestalozzi. 
We  think  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  on  his  age  was  much 
greater   than   simply   that  produced  by   his  method.      It  is 
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nearly  the  same  with  him  as  it  was  with  Kant  and  his 
philosophy.  Relatively  speaking,  there  were  but  few  real 
Kantians  adhering  to  the  system  in  all  its  particulars;  and  yet 
we  have  seen  that  Kantism  had  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
times,  so  that  many,  without  either  knowing  or  intending  it, 
thought  in  a  Kantian  manner.  It  frequently  seems  as  if  cer- 
tain ideas,  when  once  suggested,  dwell  in  the  air,  and  are 
breathed  by  humanity.  This  was  the  case  with  those  ad- 
vanced by  Pestalozzi.  Although  it  was  attempted,  even 
during  his  life,  to  deprive  him  of  the  sceptre  ;  and  though 
there  was  much  discussion  about  the  meaning  and  availa- 
bility of  his  method,  still  tlie  impulse  he  gave  to  popular 
education  was  lasting,  and  the  interest  taken  in  it  since  the 
days  of  Rousseau  and  Basedow,  became  still  more  general, 
and  spread  into  all  classes  of  society. 

Formerly  education  had  been  left  to  the  Church,  but  since 
Pestalozzi  had  written  the  "  Mother's  Book,"  no  mother 
wished  to  be  behind  the  requirements  of  the  age.  And  as 
parental  education  began  to  place  itself  more  on  an  inde- 
pendent footing,  public  education  began  to  do  the  same,  on 
which  account  there  were  many  collisions  with  the  Church. 
According  to  report,  the  education  of  the  Church  had  in  it 
something  contracting  and  obscure;  now  it  was  desired  that 
the  capacious  and  cheerful  schoolroom  should  form  a  contrast 
to  the  Gothic  twilight  of  the  churches  which,  like  all  other 
mysterious  things  of  the  age,  had  become  unintelligible,  and 
on  that  account  uncomfortable.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  im- 
provers of  the  world  that  the  salvation  of  future  ages  was  to 
radiate  from  the  schools;  they  wanted  the  old  Church  to  die 
out  with  the  old  people  and  the  old  ministers. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  not  only  the  method  of  educa- 
tion had  changed,  but  the  entire  view  of  the  life  and  nature  of 
children,  and  thus  also  the  notion  of  man's  nature  and  the 
development  of  which  it  is  capable.  In  former  periods  little 
was  said  of  the  hopes  placed  in  the  rising  generations;  but 
many  complaints  were  heard  that  the  times  were  continually 
growing  worse,  that  "  the  young  had  no  virtue,"  and  similar 
things.  It  was  then  regarded  as  the  chief  object  of  education 
to  make  children  old  and  "  sedate"  before  the  proper  time, 
and  to  break  the  will  early.     In  all  petulancy,  and  frequently 
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even  in  the  emotions  of  a  very  liappy  disposition,  it  was 
thought  the  traces  of  original  sin  were  visible,  which  could 
not  be  destroyed  speedily  and  radically  enough.  It  was 
thought  that  real  wisdom  dwelt  only  with  the  old,  with  the 
fathers  who  had  grown  hoary  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
under  severe  chastisements;  but  how  often  were  old  customs 
taken  for  genuine  piety  !  What  a  different  aspect  things  now 
began  to  wear !  Now  the  old  seemed  to  be  quite  obsolete ; 
and  if  it  was  formerly  attempted  to  make  the  children  old, 
now  the  old  were  to  be  rejuvenated.  Pestalozzi  himself  was 
a  living  example  of  this  renewed  youthfulness. 

There  is  something  beautiful  and  refreshing  in  this  hope  in 
youth,  and  it  has  Christ's  word  in  its  favour  :  "  Except  ye  be- 
come as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  This  saying  of  the  Lord  had  either  not  been  heard 
by  the  good  old  times,  or  it  had  not  been  taken  to  heart  pro- 
perly, lest  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  natural  depravity 
might  lose  something.  But  it  is  always  easy  to  go  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  What  was  called  a  juvenile  sense  was 
soon  overestimated,  even  the  impertinences  of  youth  were  con-, 
sidered  lovely;  and  where  formerly  natural  depravity  had 
been  discovered,  now  the  germs  of  precocious  talent  were  seen. 
Impudence  and  dissoluteness,  which  appeared  in  a  very  glaring 
manner,  and  continually  increased  in  Pestalozzi's  institutions, 
were  looked  upon  as  the  manifestations  of  youthful  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  "  Liberty  and  Equality,"  which  was  more 
and  more  discussed  in  the  world  at  large,  was  imitated  in  the 
school  and  family  circle.  The  young  were  fondled,  and  told 
to  their  face,  that  they  were  wiser  than  the  old,  who  had  be- 
come musty,  and  had  sunk  into  mechanism ;  they  were  incited 
to  criticise,  and  were  taught  to  reason  instead  of  being  taught 
to  obey.  This  also  had  an  influence  on  the  religious  instruc- 
tion. While  formerly  Luther's  catechism,  the  use  of  which 
Herder  had  still  advocated,  or  in  Reformed  countries  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  had  afforded  the  only  so-called  "  milk 
diet  for  youth,"  now  the  old  catechisms  disappeared,  and  new 
ones  took  their  places,  which  were,  however,  soon  found  to  be 
more  tedious  and  less  practical  than  the  old.  Since  the  days 
of  Salzmann  and  Campe,  the  literary  market  was  flooded  with 
writings  for  youth,  so  that,  as  Lichtenberg  wittily  remarked, 
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the  men  were  soon  forgotten  on  account  of  the  children.  In 
the  most  of  these  writings  the  morality  either  of  utility  or 
sentimentality  was  made  specially  prominent.  The  sublime 
scriptural  accounts  were  pushed  into  the  background  by  the 
light  stuff  of  fictitious  stories,  such  as  are  still  written  by 
the  thousand,  and  of  which  but  little  is  distinguished  for 
being  really  childlike  in  its  sense  and  general  tone.  Even 
Campe,  in  his  "  Robinson,"  sometimes  stops  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  story,  to  tire  his  young  readers  with  moral  conversa- 
tions, which  are  of  course  omitted  by  the  most  intelligent. 
Instead  of  the  precocious  orthodoxy  which  it  was  thought  had 
manifested  itself  in  the  former  youth,  a  still  more  precocious 
moralism  and  rationalism  now  was  likely  to  appear,  which 
were  more  injurious  than  the  old  catechism-religion. 

John  George  Hamann,  the  "  Magician  of  the  North,"  as  his 
friends  called  him,  is  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  estimate  correct  and  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
Our  estimation  of  his  character  cannot  be  blended  with  our 
general  opinion  of  the  age,  as  may  be  done  with  many  other 
men,  because  he  stood  rugged  and  alone,  like  a  rocky  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  As  we 
cannot  wholly  praise  or  blame  that  age,  we  shall  not  admire, 
much  less  censure,  all  in  Hamann.  He  will  always  interest 
us  greatly  as  an  original,  powerful,  and  penetrating  mind, 
though  we  shall  not  persuade  ourselves  that  the  obscure,  the 
crude  and  strange  in  his  works  must,  because  we  do  not 
comprehend  it,  be  secrets  so  much  the  greater,  behind  which 
an  unfathomed  depth  of  knowledge  may  lie,  nor  that 
the  unpalatable  shell  must  necessarily  contain  a  kernel  so 
much  the  sweeter.  But  we  shall  first  form  an  idea  of  the 
man  chiefly  from  his  own  confessions  and  writings. 

J.  G.  Hamann  was  born  at  Koenigsberg,  the  27th  of 
August  1730.  Having  received  a  common  education,  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  parents,  both  in  school  and  from 
private  tutors,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics.  "  Several  of  the  principal  and  most 
difficult  Latin  and  Greek  authors  were  run  over  several 
times,"  according  to  his  own  statement ;  still  Hamann  does 
not  extol  the  effect  of  this  philological  training.  "  I  could 
translate  Latin   into  German   without  understanding  either 
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the  language  or  sense  of  the  author;  my  Latin  and  Greek 
compositions   were  printer's  work,   mere  jugglery,  in    which 
the   memory  was  overfed,  and  a   decay  of  the  other  intel- 
lectual powers  ensued,  because  healthful  and  proper  chyle  was 
wanting."     We  thus  find  in  him  the  same  opposition  to  the 
old  school  system,  though  in  other  respects  he  did  not  agTce 
with  the  Philanthropists.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  city.     It  was  intended  that  he 
should  study  theology  ;  "  but,"  he  says,  "  I  found  a  hindrance 
in    my   slow   speech    and  weak  memory,  and  many  feigned 
obstacles   in   my  mode    of  thinking,  the    low  morals  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  importance  which  I  attached  to  the  duties 
of  the  ministerial  office."     He  also  soon  abandoned  the  study 
of  law,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  of  antiquity  and 
polite    literature.     After  completing  his  academic  course  he 
became  tutor  in    Livonia,   for  which  position,    however,  he 
seemed  to  have  little  skill ;  he  was  dismissed  in  a  very  rough 
manner  by  the  gracious  mother.      He  now  spent  some  time 
in  Riga,  as  he  says,   "  in  wild  industry  and  idleness."       After 
making  another  vain  attempt  as  tutor,  he  found   some  noble 
friends  here,  of  whom  the  mercantile  house  of  Berens,  and 
the  rector  in   Riga,  Dr  Lindner,  were  the  most  prominent. 
"Disgusted  with  the  school-dust,"   he  was  now  induced  to 
study  commercial  science  and  political  economy,  with  which 
he  occupied  himself,  however,  only  a  short  period.     After  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  commenced  travelling.      In  Berlin  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn,  and  then  went  to  try 
his  fortune  in  London.     Here  he  threw  himself  into  the  whirl 
of  a  dissolute  life.^     He  spent  a  long  while  in  internal  misery, 
without  finding  any  one  to  whom  to  communicate  his  feel- 
ings.     In  this  restlessness  he  took  refuge  in  prayer;  he  asked 
God  to  show  him  a  friend,  and  this  friend  he  found  in  the 
Bible,  and. through  it  in  Christ.      "The  more  I  read  it,"  he 
says,   "  the  newer  the  Word  of  God  seemed  to  me,  the  more 
divine-  I  found  the  contents  and  their  influence.      I  forgot  all 

^  "  I  ate  and  drank  excessively  in  vain,  was  dissolute  in  vain,  ran  about  in 
vain.  Intemperance  and  reflection,  reading  and  knavery,  diligence  and  idle- 
ness, were  alternated  in  vain;  I  was  extravagant  and  wanton  in  both  in  vain. 
During  nine  months  I  changed  my  lodgings  nearly  every  month,  found  peace 
nowhere,  all  were  deceptive,  low,  seltish  people." 
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my  other  books,  was  ashamed  that  I  had  ever  preferred  them 
to  the  Book  of  God.  I  found  the  unity  of  the  Divine  will 
in  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  all  history, 
all  miracles,  and  all  the  laws  and  worlds  of  God  meet  in 
this  centre  to  raise  the  soid  of  man  from  the  slavery,  the 
blindness,  the  folly,  and  death  of  sin,  to  the  greatest  blessed- 
ness." 

One  evening,  quite  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  Scripture, 
he  read  the  account  of  Cain's  fratricide  ;  he  felt  his  heart  beat 
while  reading,  heard  a  voice  sobbing  and  groaning  in  its 
depths,  and  felt  sure  that  he  was  the  murderer,  for  he  had 
committed  this  crime  against  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  He  was  greatly  distressed,  and,  with  tears,  confessed 
his  sins  to  God  ;  but  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  he  says,  "  in  spite 
of  my  great  weakness,  and  the  long  opposition  which  I 
had  waged  against  His  influence,  continued  to  reveal  to  me 
more  and  more  of  the  mysteries  of  Divine  love,  and  the 
blessings  of  faith  in  our  gTacious  and  only  Saviour."  He 
continued  the  reading  of  the  Bible  with  i-edoubled  diligence 
and  increased  devotion,  and  received  spiritual  blessings  there- 
from. "  God  be  praised,"  he  says,  "  my  heart  is  calmer  than 
ever  before  in  my  life.  When  threatened  with  dejection  of 
spirits,  I  have  been  flooded  with  a  comfort,  of  which  I  cannot 
ascribe  the  source  to  myself,  and  which  no  human  being  has 
the  power  of  infusing  so  abundantly  into  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-men.  It  swallowed  up  all  fear,  all  sadness  and  mis- 
trust, so  that  I  could  no  longer  find  any  trace  of  them  in 
my  mind." 

Hamann's  essay  on  the  fortunes  of  his  own  life  extend  to 
this  conversion,  which  in  many  respects  calls  to  mind  Saint 
Augustine.  All  that  remains  to  be  added  is  briefly  the  fol- 
lowino; :  Hamann  returned  from  London  to  Riga  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  house  of  Berens. 
He  was,  however,  soon  called  to  Koenigsberg  by  his  sick  and 
aged  father.  Soon  after  this  a  difficulty  arose  between  him 
and  tiiat  house,  which  led  to  a  complete  rupture,  a  variance 
in  which  the  charge  of  ingratitude  must  almost  unavoidably 
fall  on  Hamann.  It  is  not  seldom  that  a  negligence  of  all 
human  affairs  follows  in  the  train  of  a  religious  mode  of 
thinking  produced   in  a  violent  manner,   and  duty    to  man 
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has  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  devotion  dis- 
regarding all  hinderances !  This,  indeed,  appeai-ed  to  be 
the  case  with  Hamann.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment 
here,  and  we  may  call  to  mind  the  significant  sentence, 
which  is,  of  course,  frequently  applied  too  rashly,  and  in 
the  wrong  place — that  Christ  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but 
the  sword. 

From  this  time  Hamann  lived  with  his  father  in  Koenigs- 
berg,  and  published  his  first  works.  Kant,  whose  mode  of 
thinking  was  very  different  from  that  of  Hamann,  esteemed 
his  superior  mental  powers,  and  numbered  him  among  his 
friends.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  more  intimate 
friendship  with  Herder.  "  In  those  blessed  years,"  Hamann 
says,  "  I  learned  how  to  study,  and  have  lived  a  long  while 
upon  the  harvest  gathered  at  that  time."  His  external  cir- 
cumstances were  not,  however  very  favourable.  He  divided 
his  time  between  the  work  of  copying  in  the  Chancery,  and 
assisting  in  the  publication  of  the  Koenigsberg  newspaper. 
Afterwards,  having  in  vain  looked  about  in  a  foreign  land  for 
some  occupation,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  excise  office,  and 
after  ten  years  more  became  the  manager  of  a  custom-house, 
and  thus,  in  his  own  language,  as  an  invalid  of  Apollo,  he 
was  favoured  with  the  office  of  a  publican.  As,  however,  in 
1782  a  considerable  part  of  his  salary  was  withdrawn,  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  he  lived  with 
four  children  in  the  greatest  want.  He  was  delivered  from 
this  exigency  by  Lavater.  This  friend  procured  a  respectable 
capital  for  him  from  a  wealthy  young  man  in  Westphalia, 
Frank  Buchholz,  which  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances, 
Hamann  lived  in  Muenster  part  of  the  time  with  his 
benefactor,  and  the  rest  with  the  philosopher,  F.  H.  Jacobi, 
in  Dusseldorf  His  acquaintance  with  the  Princess  Gallitzin 
belongs  to  this  period.  As  he  was  about  to  return  to  Koenigs- 
berg, the  20th  of  June  1788,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  state 
of  debility,  which  resulted  in  death  the  following  day.  He 
was  fifty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  died.  He  was  never 
mari'ied  in  the  political-ecclesiastical  sense,  but  lived  in  a 
"  marriage  of  conscience"  as  he  called  it.  Hamann's  life  in 
general  makes  the  impression  of  a  personality  in  which  Chris- 
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tianity  worked  more  like  a  foreign  volcanic  power  than  like 
an  inner  principle  that  regulated  and  determined  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  From  his  fermenting  inner  nature,  sublime 
thoughts  and  emotions,  resolutions  and  bright  flashes  burst 
forth  ;  but  it  never  attains  to  a  quiet  development  and  har- 
monious culture.  Hence,  with  all  the  piety  of  his  heart, 
his  life  was  not  free  from  much  that  is  objectionable.  In 
this  respect,  too,  he  formed  a  decided  contrast  to  rational- 
ism, which  places  the  moral  conduct  of  a  man  higher  than 
all  other  things,  and  where  it  finds  this  it  is  satisfied 
with  a  meao-re  inner  life,  while  in  the  case  of  Hamann  one 
might  feel  inclined  to  forget  many  moral  defects  on  account 
of  the  fulness  of  the  inner  life.  Both  are  imperfect  manifes- 
tations of  Christianity,  which  consists  in  moral  piety  as  well 
as  pious  morality. 

Hamann's  literary  activity  was  confined  chiefly  to  short 
piquant  articles  published  from  time  to  time.  For  large  works 
he  had  neither  time  nor  power,  both  of  which  were  very  much 
dissipated.  His  contemporaries  took  but  little  notice  of  the 
northern  magician.  Herder  regarded  him  very  highly,  be- 
cause he  had  received  from  him  the  most  powerful  intellectual 
impulse.  "  The  kernel  of  Hamann's  writings,"  he  says,  "  con- 
tains many  germs  of  great  truths,  as  well  as  new  observations, 
and  an  evidence  of  remarkable  erudition ;  the  shell  thereof  is 
a  laboriously  woven  web  of  pithy  expressions,  of  hints  and 
flowers  of  rhetoric."  "  His  understanding,"  says  F.  H.  Jacobi, 
"  was  penetrating  like  lightning,  and  his  soul  was  of  more  than 
natural  greatness."  Hamann  called  his  own  authorship  dumb 
mimicry,  and  compared  himself  to  a  miner  digging  for  treasures 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth ;  he  even  acknowledged  that  much 
of  wliat  he  had  written  was  afterwards  unintelligible  to  him. 
Goethe,  who  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Hamann, 
says  of  him,  "  He  was  of  course  regarded  as  an  abstruse 
enthusiast  by  those  who  swayed  the  literature  of  the  day 
(Nicolai  and  his  consorts)  ;  aspiring  youth  was,  however, 
attracted  by  him.  Even  the  quiet  of  the  land,  as  they  were 
called,  half  in  sport,  half  in  earnest,  those  pious  souls  who, 
without  joining  any  particular  sect,  formed  an  invisible 
church,   gave  him  their  attention.      Goethe,    however,    also 
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bints  that  the  satirical  humour,  to  which  Haniann  gave  free 
course  in  his  writings,  repelled  the  more  strict. 

In  the  history  of  the  religious  development,  Hamann's  great- 
ness is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  cannot  well  be  fitted  into  any 
existing  frame.  It  will,  therefore,  perhaps  be  best  to  let  him 
speak  for  himself,  and  we  will  close  this  sketch  with  some  of 
his  pithy  expressions,  without  regarding  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment, for  his  mode  of  writing  was  the  aphoristic.  The  most 
of  it,  especialljr  that  which  refers  to  religion,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  rationalistic  and  shallow  tendencies  of  that 
age.  Thus,  he  says  of  the  frequently  discussed  relation  of 
reason  to  revelation  :  "  Let  us  not  judge  of  the  truth  of  things 
according  to  the  ease  with  which  we  represent  them  to  our 
minds.  There  are  actions  of  a  higher  order,  for  which  no 
expression  can  be  given  by  the  elements  of  this  world.  Not 
only  the  end  but  the  entire  career  of  a  Christian  is  the  mas- 
ter-piece of  an  unknown  Genius,  whom  heaven  and  eartli 
recognizes  as  the  only  Creator,  Mediator,  and  Sustainer,  and 
will  recognize  in  a  glorified  human  form.  Our  life,  it  is 
said,  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ,  our  life,  shall 
appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory.  .  . 
He  will  come  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints,  and  to  be  admired 
in  all  them  that  believe.  How  much  will  the  joy  of  those 
who  love  His  appearing  surpass  that  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  when  they  saw  the  star,"  Hamann  did  not  judge  very 
favourably  of  his  age.  "  The  last  century,"  he  says,  "  was 
the  reign  of  genius;  the  next  will  probably  (?)  bloom  under 
the  sceptre  of  sound  reason.  What  a  sad  figure  the  knights 
of  the  present  make  between  the  two  !  Pretty  much  like 
that  of  an  ape  or  parrot,  between  a  buffalo  and  lion." 
"  An  age  in  which  words  are  threshed,  and  small  and  great 
attempts  made  to  feel  thoughts  and  to  comprehend  .feelings,  is 
called  the  lohilosophical^  Is  this  done  to  expose  our  age  or 
philosophy  to  shame  ?  Do  persons,  by  this'means,  want  to  im- 
pose on  themselves  or  their  neighbours  ?"  "  Reason  reveals  no 
more  to  us  than  was  seen  by  Job,  the  misery  of  our  birth,  the 
uselessness  and  insufiiciency  of  life,  since  we  have  no  know- 
ledge, and  many  passions  and  instincts,  whose  object  is  un- 
known to  us."  "  What  is  religion  but  pure  sound  reason, 
which  was  stifled  and   confused  by  the  fall,   and  which   the 
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Spirit  of  God  seeks  to  restore  in  us,  after  it  has  rooted  up  the 
weeds  and  prepared  the  soil,  and  purified  it  again  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed  of  heaven."  "  We  are  still  incomplete. 
Our  reason  must  wait  and  hope,  must  be  content  to  be  servant, 
not  strive  to  be  lawgiver.  .  .  .  Experience  and  revelation 
are  the  same,  they  are  indispensable  wings  or  crutches  of  our 
reason,  if  this  is  not  to  continue  to  be  lame  or  to  creep." 
"  The  revealed  religion  of  Christianity  is  very  properly  called 
faith,  assurance,  confident  and  childlike  trust  in  the  divine 
word  and  promises,  and  in  the  progress  of  a  life  developing 
from  glory  to  glory  to  the  full  unveiling  of  the  mysteries, 
hid  and  believed  from  the  beginning." 

"  God  has  revealed  himself  to  man  in  nature  and  in  his 
Word.  .  .  .  These  two  revelations  explain  and  confirm, 
but  cannot  contradict,  each  other,  hov/ever  much  this  may  be 
done  by  the  interpretations  given  of  them  by  our  reason. 
It  is  the  greatest  contradiction  and  abuse  of  reason,  if  it 
attempts  to  reveal.  The  philosopher,  who  rejects  the  divine 
Word  for  the  sake  of  reason,  is  like  the  Jews  who  reject  the 
New  Testament  the  more  firmly  they  appear  to  cling  to  the 
Old.  In  them  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  that  that  is  a  stumb- 
ling block  and  foolishness,  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  confirma- 
tion and  fulfilment  of  their  other  views.  History  and  natural 
philosophy  are  the  two  pillars  on  which  Christianity  rests. 
Infidelity  is  founded  on  a  superficial  history  and  natural 
philosophy.  Nature  is  as  little  subjected  to  blind  chance, 
or  external  laws,  as  all  e\«ents  can  be  explained  by  character 
and  reasons  of  state."  "  The  treasures  of  nature  are  but 
an  allegory,  a  mythological  picture  of  heavenly  systems, 
just  as  all  the  events  M  profane  history  are  outlines  of 
secret  actions  and  discovered  wonders."  "  If  God  intended  to 
leveal  himself  to  men  and  to  the  entire  human  race,  the  folly 
of  those  must  be  the  more  evident,  who  want  to  make  a 
limited  taste  and  their  own  judgment  the  touchstone  of  the 
divine  Word.  The  question  is  not  concerning  a  revelation 
which  a  Voltaire,  a  Bolingbroke,  or  Shaftesbury,  would  think 
V  orthy  of  their  acceptance,  and  which  would  best  satisfy  their 
prejudices,  their  wit,  and  their  moral,  political,  and  epic  whims; 
but  concerning  a  discovery  of  sucli  truths  in  the  certainty, 
cieiibility,  and  importance  of  which  the  whole  race  would  be 
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interested.  Those  who  have  so  much  confidence  in  their  own 
understanding,  that  they  think  they  can  dispense  with  a 
divine  instruction,  would  have  found  mistakes  in  every  other 
revelation,  and  have  need  of  none.  They  are  the  whole  that 
need  no  physician." 

Other  passages,  in  which  he  opposes  the  pride  of  his  age, 
might  be  cited.  Let  us,  however,  add  only  a  few,  referring 
to  the  contents  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  uses  the  polemic 
dart  less,  and  enters  upon  his  subject  more  with  his  whole 
soul.  "  The  Christian  only  is  a  living  man,  because  he  lives 
in  and  with  God,  moves  and  has  his  being  in  Him."  "  It  is 
only  through  God  that  our  hearts  love  the  brethren,  and  that 
we  are  liberal  towards  them.  Unless  we  know  Christ,  we 
have  advanced  no  farther  than  the  heathen.  In  that  worthy 
name,  from  which  we  are  called  Christians,  are  centred  aU  the 
wonders  and  mysteries  and  works  of  faith,  and  true  reli- 
gion. This  worthy  name  is  the  only  key  of  knowledge, 
which  unlocks  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  heights  and  depths  of 
the  human  heart."  "  Unbelief,  in  reference  to  Christ,  makes 
our  hearts  cold,  and  confuses  all  the  notions  of  our  reason, 
while  we  dream  of  a  good  heart  within,  and  a  rational  mode 
of  thinking."  "  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  a  bodice, 
but  an  armour,  to  which  a  warrior  accustoms  himself,  like  a 
Maecenas  to  his  loose  dress."  "  Criticism  is  a  schoolmaster 
leading  to  Christ.  As  soon  as  faith  originates  in  us  the  bond- 
woman is  cast  out,  and  the  law  ceases  ;  then  the  spiritual 
man  judges,  and  his  taste  is  safer  than  all  the  rules  of 
philology  and  logic."  In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
which  ought  certainly  to  be  limited  very  much,  Hamann 
yielded  to  the  inclination  to  allegorize,  in  which  he,  as  he  him- 
self acknowledges,  "  driving  along  with  full  sail,  often  lost 
sight  of  the  letter."  What  he  calls  the  spiritual  man  is  fre- 
quently nothing  but  the  suggestion  of  his  wit  and  excited 
fancy. 

Let  us  close  with  some  passages  of  Hamann  on  education. 
Like  Luther,  he  went  back  to  the  simple  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

"  An  upright  schoolmaster  must  go  to  school,  to  God,  and 
to  himself  if  he  wants  to  put  in  practice  the  wisdom  of  his 
office,  he  must  imitate  God  as  He  reveals  Himself  in  nature 
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and  the  Bible,  and  b}^  means  of  both  in  our  souls. 
The  law  of  His  husbandry  of  .time,  according  to  which  He 
patiently  waits  for  the  fruit,  ought  to  be  our  rule  of  conduct. 
Nothing  depends  on  what  or  how  much  is  known,  but  all  on 
how  it  is  known.  The  means  of  instructing  children  cannot 
be  simple  enough.  There  is  always  something  superflu- 
ous, useless,  and  perishable  about  them.  They  must  be  rich 
in  results,  must  embrace  a  variety  and  fruitfulness  for  applica- 
tion and  practice." 

"  Every  father  in  the  Fatherland,  and  every  citizen,  ought 
to  have  the  subject  of  education  at  heart,  for  the  seeds  of 
evils  which  curse  public  as  well  as  private  affairs,  are  mostly 
sown  and  cultivated  in  our  schools.  Not  only  the  wanton 
worship  of  mammon,  and  the  slavish  worship  of  arms,  but 
also  the  chimera  of  beautiful  nature,  of  good  taste  and  sound 
reason,  have  introduced  prejudices,  which  partl}^  exhaust, 
partly  suffocate  in  their  birth  the  vital  spirits  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  weal  of  civil  society." 

"  It  seems  as  if  the  instruction  in  schools  was  invented  to 
make  learning  disgusting  and  useless."  "  The  best  method 
for  instructing  children  consists  in  descending  to  their  weak- 
nesses, in  becoming  their  servant  if  we  want  to  be  their 
master,  in  obeying  if  we  want  to  govern  them,  and  in  learning 
their  language,  and  understanding  their  souls,  if  we  want  to 
exert  an  influence  over  them.  But  it  is  neither  possible  to 
understand  nor  to  practice  tliis  practical  pi^inciple,  unless  we 
are  fond  of  children,  and  love  them,  without  knowing  exactly 
why."  "  Whoever  wants  to  write  for  children  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  employ  the  wonderful  Mosaic  history." 

Whilst  Hamann  gained  the  favour  of  strictly  orthodox 
<  'hristians  less  through  an  amiable  personality,  which  gives 
])leasure  by  its  very  appearance,  than  by  means  of  intellectual 
flashes  which  shine  through  the  mysterious  dimness  of  his 
inner  nature,  and  also  sustained  the  hope  that  all  the  positive 
contents  of  the  Reformation  were  not  entirely  lost  ;  in 
Claudius,  the  universally  known  "  Wandsbecker  Messenger," 
on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  a  man  who  could  open  the  heart, 
with  his  amiable  humour  as  with  a  charm,  and  with  his 
"  humble,  j'oguish  cordialit}^ "  could  also  gain  the  favour,  I 
might  say,  could  bribe,  those  whose  religious  opinion  diti'ered 
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from  his  own.  Here  the  thought  agaiu  forces  itself  on  us, 
that  the  great  contrarieties  of  the  Protestant  Christian  world 
were  not  fought  out  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  by  theo- 
logians, but  others  entered  the  contest  on  both  sides,  and 
assisted  in  giving  the  decision.  Here,  too,  it  was  a  "  homme 
des  lettres,"  as  Claudius  ironically  called  himself,  who 
appeared  as  an  apologist  of  Christianity,  in  spite  of  those 
other  polite  scholars  and  philosophers  who  attacked  it 
in  toto  or  in  part.  A  prepossession  was  thus  awakened  in 
favour  of  Christianity  ;  and  just  as  at  a  former  period  it  was 
a  favourable  indication  that  the  cheerful  fabulist  and  play- 
writer  Gellert  was  also  the  author  of  such  beautiful  spiritual 
songs,  so  now  many  a  cheerful  man  of  the  world  would  rather 
listen  to  the  author  of  the  "  Rhine  wine  sonor "  than  to 
the  most  zealous  preacher,  whom  he  might  suspect  of 
defending  Christianity  only  for  the  sake  of  his  office,  and 
his  daily  bread.  A  poet  who  even  ventured  to  relate 
Scriptural  anecdotes,  as  the  story  of  the  giant  Goliath,  in  the 
grotesque-comical,  ballad-singer  style,  was  welcomed  as  one  of 
their  owm  number  by  minds  who  loved  to  exercise  their 
wit  on  such  subjects  ;  but  how  soon  did  they  discover  that 
the  man  who  could  jest  so  easily  would  not  permit  sport  to 
be  made  with  subjects  whose  holiness  demands  the  deepest 
seriousness.  Here,  therefore,  was  discovered,  not  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  but,  behind  the 
mask  of  apparent  frivolity,  a,  y)ure,  chaste,  lamb-like  nature 
and  dove-like  simplicity.  Claudius,  like  Luther,  understoo<l 
the  high  art  of  treating  divine  things  with  an  innocent  plea- 
santry, because  he  might  be  said  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with 
God.  He  was  artless  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  and  in 
this  simplicity  he  could  say  much,  which,  if  said  by  others, 
would  have  given  offence,  and  which,  when  imitated,  always 
becomes  insipid.  Thus  he  did  not  oppose  those  scoffing  at 
Christianity  with  a  frowning  brow,  nor  the  assuming  "  Illu- 
minati  "  with  a  pedantic  orthodoxy  ;  he  rather  opposed  the 
sickly  philosophy  with  his  sound,  solid  mother-wit,  the  stiff 
learning  of  the  schools  with  his  plain,  common  sense,  and  the 
insolent  satire  of  wickedness  with  the  cheerful  irony  of 
his  child-like  innocence.  Of  "  the  Wandsbecker  Messenger," 
F.  H,  Jacobi  says,  he  "  is  a  real  messenger  of  God  ;  his  Christ- 
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anity  is  as  old  as  the  world.  His  faith  is  not  merely  the 
simplest  and  highest  philosophy  to  him,  but  something  still 
higher.  He  appears  in  life  just  as  in  his  writings ;  sublime 
only  in  secret,  full  of  pleasantry  and  roguery  in  social  inter- 
course ;  but  he  does  not  fail  to  let  serious  words  drop,  strik- 
ing, penetrating  words,  when  mind  and  heart  tell  him,  now 
is  the  time  and  proper  occasion." 

We  will,  therefore,  not  despise  inquiring  about  this  simple 
Messenger,  in  order  to  see  in  how  far  he  was  a  messenger  of 
God  or  of  peace  in  his  age  pointing  to  the  right  human 
and  divine  course.  Hamann  said  he  considered  him  a  fool  who 
denied  the  existence  of  God,  but  he  deemed  that  man  a  still 
greater  one  who  wanted  to  prove  His  existence,  and  Claudius 
also  attacked  this  passion  for  demonstration  in  general,  this 
strutting  about  with  arguments  and  counter-arguments  in  the 
department  of  religion.  "  No  one  can  say  with  a  shadow  of 
truth  that  I  am  a  philosopher ;  but  I  never  go  through  a 
forest  without  wondering  who  makes  the  trees  grow,  and 
then  quietly  from  afar  I  have  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  an 
Unknown  One,  and  I  would  then  be  willing  to  affirm  that  I 
think  of  God,  I  tremble  so  reverently,  so  joyfully  at  the 
thought."  But  he  did  not  stop  with  this  natural  religion. 
The  more  definite  Christian  feeling  of  the  favour  of  redemp- 
tion is  immediately  connected  with  the  feeling  of  the  nearness 
of  God.  Both  are  the  same  to  him.  In  the  forest  and  under 
the  starry  heavens  he  walks  about  in  a  Christian  temple,  in 
which  the  form  of  the  Son  of  man  meets  him  and  offers  him 
His  hand.  "  I  was  on  a  journey  last  night,"  he  writes  in 
his  journal  on  the  morning  of  a  Good-Friday.  "  The  moon 
shone  somewhat  cold  on  my  body ;  she  was,  however,  bright 
and  beautiful,  so  that  I  rejoiced  greatly  to  behold  her,  and 
could  not  see  her  enough.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  I 
thought  to  myself,  you  certainly  did  not  shine  thus,  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  men  to  have  injured  a  right- 
eous, innocent  man  in  the  face  of  so  friendly,  so  mild  a 
moon."  He  also  honours  and  loves  Socrates,  and  would  not  tear 
from  his  brow  the  wreath  he  deserves.  But  though  truth  is 
the  same  at  all  times,  still  it  appears  to  him  an  exaggerated 
tolerance  to  desire  to  make  the  ancient  philosophers  Chris- 
tians.     It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  all  true  philosophers  and  men 
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of  God  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  are  connected  with 
Christ,  as  rivers  with  the  ocean.  But  even  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  most  nearly  related  to  Him,  only  prepared  the 
way  for  Him.  This  is  the  reason,  that  he  always  feels  like 
kneeling,  when  he  reads  of  Christ  in  any  of  the  Gospels, 
and  confesses,  that  though  others  may  be  able  to  dispense 
with  Christ,  he  cannot ;  he  needs  some  one  to  raise  and 
support  him  while  he  lives,  and  to  lay  his  hand  under 
his  head  when  he  dies.  That  which  lived  in  Christ  never 
entered  the  heart  of  man  before.  To  him  Christ  is  a  holy, 
superhuman  being,  a  star  in  the  night,  one  who  satisfies 
our  deepest  wants  and  most  secret  longings  and  desires. 
"  One  might  suffer  himself  to  be  stigmatised,  and  broken  on 
the  wheel  even  for  the  mere  idea,  and  whoever  can  laugh  and 
mock  must  be  insane.  Whoever  has  his  heart  in  the  right 
place  lies  in  the  dust,  rejoices  and  worships." 

Claudius  preserved  this  faith  in  Christ  as  feeling  and  ex- 
perience, as  a  reality  felt  in  the  heart,  and  avoided  disputing 
about  the  matter.  "  It  is  incomprehensible,"  he  says,  "  that 
men  enter  into  such  extensive  debates  with  freethinkers  and 
sceptics,  and  talk  so  much  about  their  freethinking  and 
passion  for  doubts.  Christ  says  very  briefly  :  '  If  any  man 
wiU  do  His  (God's)  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself  Whoever  cannot 
or  will  not  make  this  attempt,  if  he  is  a  reasonable  man,  or 
desires  to  be  considered  such,  should  not  say  another  word  for 
or  against  Christianity."  With  his  decidedly  Christian  con- 
victions, Claudius  was  thus  opposed  to  an  intolerant  mania  for 
religious  disputes,  and  knew  how  to  make  them  ridiculous 
whatever  form  they  might  assume.  "  The  spirit  of  reli- 
gion does  not  dwell  in  the  shell  of  dogmatics,  has  not  its 
abode  in  the  children  of  unbelief,  and  can  as  little  be  gained 
by  wanton  bounds  of  reason  as  by  stiff"  orthodoxy  and  monk- 
hood  It   is  an   honour   to    a   people    to    be 

strict  and  zealous  in  their  religion ;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
more  than  reasonable  to  investigate  before  being  zealous." 
"  To  improve  religion  by  means  of  reason  (thus  he  lets  Asmus 
address  his  cousin  Andres),  appears  to  me  like  attempting  to 
set  the  sun  by  my  old  wooden  clock ;  still,  philosophy  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  I  think  much  of 
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that  which  is  charged  against  the  orthodox  is  true."  He 
compares  philosophy  to  the  broom  which  sweeps  the  dirt 
out  of  the  temple.  To  this  cousin  Andres  replies  :  "  Philoso- 
phy is  certainly  good,  and  they  are  wrong  who  scoff  at  it, 
but  revelation  does  not  bear  to  philosophy  the  relation  of 
nivich  to  little,  but  that  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  above  and 
below.  Philosophy  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  such  a  broom 
to  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  temple ;  we  might  call  it  a 
brush  used  to  sweep  the  dust  from  the  statues  of  saints  ;  but 
when  one  attempts  to  carve  on  the  statvies  with  it  he  requires 
more  than  it  can  perform  ;  and  it  is  highly  absurd  and  pro- 
voking to  see  this  attempted.  .  .  .  Since  the  holy  statues 
cannot  be  restored  by  reason,  it  is  patriotic  in  a  high  sense  to 
retain  the  old  form  inviolate.  ...  In  short,  cousin,  the  truth 
is  a  giant,  lying  asleep  by  the  road-side  ;  those  passing  that 
way,  indeed,  see  his  giant  form,  but  tliey  cannot  see  him; 
when  he  removes  the  veil  you  will  see  his  countenance.  Till 
this  is  done,  our  comfort  must  be  that  he  is  under  the  veil, 
and  do  thou,  good  cousin,  pass  him  reverently  and  with 
trembling,  and  do  not  '  criticise.' " 

In  his  later  years  the  tendency  to  preserve  prevailed  more 
and  more  in  Claudius,  and  like  his  friend  Hamann  he 
attempted  to  support  Lutheranism,  and  with  it  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  against  the  Reformed.  But 
neither  in  this  matter  does  he  lose  his  mildness  and  fairness 
towards  those  differing  from  him,  and  even  acknowledges 
that  Luther  went  too  far  in  his  zeal  against  those  of  a  different 
opinion.  The  best  proof  that  Claudius  knew  how  to  estimate 
what  is  really  Christian  in  all  the  various  confessions,  is  his 
characteristic  of  Fenelon,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
translation  of  this  excellent  man's  works.  He  expected 
continually  less  and  less  good  from  the  rationalistic  and  de- 
structive tendency,  which  wanted  to  resolve  the  positive  in 
all  confessions  into  something  general  and  rational,  which  may 
be  accepted  by  all,  and  hence  must  be  unsatisfactory  to  all. 
He  thought  men  would  do  better  if  they  attempted  to  bring 
reason  in  harmony  with  faith,  than  if  they  sought  to  make 
fiiith  rational;  it  would  bring  them  more  blessings,  and  cer- 
tainly more  honour.  He  was  certain  of  one  thing,  "  There  is 
one  truth  and  only  one.      From  it  nothing  can  be  taken  by 
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force,  and  it  forces  itself  on  no  one  ;  it  however,  imparts  itself 
more  or  less  if  sought  with  humility  and  self-denial,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  as  the  apostles  say.  Those  who  attempt 
to  do  it  violence,  and  to  make  truth  arbitrarily,  torment 
themselves  in  vain,  and  are  like  a  reed  that  is  shaken  by  the 
wind.  Humaii  works,  like  all  other  things  of  this  world, 
waver  and  change.  Truth  remains  and  does  not  waver." 
Thus  Claudius  wrote  in  1812;  he  died  in  Hamburg  in 
the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Perthes,  in  1815,  being  75  years 
of  age. 


XVIII. 
FREDERIC  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  SCHELLING.^ 

SCHELLING    AND    THE    ''  NATURPHILOSOPHIE."       PANTHEISM 
AND  SEEMING  ORTHODOXY. 

Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelliug  are  the  prominent  names  in  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
Kant  and  Fichte.  Schelling  yet  remains  to  be  considered. 
And  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  deal  with  a  person  still  among 
the  living  (1  8 4< 9).  .  .  .  I  had  determined  to  avoid  doing 
this,  and  shall  adhere  to  this  resolution  as  far  as  possible.  But 
when  an  author  survives  his  works,  these  already  belong  to 
history,  even  while  he  lives.  This  is  true  of  the  old£r 
philosophy  of  Schelling,  to  which  we  confine  our  remarks. 
It  is  a  finished  work,  and  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
element,  separate  from  its  author,  and  having  passed  into  the 
history  of  philoso])hy,  is  therefore  common  property,  over 
which  the  author  has  no  longer  any  control,  though  he  has 
the  pi'ivilege  of  renouncing  it  himself  The  system  of 
Schelling,  as  it  appeared,  in  distinction  from  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  and  Fichte,  under  the  name  of  Pltilosophy  of  Natiive 
(Natur -philosophic)     the     'philosopliy     of    the    Absolute,    or 

>  See  Appendix  A. 
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philosophy  of  identity,  is  a  historical  fact  which  can  no  more 
be  blotted  from  the  history  of  science,  than  a  victorious  battle 
from  political  history.  Therefore,  we  will  speak  of  Schelling's 
system  without  referring  to  his  personal  history. 

The  thinkinsr  mind  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  ideal- 
ism  of  Fichte.  But  as  little  as  this  idealism  could  last,  so 
little  could  it  pass  away  without  leaving  a  trace ;  and  what- 
ever it  had  that  is  true  and  excellent,  namely,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  common  reality  through  the  inner  act  of  the  spirit, 
remained  as  real  gain  ;  for,  with  all  the  reality  of  the  world, 
with  all  the  richness  of  its  forms,  with  the  continual  change 
of  its  appearances,  that  it  is  man  who  sees  it  with  human 
eyes,  while  to  the  animal  it  only  appears  as  a  shapeless  mass, 
that  it  is  our  Ego  which  reflects  itself  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  world  in  our  Ego,  that  we  first  impress  nature  with  the 
stamp  of  divinity  by  discovering  the  kernel  of  the  super- 
natural through  the  shell  of  the  sensible — these  are  mental 
experiences,  which  can  never  be  taken  away,  and  which  first 
give  life  a  higher  charm,  in  opposition  to  a  spiritless,  thought- 
less objectivity,  which  contemplates  life  externally,  without 
placing  it  in  a  relation  to  our  innner  self.  The  mind 
awakened  from  its  idealistic  dream  turned  again  to  nature  and 
its  phenomena ;  but  it  no  longer  regarded  nature  as  a  dead 
machine,  driven  by  external  forces ;  it  now  knew  a  nature 
intellectually  animated,  a  nature  with  which  God  does  not 
only  now  and  then  interfere,  to  work  a  miracle,  but  a  nature 
in  which  God  expresses  himself  every  moment,  which  He 
really  penetrates,  fills  and  animates.  In  a  word,  God  and 
the  world,  mind  and  nature,  the  life  without,  within,  and 
over  us,  are  no  longer  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
strong  barriers,  but  in  our  consciousness  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
living  relation,  and  to  afiect  each  other  by  reciprocal  action. 
This  was  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  period  after  Fichte, 
and  Schelling  has  undoubtedly  done  most  for  its  solution.  As 
Fichte  had  at  first  attached  himself  to  Kant,  so  Schelling  at 
first  attached  himself  to  Fichte,  whom  he  had  heard  in  Jena; 
but  soon  he  left  that  Idealism  which  regards  the  world  as  the 
reflection  of  our  mind.  The  essence  of  nature  is  the  mind 
itself,  even  if  in  the  lower  grades  of  development,  it  is  still 
a  slumbering,  dreaming  mind   which,  however,  awakes  more 
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and  more,  till  finally  in  the  man  it  comes  to  a  consciousness 
of  itself.  Nature  and  Spirit  are,  therefore,  not  separated 
things  ;  they  are  but  the  poles  of  one  and  the  same  life,  which 
appears  here  as  moving,  there  as  moved,  here  as  creating, 
there  as  created,  here  as  free,  there  as  necessitated.  That 
which  animates  and  moves  this  great  organism,  is  the  mun- 
dane soul,  which  is  reflected  in  the  human.  Man  is  the 
world  in  a  small  compass,  in  him  the  world  repeats  itself,  as 
God  recognises  himself  in  man  as  God,  so  does  the  mundane 
soul  in  the  human  soul. 

These  unconnected  sentences  may  suffice  to  show  that 
Schelling,  in  opposition  to  the  spiritless,  dead  contemplation  of 
nature,  found  among  the  rationalists  as  well  as  the  orthodox, 
and  which  prevailed  in  the  preceding  periods  generally,  intro- 
duced a  living,  poetical  contemplation  of  nature,  full  of  anti- 
cipations and  relations,  which  are  a  riddle  to  the  dry  under- 
standing, and  must  for  ever  remain  so  while  they  continually 
force  themselves  upon  the  man  of  intellectual  activity.  In 
this  consists  the  merit  of  his  philosophy.  Poets  and  artists 
will  agree  with  it  most  readily.  Natural  philosophy,  too,  may 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  it,  although  the  thoughtful  inquirer 
will  not  so  easily  permit  his  glance  to  be  prejudiced  by  specu- 
lative presuppositions,  but  will  continually  vindicate  a  solid 
experience  and  contemplation  against  the  mere  poetry  of 
nature.  But  in  what  relation  does  this  philosophy  stand  to 
religion  and  morality,  to  Christianity,  to  Protestantism  ?  These 
are  questions  which  interest  us  much,  but  to  answer  them  is 
extremely  difficult.  It  seems  that  a  God  dwelhng  in  the 
world,  by  whom  we  are  not  only  created  and  preserved,  but 
in  whom  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  is  of  more 
advantage  to  religion  than  a  God  above  and  beyond  the  world. 
There  may  be  moments  in  which  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  feel 
ourselves  so  near  the  heart  of  God  in  this  visible  world,  that  our 
own  life  seems  to  be  only  the  stroke  of  the  pulse  of  the  great 
all-moving  mundane  soul,  and  that,  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  we 
lose  ourselves  in  this  One  and  All,wishingnothing  more  ardently 
than  to  be  resolved  into  it.  But  these  dispositions,  when 
more  fully  considered,  are  more  poetical  than  religious  ;  they 
are  not  tlie  dispositions  which  Christianity,  which  the  Bible, 
and  especially  the  New  Testament,  would  cherish  in  us  ;  for 
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although  the  Bible  reveals  to  us  a  God  who  is  near  us  all, 
still  the  difference  between.  God  and  the  world,  between 
Creator  and  creature,  is  kept  very  prominent,  and  the  very 
feeling  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  nourished  by  the  feel- 
ing of  the  contrast  between  the  Eternal  One  and  the  finite 
creature,  does  not  permit  that  familiarity  to  manifest  itself,  by 
which  we  appear  simply  as  the  thoughts  of  God,  as  rays  of 
His  glory,  as  the  breath  of  His  being.  In  a  word,  this  view, 
which  certainly  cannot  long  be  united  witli  a  Christian  mode  of 
thinking,  is  Pantheism.  It  has  made  its  appearance  at  various 
periods,  and  also  in  the  Christian  world,  but  it  was  most  dis- 
tinctly stamped  by  the  "  Naturphilosophie  ;"  it  is  the  doctrine  ^ 
of  the  All-One,  sometimes  regarded  as  God,  sometimes  as  the 
world,  and  for  that  reason  never  leads  to  a  real  adoration  of 
God,  but  loses  itself  in  that  poetical  inspiration  of  nature, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  heathen  worship. 

Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  German 
theologian,  who  was  himself  attached  to  SchelUng's  philosophy 
for  some  time,  but  rejected  it  on  perceiving  whither  it  led. 
Tschirner,  in  his  letters  in  reference  to  Reinhard's  "  Con- 
fessions," writes  the  following  concerning  his  acquaintance  with 
this  philosophy  : — "  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  universal  life 
which  this  philosophy  breathes  into  dead  nature,  and  imparts 
to  the  suns  and  planets,  as  well  as  to  the  worm  and  plants  ;  and 
tlie  union  which  it  mediates  between  the  Infinite  and  finite 
attracted  me  wonderfully.  Physics  taught  me  to  re- 
gard the  heavenly  bodies  as  mere  masses,  which,  being  entirely 
soulless,  move  according  to  the  law  of  gravity,  and  probably 
serve,  like  our  planet,  merely  as  the  abodes  of  living  beings  of 
various  kinds.  "Schilling's  'Naturphilosophie'  animated  the 
masses,  and  I  looked  up  more  cheerfully  to  the  stars  and  felt 
happy  in  the  thought  that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  me,  dwelt  ful- 
ness of  life,  only  raised  to  infinitely  higher  powers.  Kant's 
'  Criticism'  had  made  a  boundary,  which  separated  the  sensible 
distinctly  from  the  supersensible ;  it  had  robbed  me  of  perceiving 
and  knowing  the  supernatural,  and  had  left  me  only  a  faith 
in  the  Divine,  which  it  had  placed  far  beyond  the  sphere  of 
my  knowledge.  The  '  Naturphilosophie'  broke  down  the  wall 
of  partition  between  the  sensible  and  supersensible,  married 
heaven  with  earth,  and  taught  me  how  to  view  the  Infinite  in 
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the  finite.  Tlie  'Criticism'  had  resolved  me  into  a  double 
being,  had  placed  reason  and  sense  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  had  declared  the  eternal,  grievous  contest  of  duty  with 
inclination  the  object  of  my  existence  here.  The  '  Natur- 
philosophie'  promised  me  a  union  of  the  separated  ;  the 
spiritual,  it  said,  and  the  sensible  are  one,  the  body  is  the  em- 
bodied spirit,  and  the  soul  the  spiritualized  body,  reason  and 
sense  are  but  difforent  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
power,  and  it  is  not  the  object  of  thy  existence  for  thee  to 
divide  thyself,  but  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  thyself 
and  nature.  The  philosophers  of  all  ages  had  taught  me  to 
separate  reason  from  ftmcy,  the  realm  of  truth  from  the  realm 
of  poetry,  and  had  warned  me  not  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
fancy  if  I  wanted  to  discover  the  truth,  and  not  to  mingle  the 
plays  of  fancy  Avith  the  ideas  of  reason.  The  '  Naturphilo- 
sophie'  united  reason  and  fancy  in  one  faculty,  the  faculty  for 
perceiving  the  Infinite,  and  placed  poetry  and  philosophy  in 
the  most  intimate  relation.  .  .  .  Soon,  liowever,  this 
poetical  disposition  vanished  ;  calm  tranquillity  again  pos- 
sessed my  bosom,  and  I  attempted  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  this  philosophy  with  definiteness  and  clearness. 
Then  it  appeared,  as  if  suddenly,  a  beautiful  charm  was  broken. 
I  saw  myself  no  longer  surrounded  with  lovely  poetry,  but 
only  with  indefinite  and  airy  forms  without  solidity  or  foun- 
dation ;  and  where  I  had  heretofore  beheld  happy  life,  there 
an  abyss  now  opened,  which  threatened  to  swallow  all  that  is 
great  and  sublime.  By  calm  investigation  I  perceived  in  the 
'  Naturphilosophie'  a  Avant  of  clearness  and  definiteness,  and  a 
fi*m  foundation,  and  discovered  that  it  led  to  the  most  mourn- 
ful results.  ...  No  philosophy  ever  promised  me  more, 
none  ever  gave  me  less.  It  has  a  lovely  and  bright  appear- 
ance ;  if,  however,  we  strip  off  the  beautiful  covering,  a  hol- 
low pale  form  appears,  whose  aspect  we  cannot  bear  to  behold. 
The  philosophy,  which  speaks  so  inuch  about  beholding  the 
Infinite,  so  much  about  the  revelations  of  God,  and  of  the 
blessed  life-  in  the  absolute,  ends  with  the  result  that  all 
that  exists  and  happens,  consequently  also  man  with  his 
thoughts,  resolutions,  and  actions,  is  but  the  necessary  effect 
of  a  necessary  vital  erlergy,  which  ....  unceasingly 
generates,  produces,  and  transforms  its  productions,  in  order 
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to  let  new  productions  proceed  from  its  inexhaustible  ful- 
ness. This  is  the  result  of  the  '  Naturphilosophie/  with 
which  it  takes  away  all  that  gives  life,  dignity,  object  and 
importance — the  idea  of  Divinity,  of  immortality,  of  free- 
dom, and  morality.  Let  no  one  suffer  himself  to  be  led  astray 
by  the  language  of  devotion,  ....  the  frequent  men- 
tioning of  God  and  his  revelations.  The  God  of  this  philo- 
sophy is  the  universe,  there  lives  in  him  only  life  and  con- 
sciousness and  producing  power,  but  no  holy  will,  no  bene- 
volence, and  no  righteousness.  .  .  .  The  blessed  life  of 
this  system  consists  only  in  the  exaltation  of  the  mind,  which, 
forgetting  itself,  contemplates  the  universal  life.  The  idea  of 
a  personal  immortality  is  entirely  foreign  to  this  philosophy. 
It  recognizes  no  free  actions  on  the  part  of  man  ;  to 
it  all  is  appearance,  the  Absolute  manifested  in  a  thousand 
different  forms  ;  and  what  it  calls  freedom  and  morality,  is 
only  life  in  increased  potency.  ...  Its  Infinite  is  only 
an  increased  finite,  .  .  .  and  what  we  call  the  super- 
sensible, because  it  never  enters  the  sphere  of  experience. 
God,  freedom,  iiwrnortality,  is  sought  for  in  vain  in  this 
system." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  decide  how  far  this  criticism  of 
Tschirner  is  complete  ;  how  far  is  rests  on  a  thoroughly  cor- 
i-ect  comprehension  of  the  system  ;  how  far  here,  too,  infer- 
ences are  drawn,  which  the  author  of  the  system  would  himself 
reject ;  how  far  a  certain  awkwardness  of  passing  from  an  old 
and  accustomed  to  a  new  way  of  thinking,  may  have  had  an 
influence  in  forming  these  judgments  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
the  impression  this  philosophy  made  upon  a  thoughtful  and 
considerate  theologian  is  the  same  it  has  made  on  many  other 
conscientious  teachers  and  preachers  of  Christianity.  The 
Kantian  philosophy  and  the  Rationalism  proceeding  from  it  had, 
with  all  that  is  negative  in  them,  still  retained  the  ideas  of 
God,  freedom,  and  immortality  (which  Tschirner  missed  so 
much  in  the  "Naturphilosophie"),  as  the  essential  ideas  of  re- 
ligion. With  all  the  abstractness  of  their  teachings,  they  had 
placed  themselves  sincerely  upon  this  foundation,  of  which 
Schelling's  philosophy  deprived  its  followers.  And  what  did 
it  give  in  return  ?  Much  at  first  sight.  The  "  Philosophy  of 
Nature"  even  appeared  to   be  an   attempt  to  restore  the  old 
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faith  of  the  Church,  which  Rationalism  had  forsaken  ;  and  on 
this  account  it  was  welcomed  by  many  as  the  restorer  of  posi- 
tive Christianity.  Men  were  again  heard  to  speak  of  the  in- 
carnation of  God,  of  a  trinity,  of  a  fall  and  redemption.  Even 
the  doctrine  of  Satan  was  again  advocated  by  the  theologians 
who  adhered  to  this  philosophy.  There  was,  in  general,  as 
little  lack  of  superabundant  expressions  as  of  bitter  attacks 
against  the  shallow  Rationalism.  Thus  the  orthodox  appeared 
to  receive  a  new  ally  in  this  new  philosophy,  and  mysticism, 
which  had  long  been  decried  as  nonsense,  again  appeared  to 
elevate  its  head  more  gloriously  than  ever  before.  But  if  we 
examine  more  closely  what  this  philosophy  meant  by  those 
expressions,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  that  it  was  neither 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  and  of  the  symbols  of  the 
church,  nor  that  of  the  Church  Fathers,  nor,  finally,  that  of 
Scripture.  The  fixed,  inflexible  dogmas  of  the  church  are  now 
moulded  into  moveable  pictures,  which  may  be  turned  at  one's 
pleasure,  to  which  you  may  at  one  time  give  one  sense,  and 
at  another  a  different  one.  There,  again,  an  ingenious  play  is 
granted  to  the  fancy,  without  gaining  a  firm  hold  and  lasting 
satisfaction  for  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  the  proper 
bearers  of  the  religious  life. 

As  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  Gnostics  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  the  production  of  the  most  extravagant 
theories  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  incar- 
nation of  God,  so  here  we  find  a  not  less  fantastical,  though 
more  intellectual,  philosophical  myth  of  the  development  of 
the  world,  which  too  frequently  brings  to  mind  Jacob  Boehm, 
Irom  whom  Schelling  has  adopted  many  ideas. 

In  history  Schelling  distinguishes  five  periods  or  ages  of  the 
world.  "  The  first  is  the  golden  period,  the  time  of  blessed 
indecision,  when  there  was  neither  good  nor  bad,  when  man 
as  a  creature  of  nature  spent  his  time  in  unconscious  inno- 
cence. Then  follows  the  period  of  ruling  gods  and  heroes,  the 
omnipotence  of  nature,  which,  however,  in  the  third  place, 
changes  to  a  period  of  ruling  destiny,  to  a  period  of  decline 
and  division,  till  God  reveals  Himself  according  to  His  love 
and  mercy.  God  had  to  become  man  in  order  that  man  might 
come  to  God  again.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  place,  a  new  king- 
dom is  established  by  the   incarnation   of  God  in  Christ,  in 
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which  the  Divine  Spirit  is  continually  realizing  itself  more 
and  more  fully,  till,  fifthly,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  destiny 
transforms  itself  to  providence,  all    evil    is   overcome,  God  is 
realized,  is  all  in  all."      In   this   we  indeed  hear  a  language, 
which,  with  Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  sounds,  actually  re- 
minds us  of  Christian  truths,  which  were  lost  at  that  time, 
especially  the  fundamental  truth,  that,   as    Schelling  himself 
expresses  it,  God  became  man,  that  man  might  become  divine. 
But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  carefully,  we  find  that  by 
the  incarnation  of  God,  Schelling  means  nothing  else  than  God 
first  coming  to   a  consciousness  of  Himself  in  man.      To  him 
God  the  Father  is  not  that  Father   to  whom   Christ  bids  us 
pray  in  the  Lord's  jVrayer,  and  whom  Paid  calls  the  Father  of  all 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  not  that  Father  who,  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  was  laid,  out  of  pure  mercy  chose  humanity 
as  His  inheritance  in  Christ ;   no,  what  Schelling  calls  Father 
is  only  that  mysterious,  unconscious  primeval  cause,  or  rather 
non-causer,  of  all  things,  who  first  knows  himself  in  the  Son, 
and  through  him  first  comes  to  consciousness,  a  dismal  paternal 
countenance,  indeed,  a  Saturn,  who  devours  his  children,  not 
God  the  Father,  who  clasps  them  to  His  bosom   even  before 
they  exist.     God  the  Son  is  the  self-revelation  and  self-unfold- 
ing of  the  Father ;  He  is  the  divine  understanding,  in  which 
God  first  recognizes  His  own  essence  ;  and  since  this  unfold- 
ing of  God  again  returns  into  itself,  therefore  God  is  God,  that 
is.  Spirit.      It  is  true  (according  to  Schelling)  that  God  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last  ;  l)ut  first,  as  Omega, 
He  is  the  proper  God,  or,  as  it  were,  the  God  having  become 
God.      Schelling  thus  lets  his  God  work  himself  through  the 
entire  alphabet  of  the  development   of  the  world   before   he 
comes  to  full  existence.      This  is  the  secret  of  the  trinity  in 
the  sense  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature."     But  how  is  it  with 
the  person  of  Christ  ?     As  with  Fichte,  so  with  Schelling,  the 
historical  Christ,  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  He  lived  and  taught 
as  man,  is  not  the  essence  of  Christianity,  for  God  comes  to 
consciousness  in  man  in  general.      The  incarnation  of  God  is, 
according  to  Schelling's  own  words,  not  an  incarnation  happen- 
ing  once,  but  an  ideal  incarnation  from  eternity,  and  is  pro- 
perly the  same  as  the  mystery  of  nature. 

That  in  the  historical  Christ,  God  became  most  fully  con- 
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scious  of  himself,  is  acknowledged  by  Schelling,  since  no  one 
before  him  had  revealed  the  Infinite  in  such  a  manner  ;  but 
he  is  by  no  means  willing  to  make  the  idea  of  Christianity 
dependent  on  this  peculiarity  ;  for,  even  without  this  histori- 
cal basis,  this  idea  retains  for  him,  as  for  Fichte,  the  same 
significance  as  metaphysical  truth.  When,  however,  Schelling 
speaks  of  a  suffering  God,  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that 
he  does  not  mean  what  Zinzendorf  does  when  he  speaks  of 
a  crucified  God,  and  of  the  Creator's  wounds.  Schelling's 
suflfering  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  progressive  self-develop- 
ment of  God  amid  struggles.  Thus,  (although  more  sen- 
suallj^  and  fantastically)  the  ancient  Manichaeans  had  already 
called  the  suffering  of  nature,  the  perishing  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  similar  metamorphoses,  the  suffering  Jesus. 
If  this  is  true,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the  church  is  not 
better  off  with  a  rationalist  of  the  Kantian  school,  who  dryly 
and  honestly  says :  "  I  cannot  agree  with  your  dogma  of 
the  incarnation  of  God,  of  Redemption,  etc.,  I  will  rather  cling 
to  the  simple  doctrine  of  God,  \artue,  immortality,  and  to  the 
great  and  sublime  teachings  of  Jesus  on  these  subjects,"  than 
with  a  Pantheist  who,  under  the  appearance  of  almost  ex- 
treme orthodoxy,  removes  that  which  rationalism  retains. 
Independent  of  all  the  unworthiness  of  such  a  deception,  such 
a  doctrine  is  void  of  all  moral  fruits,  since  it  only  takes  the 
speculative  head  into  the  account,  but  not  the  heart  and  will 
of  man.  This  philosophy  differs  from  the  earlier  mysticism, 
with  which  in  other  respects  it  has  some  similarity  in  its 
moral  results.  Where  the  mystics  transplanted  history  to  the 
inner  man,  they  had  the  jpradical  sanctification  chiefly  in 
view,  and  in  this  sense  spoke  of  Christ  being  born  in  us,  of 
dying  with  him,  of  being  raised  with  him,  while  this  philoso- 
phy thinks  of  natural  events,  which  depend  on  the  law  of 
necessity,  and  even  if  it  will  not  admit  that  it  destroys 
moral  freedom,  but  rather  asserts  that  it  puts  real  in  place  of 
apparent  freedom,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inclina- 
tion to  know,  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  all  life  and  develop- 
ment is  far  more  prominent  in  it  than  the  tendency  to  become 
better  and  to  produce  a  more  worthy  state  of  being/      In 

•  Of  course  philosophy,  as  such,  deals  with  knowledge  ;  for  this  it  shall  not  be 
reproached.     But   when    Christian   theology,  which   deals   with   the   practical 

T 
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this  the  })hilosophy  of  Schelling  differs  from  both  its  prede- 
cessors, the  Kantian,  and  the  Fichtean  systems.  He  also 
sustains  a  different  relation  to  Protestantis')n.  A  separation 
in  the  church  between  persons  of  knowledge,  and  those  simply 
believing,  (the  esoterics  and  exoterics)  is  foreign  to  Christianity 
in  general,  and  especially  to  Protestant  Christianity.  A 
language  which  only  the  initiated  understand,  and  which 
does  not  at  all  accommodate  itself  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  weak  and  uncultivated,  is  any  thing  but  the  language  of 
the  Reformers,  the  language  of  a  Luther  and  Zwingli.  But 
even  if  only  compared  with  Kant  and  Fichte,  Sehelling's 
philosophy  shows  much  less  of  a  Protestant  character  than 
theirs.  Kant  and  Fichte,  with  all  their  deviations  from  the 
orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Church,  stand  altogether 
on  a  Protestant  foundation,  they  even  have  a  certain  Protes- 
tant prudery,  carry  with  them  a  moral  exactness,  a  corrosive 
critical  salt,  while  the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  with  the 
poetical  twilight  in  which  it  moves,  ma}^  very  easily  be  used 
by  Catholics  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  doctrines,  which 
has  actually  been  done.  The  Catholic  tendency  in  art  found 
its  support  principally  in  the  Pantheistic-poetic  view  of  the 
world. 

But  still  we  will  not  deny  the  significance  of  this  philoso- 
phy ;  that  the  living  comprehension  and  treatment  of  all  that 
lives,  for  which  modern  science  is  distinguished,  received  its 
impulse  from  the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  even  if  much  still 
needed  sifting.  Through  this  philosophy  spirit  and  life  were 
brought  into  the  study  of  nature,  of  art,  of  history,  and  also 
of  theology  ;  for  that  through  it  attention  was  again  called  to 
the  deeper  significance  of  the  church,  its  doctrines,  and  divine 
worship,  is  a  great  merit  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived.  It 
was  not  now  considered  bigotry  and  want  of  acquaintance 
with  philosophy,  if  one  spoke  of  the  mysteries  of  faith 
with  fervour,  with  reverence,  and  with  animation.  The 
])overty  and  narrrowness  of  the  so-called  philosophy  of 
"  common  sense,"  became  more  and  more  evident.      Men  again 

religion  of  the  gospel,  is  entirely  consumed  by  tins  philosophy,  it  is  a  different 
tliiiiir ;  therefore,  just  at  the  right  time  Schleiermacher  was  desirous  of  separat- 
inj;-  the  two. 
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searched  deep,  and  did  not  even  avoid  the  miracle,  where  it 
pressed  itself  on  the  mind.  How  much  Schleiermacher  was 
indebted  to  this  philosophy  we  shall  see  in  another  place. 
We  now  turn  to  a  man  who  had  at  least  as  great  a  share  in  the 
education  of  Schleiermacher,  as  Schellinor  althousfh  he  took  a 
position  entirely  opposite  to  the  latter  and  his  philosophy. 
We  speak  of  F.  H.  Jacobi. 


XIX. 
FREDERIC  HENRY  JACOBI. 

JACOBI  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEART  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
ORTHODOXY  AND  SPECULATION. 

I  HAVE  intentionally  refrained  from  speaking  of  this  pious, 
deep  thinker,  this  man  of  childlike  purity,  this  noble  philoso- 
pher, till  the  phases  of  modern  philosophy,  as  they  appeared 
in  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  had  passed  before  us,  so  as  to 
permit  us  now  to  follow  his  life  without  interruption.  He 
came  in  contact  with  all  the  above-named  philosophers,  and 
externally,  to  some  extent,  formed  a  centre,  around  which 
gathered  the  intellectually  great  of  that  age. 

Fr.  H.  Jacobi,  second  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  brother  of  the  well-known  genial  poet,  Joh.  George,  was 
born  the  25  th  of  January,  1743  (a  contemporary,  therefore, 
of  Lavater  and  Herder).  He  was  intended  for  mercantile 
business  b}^  his  ftither,  and  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  this, 
went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  his  sixteenth  year.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  be  showed  more  love  for  the  sciences 
than  for  trade.  He  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  educated  men,  especially  of  the  mathemati- 
cian, Le  Sage,  and  he  also  became  familiar  with  .the  best 
works  of  French  literature,  and  returned  home  in  a  few  years. 
In  his  twenty-second  year  he  married  Betty  Von  Clermont  of 
Naels,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  "  an  excellent  Belgian  lady,"  as 
Goethe  calls  her,  "  who,  without  the  least  sentimentality  or 
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expression  of  sensuality,  brings  to  mind  the  women  of  Rubens." 
Jacobi  soon  abandoned  his  business,  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  state  as  member  of  the  exchequer, 
and  afterwards  with  the  title  of  privy  counsellor.  His  exter- 
nal relations  were  very  favourable.  His  well-arranged  house 
in  Dusseldorf,  and  especially  his  country-seat  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Pempelfort,^  afforded  the  thinker  and  author  a  fine 
asylum,  and  the  hospitable  man  a  desired  opyjortunity,  for  the 
reception  of  distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  learned 
world. 

His  social  talent  and  the  affection  which  accompanied 
nearly  all  that  he  said,  did  very  much  to  animate  the  intel- 
lectual society  in  which  he  moved,  and  this  tone  of  affection, 
which  was  softened  by  his  fine  manners,  also  characterizes  his 
writings.  Some  have  denied  his  fitness  for  authorship,  be- 
cause he  lacked  a  profound,  learned  education  ;  he  was,  they 
say,  rather  a  scientific  amateur.  But  this  very  thing  seems 
to  me  of  the  greatest  significance,  that  a  man,  who  kept  free 
from  all  German  pedantry,  who  had  been  more  incited  by 
French  culture,  who  had  no  need  of  disputing  for  a  philoso- 
phical chair  in  a  university  because  he  had  more  means  than 
he  needed,  that  such  a  man  ventured  to  enter  the  depths  of 
philosophy,  led  only  by  the  inner  impulse  of  his  spirit,  not 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  renowned,  or  of  establishing  a  school, 
but  purely  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity.  This  impulse  had  already  manifested  itself  in 
Jacobi  in  his  early  childhood.  "  I  still  wore  my  polish  coat," 
he  says,  "when  I  began  to  be  anxious  about  the  affairs  of 
another  world,  and  my  childish  thoughtfulness  brought  me  in 
my  eighth  or  ninth  y^ar  to  certain  views,  which  cling  to  me 
to  this  hour.  The  longing  to  bring  to  certainty  the  better 
expectation  of  man,  grew  with  my  years,  and  it  became  the 
principal  thread  to  which  all  my  other  fortunes  were  attached.'' 
Nor  did  this  impulse  leave  him  in  later  life.  "  I  have  now  (so 
he  says  in  his  '  Conversation  on  Idealism  and  Realism ')  forty- 
three  years  on  my  head,  and  have  been  cast  about  by  fate  with 

'  An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  friends  of  learning  to  purchase  this 
country-seat,  so  that  the  premises  may  be  preserved  in  honour  of  its  former 
distinguished  owner  and  of  the  eminent  men  who  there  shared  his  hospi- 
tality.—Te. 
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a  pretty  rude  hand.  Thousands  of  persons  may  excel  me  in  in- 
tellectual powers,  but  certainly  few  in  perseverance  and  zeal  in 
struo-Q-lincr  for  knowledge  and  truth.  I  have  traced  the  most 
distinguished  and  obscure  sources  of  human  knowledge  with 
untiring  energy  till  many  of  them  lost  themselves  in  invisible 
veins.  I  have  seen  other  inquirers,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
were  among  the  greatest  minds  of  my  contemporaries.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity,  and  have  been  obliged  to  try  my 
powers  in  many  different  ways." 

Jacobi  has  in  a  special  manner  become  the  philosopher  <)f 
life  and  of  the  educated  world,  but  in  a  higlier  and  nobler 
sense  than  those  popular  philosophers,  who  attempted  to  make 
the  thoughts,  snatched  up  here  and  there  and  rhetorically 
polished,  popular  by  rendering  them  shallow,  and  who,  for  the 
most  part,  only  took  them  from  higher  sources.  That  sincere 
struggle  for  depth  as  well  as  clearness,  that  continual  self- 
penetration,  that  demanding  an  account  of  the  iumost  part  of 
our  nature,  that  examination  of  the  original  sources  in  man, 
that  humanity  with  which  he  welcomes  every  appearance  in 
the  department  of  the  intellect  which  he  discovers,  and  also 
that  noble  wrath  with  which  he  rejects  whatever  denies  a 
personal  God  and  dishonours  virtue, — it  is  these  that  place 
him  in  the  same  line  with  Herder,  and  which  must  make  him 
dear  to  all  who  have  determined  to  follow  the  course  of  their 
own  inner  experience,  however  great  the  clamour  of  those 
following  the  beaten  track  may  be  against  them. 

Jacobi  stood  in  a  very  peculiar  relation  to  the  philosophy 
of  his  time,  as  it  worked  its  way  from  Kant  to  Schelling;^ 
He  was  urged  on  by  each  of  these  systems,  learned  something 
from  each,  exercised  his  powers  on  each,  but  he  was  satisfied 
by  neither,  and  was  most  repelled  by  Pantheism.  Jacobi, 
with  all  his  profound  knov/ledge,  was,  according  to  the  usual 
idea  of  philosophy,  either  an  opponent  of  all  philosophy,  or  a 
philosopher  in  that  sense  of  tlie  word  in  which  Socrates  was 
one  through  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a   decided    opponent   of  that  jjhilosopliy,  to  which  the 

>  This  relation  cannot  be  described  easily.  "  Do  take  the  trouljle,"  savs 
Goethe  in  a  letter  to  Jacobi,  "  to  shew  me  plainly  in  what  respect  you  ditler 
from  our  modern  philosophers,  and  at  which  point  you  separate  from  them,  and 
make  me  able  to  dispute  with  them  in  your  name." 
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mere  formal  knowledge  of  things  is  the  final  object.      He  had 
no  taste  for  that  mere  "  logical  enthnsiasm,"  to  which  think- 
ing itself  is  the  highest  end.      The  explanation  of  things  was 
not  his  final  object,  but  that  which  cannot  be  explained,  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  our  conceptions,  cannot  be  analyzed 
in   words,  the  simple,   the   indissoluble.       "  The  basis  of  all 
speculative   philosophy,"   he  says,    "is  only  a  great  hole,  in 
which  we  look  in  vain  as  in  a  very  dark  abyss."     This-  aver- 
sion to  speculative  philosophy  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  searching  continually  for  the  best  foundation,  only  he 
dug  within,  while    others    only  laboured    on    the  hole  from 
without.      "  No  one,"  says  Jacobi,  "  can  despise  the  close  and 
subtle  investigation  of  trifles  more  than   I  do  ;   but  from  this 
T   distinguish  the  free  exertion  of  the  inmost  original  sense." 
And  on  this  inmost  original  sense  Jacobi  based  everything. 
"  There  is,  indeed,"  he  says,  "  a  knowledge  of  the  supernatural, 
of  God  and  divine  things,  and  this  knowledge  is  the  most  cer- 
tain in  the  human  mind — a  knowledge  absolute  and  proceed- 
ing directly  from  human  reason  ;  but  it  can  never  take  the 
form  of  science."      Jacobi  was  no  despiser  of  reason,  but  rather 
defended  it.      He  did  not,  however,  regard  it  a  power  which 
can  create  truths  of  itself,  can   discover,  can  produce  them  ; 
but  by  reason  he  understood,  according  to  the  etymology  of 
the   word,   that  which  perceives,   that  inmost  original   sense 
mentioned   above.      He  did   not  think  that  reason  and  faith 
are   opposed  to   each   other,  but  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same.      Faith  supplies  what  knowledge  cannot  reach.      Jacobi 
followed  Kant  in  this  respect,  that  he  acknowledged  that  our 
perceptions  are  inadequate  to  say  anything  purely  demonstra- 
ble in  reference  to  God  and  divine  things.     As  on  this  account 
Kant   had  left   a   vacant   place   in   his   system   for  God    and 
riivine  things,  which  was  but  imperfectly  and  unsatisfactorily 
filled  by  what  he  thought  belonged  to  practical  reason,  Jacobi 
supplied    the   deficiency  by  his    doctrine  of   faith.      Man,  of 
course,  cannot  reach  God  in  thought,  but  he  can  feel  and  esc- 
perience   Him.      We   must  love  God,  he  says  with  Pascal,  in 
(rrder  to  know  Him.      This  love,  as  we  experience  it  in  our- 
selves is  the  original,  is  that  which  proves  itself  in  our  minds 
superior  to  all  thinking.      We  have  a  knowledge  of  God  and 
His  will,  because  we  are  born   of  God,  are  created   after  His 
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image,  are  like  Him.  God  lives  in  us,  and  our  life  is  hid  in 
God.  If  He  were  not  thus  immediately  present  by  means 
of  His  image  in  us,  what  outside  of  Him  should  make  Him 
known  to  us  ? 

Consequently  Jacobi  believed  in  a  revelation  of  God  to  man, 
but  in  a  revelation  which  is  continually  being  made  to  the 
inner  man,  a  revelation  which  he  perceives  with  reason,  but 
cannot  comprehend  with  his  understanding.-^  However  much 
he  opposed  the  cold,  calculating  understanding,  with  this  faith 
in  revelation,  still  he  did  not  place  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
believers  Id  revelation,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  held 
by  the  Church  ;  and  this  is  the  point  in  which  he  differed 
from  his  friends  Claudius,  Hamann,  Lavater,  and  from  the 
friends  and  professors  of  positive  Christianity.  On  this 
account -it  is  impossible  to  class  him  with  the  Christian  philo- 
sophers in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  however 
thoroughly  Christian  his  disposition,  the  thoughts  and  medita- 
tions of  his  heart,  and  the  tendency  of  his  entire  philosophy. 
For  the  very  reason  that  Jacobi  made  all  depend  on  the  inner 
experience  of  the  heart,  because  that  was  the  divine  to  him, 
which  each  one  has  to  perceive  himself,  therefore  an  external 
revelation,  even  if  provided  with  all  miracles,  could  as  little 
satisfy  him,  as  a  philosophical  system  construed  externally, 
and  then  made  ours  by  learning  it.  In  both  he  beheld  the 
killing  of  the  letter.  As  the  speculative  philosophy  was  too 
idealistic  for  him,  so  the  orthodox  faith  was  too  realistic,  too 
material,  too  positive.  He  indeed  valued  the  strict  faith  in 
revelation  highly,  and  felt  himself  most  intimately  connected 
with  it  by  his  living  faith  in  God  and  the  piety  of  his  heart. 
How  intimate  his  relation  to  Claudius,  is  evident  from  his 
book  on  "Divine  Things  and  their  Revelation."  But  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  pious  people  deceived  themselves, 
because  they  ascribed  that  to  an  external  revelation,  which 
lay  in  themselves  and  which  was  .only  awakened  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  not  originally  produced  by  it.  They  are,  he 
thinks,  like  children  who,  when  they  ride  their  hobby-horse, 
think  the  horse  bears  them  along,  while  it  is  owing  to  their 

»  Jacobi  deserves  credit  for  having  so  strictly  carried  out  the  difference  be- 
tween reason  and  understanding,  especially  in  his  later  writings,  which  difference 
Kant  had  only  half  conceived. 
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own  exertions  that  they  move  at  all.  "  It  depends  on  your 
own  motion  and  continual  adherence  to  wisdom,  bravery,  and 
good  pleasure ;  .  .  .  the  horse  no  more  makes  the  man 
than  the  coat."  Claudius,  on  the  other  hand,  compared  an 
ideal  religion,  without  historical  basis,  to  a  painted  horse  which 
you  can  admire,  but  not  ride.  Jacobi  made  another  and  more 
ingenious  comparison  when  he  compared  revelation  to  the 
consonants  and  the  religious  sense  in  us  to  the  vowels,  through 
which  the  mute  consonants  are  quickened.  He,  however, 
acknowledsfes  that  both  belono-  too;ether,  and  in  this  Claudius 
had  to  agree  with  him.  Jacobi  bowed  humbly  before  the 
warm  enthusiastic  representation  which  Claudius  in  his  high 
simplicity  made  of  Christ.  "  What  a  picture  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  what  sublime  and  touching  contrasts  !  What  a  power  of 
beauty,  of  grace  and  majesty  in  the  united  traces  of  this  per- 
fect ideal  of  united  divinity  and  humanity."  Jacobi,  too,  as 
Claudius,  found  all  that  he  required  of  a  religious  and  moral 
man  united  in  Christ  and  that  in  the  real,  the  historical  Christ, 
who  was  more  to  him  than  a  mere  idea,  and  by  no  means  a 
mere  fiction,  a  myth.  When,  however,  Claudius  insisted,  that 
it  is  only  through  Christ  that  we  come  to  God,  that  we  can 
only  elevate  ourselves  to  him  by  clinging  to  Christ,  Jacobi 
thought  on  the  other  hand  that  we  soar  to  God  with  Christ. 
The  principal  thing  for  him  was,  that  that  which  lived  in 
Christ,  also  become  alive  in  us.  Trusting  on  historical  events 
he  considered  superstition,  and  therefore  he  always  had  his 
suspicions  in  reference  to  the  positive  Christianity  in  general, 
because  he  feared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  external 
to  which  he  was  so  much  opposed  was  concealed  behind  it, 
and  because  he  regarded  every  completed  system  as  something 
dangerous,  that  is,  as  an  idol  which  is  worshipped  instead  of 
the  living  God.  In  this  respect  he  had  much  similarity  to 
Fichte,  however  much  he  differed  from  him  in  his  philosophi- 
cal principles.  Jacobi,  as  well  as  Fichte,  in  his  more  advanced 
age,  felt  himself  drawn  towards  the  inner,  deeper  life-giving 
fountain  of  Christianity  with  his  whole  heart ;  therefore,  com- 
pared with  the  cold  "illuminati"  of  the  day,  he  was  decried 
as  a  hypocrite,  and  as  one  opposing  the  march  of  intellect ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  arrange  the  contents  of  the  Chris- 
tian  doctrines   with   liis   understandino-    to  embrace  what    is 
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believed  in  a  confession,  a  formula,  his  inner  sense  strove 
against  it.  From  this  sympathy  with"  religion  and  antipathy 
to  all  dogmatics  and  speculation,  his  own  remarkable  declara- 
tion may  be  explained,  that  with  his  heart  he  was  a  Christian, 
with  his  understanding  a  heathen,  that  he  swam  between  two 
waters  which  would  not  unite  in  him. 

However,  this  heathenism  of  Jacobi  was  not  intended  to 
be  taken  very  seriously.  We  would  rather  say  that  with  the 
heart  he  was  a  Supernaturalist,  perhaps  even  a  Pietist  in  the 
noble  sense  of  the  word,  and  with  the  understanding  a 
Rationalist ;  for,  however  little  Jacobi  could  agree  with  the 
doctrines  more  distinctly  Christian,  his  philosophy  still  showed 
itself  essentially  Christian,  in  that  it  maintained  against  the 
Pantheistic  fanaticism  of  the  age  the  faith  in  a  personal  God, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  revelation,  and  without 
which  all  talk  about  revelation  is  mere  deception  and  a 
quibble.  We  cannot  follow  the  diffuse  philosophical  dispute 
itself,  which  was  first  occasioned  by  the  study  of  Spinoza, 
which  Lessing  had  incited,  and  which  received  special  impor- 
tance through  Schelling.  Something,  however,  must  be  said 
of  tlie  disputed  question  in  general,  as  it  became  more  and 
more  the  living  question  of  the  whole  period,  and  for  its 
solution  our  own  age  is  very  anxious.  If  I  advance  it 
as  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Jacobi's  philosophy,  and  as  a 
characteristic  token  of  its  Christianity,  that  it  maintained  the 
faith  in  a  personal  God  in  opposition  to  the  pantheistic 
tendencies,  I  do  not  insist  on  the  word  and  conception  of 
"  personality,"  and  I  will  gladly  consent  to  another  word,  if 
one  can  be  found  which  denotes  with  sufficient  distinctness  a 
God,  conscious  of  Himself,  different  from  the  world,  and  not 
coinciding  with  it.  I  admit  that  the  expression  "personality" 
is  apt  to  carry  with  it  the  accessory  notion  of  limitation, 
which  of  course  must  be  removed  from  the  idea  of  God.  In 
this  sense  Herder,  who,  in  opposition  to  Jacobi,  agreed  with 
the  philosopher  Spinoza,  objected  to  the  expression  "person- 
ality," and  even  Lavater  acknowledged  that  the  conception  of 
a  personality  of  God  belongs  to  the  childhood  of  humanity. 
But  the  same  Lavater  in  this  very  matter  stood  on  the 
side  of  Jacobi ;  when  he  writes :  "  that  which  is  most 
vigorous  in  me,  above  me  and  around  me,  is  God,  and  per- 
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sonal  man  must  personify."  Jacobi  wanted  to  know  nothing 
of  a  God  who  is  no  Helper,  of  a  God  who  makes  the  eye  and 
does  not  see,  the  ear  and  does  not  hear,  the  understanding 
and  does  not  perceive,  does  not  know,  does  not  will,  and 
therefore  is  not.  Pantheism  and  Atheism  were  not  the  same  to 
Jacobi ;  for  a  God  who  first  receives  his  existence  through 
the  world,  and  comes  to  consciousness  first  in  man,  is  no  God, 
but  an  idol,  just  as  little  did  Jacobi  want  a  God  merely  above 
and  outside  of  the  world  (as  the  Deists),  who  is  sundered  from 
the  world  and  humanity,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  be 
concerned  about  them ;  he  wanted  a  God  who  communi- 
cates Himself  to  the  inner  man  and  gives  us  the  assurance 
that  we  ar'e  of  divine  origin  ;  but  he  did  not  want  this  God 
to  be  confined  to  the  world,  he  wanted  a  God  whom  we  have 
not  only  in  our  eyes,  but  before  our  eyes ;  a  God  whom  we 
have  not  only  as  I — Ego — but  as  Thou ;  a  God  to  whom  we 
can  pray,  and  who  says  to  himself,  /  am  that  I  am.  Thus 
man,  according  to  Jacobi,  ouo-ht  to  recognise  God  as  well 
above  him  as  in  him,  and  only  in  holding  to  one  as  well  as  the 
the  other,  did  he  regard  man  as  having  the  living  faith  in 
God,  as  the  Bible  and  Christianity  teach,  and  as  all  that  is 
called  religion  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  requires  and  presupposes 
with  eternal  necessity.  So  much  of  Jacobi  as  a  Christian 
thinker. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  personal  contest  between  him 
and  Schehing,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  latter  with  much 
bitterness ;  but  will  only  call  to  mind  that  the  subject 
of  controversy  between  these  two  men,  continues  to 
be  discussed  in  the  schools,  for  Hegel  built  on  Schelling,^  and 
Fries  and  many  other  independent  thinkers,  continued  to  build 
partly  on  Kant,  partly  on  Jacobi ;  each  one  of  course  in  his 
own  way,  and  partially  opposing  his  predecessors. 

'  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  we  only  speak  of  the  earlier  Schelling. 
That  the  later  Schelling  forms  the  opposition  to  Hegel,  cannot  appear  strange 
to  him  who  observes  the  rotating  motion  of  philosophy,  with  an  unprejudiced 
eye.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  return  of  the  great  philosopher  to  the  religious 
standpoint,  can,  perhaps,  not  be  accomplished  otherwise  than  by  an  atonement, 
which  he  owes  to  the  manes  of  Jacobi. 
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XX. 
JOHN  GOTTLIEB  FICHTE. 

FTCHTE  TILL    HIS    APPOINTMENT  AS   PROFESSOR    IN    JENA. THE 

FICHTEAN     IDEALISM. CHARGE    OF    ATHEISM. FICHTE    IN 

BERLIN. RETURN      TO     THE      RELIGIOUS      STAND-POINT. 

"  DIRECTIONS    FOR    A  BLESSED  LIFE." FICHTE's  LAST  DAYS 

AND    DEATH. 

In  the  village  of  Kammenau  in  Upper  Lusatia,  John  Gott- 
lieb Fichte  was  born,  May  lOtli  1762.  His  father  was  a 
linen  weaver,  and  himself  gave  the  child  his  first  instruction, 
when  the  loom  was  standing  still  and  the  garden  work  was 
accomplished,  exercising  him  in  reading,  teaching  him  religious 
passages  and  hymns ;  very  likely  relating  to  him  many  things 
of  his  travels  through  Saxony  and  Franconia,  and  thus 
awaking  aspirations  for  great  things  in  the  infant  mind.  As 
the  boy  became  older  it  became  his  duty  to  read  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  family  circle,  and  then 
already  the  father  perhaps  cherished  the  silent  hope  of  one 
day  hearing  his  son  preach  in  the  village  pulpit.  In  the 
mean  while  the  pastor  of  the  place  interested  himself  in  the 
aspiring  boy,  being  particularly  pleased  with  the  evidence  of 
a  good  memory,  given  by  the  unhesitating  repetition  of  a 
sermon  which  the  child  had  heard.  This  talent  brought  him 
into  fiivour  with  a  noble  lord  also,  in  whose  presence  he  was 
at  one  time  called  on  to  repeat  a  sermon,  and  who  was  so 
pleased  with  the  performance  that  he  promised  to  attend  to 
his  education  from  that  period,  and  committed  the  boy  to  the 
charge  of  a  country  clergyman  near  Meissen.  Here  Fichte 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  ancient  languages.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  entered  the  city  school  of  Meissen,  and  a  little  later 
the  school  Pforta  by  Naumburg,  in  which  Klopstock  was 
educated  and  which  has  sent  forth  so  many  great  Germans. 
The  monastic  seclusion,  which  had  already  roused  many  a 
young  heart  in  that  school  to  resistance,  became  to  him  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive  and  at  last  awakened  in  him  the  thought 
of  secret  flight.  He  actually  fled  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a  second  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  on  an  open  hill,  not  far 
from  the  school,  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer  which  he  offered  to 
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God  for  his  deliverance,  he  was  struck  with  sorrow  for  his 
undertaking  ;  an  inner  voice  bade  him  retrace  his  step  and 
he  vokmtarily  returned.  His  sincere  repentance  not  only 
procured  him  pardon  but  also  milder  treatment. 

From  the  youth  of  Hamann  and  others  we  learn  that  the 
one-sided  instruction,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  most  of 
the  German  schools,  confining  education  almost  entirely  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  was  especially  the  sys- 
tem of  the  celebrated  school  Pforta.  The  so-called  real 
sciences  were  not  studied,  nor  polite  literature  ;  the  German 
poets  were  read  only  by  stealth,  the  solid  Haller  alone  was 
used.  In  this  clandestine  manner  Fichte,  anions  other  works, 
became  acquainted  with  Lessing's  polemic  treatise  against 
Goetze  ;  and  now  perhaps  that  polemic  dart  was  sharpened 
which  he  afterwards,  in  the  spirit  of  Lessing,  hurled  against 
his  enemies.  About  Michaelmas  1780,  Fichte  entered  the 
university  of  Jena,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  theology,  but, 
although  he  preached  at  various  places  with  success,  eloquence 
was  not  natural  to  him  ;  he  was  therefore  soon  absorbed  in 
philosophical  studies. 

Being  deprived  of  all  help  from  others,  he  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  his  future  course  himself,  and  then  his  good  stal- 
led him  to  us  in  Switzerland  by  means  of  a  tutor's  situation 
which  was  offered  him  by  the  landlord  of  the  "  Sword  "  in 
Zurich,  who  desired  to  give  his  children  more  than  a  common 
education.  Here  Fichte  sometimes  preached  in  the  city,  as 
well  as  in  the  neighbouring  country;  here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lavater ;  here,  too,  originated  a  love  affair 
with  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Rahn,  the  Keeper  of  the  Public  Scales,  and  the 
niece  of  Klopstock.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Ficlite  felt 
himself  obliged  to  seek  his  support  in  some  other  place,  and 
being  supplied  with  letters  from  Lavater  and  others,  he 
returned  to  Germany.  In  this  unsettled  pecuniary  condition, 
which  drove  him  as  far  as  Poland,  he  was  continually  study- 
ing more  and  more  thoroughly  the  Kantian  philosophy,  whose 
devoted  follower  he  had  become.  He  did  not  rest  till  he 
became  personally  acquainted  with  Kant.  He  went  to 
Konisberg,  visited  the  Philosopher  at  his  house  and  attended 
his  lectures  as  a  transient  auditor.  But  he  found  himself 
satisfied  neither  at  the  one   place   nor  the  other.      The   recep- 
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t.ion  at  tlie  house  was  cold,  the  discourse  in  the  lecture  room 
was  drowsy.  Still  Fichte  remained  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
the  critical  philosopher,  and  soon,  as  an  author,  became  the 
representative  of  the  Kantian  system.  "The  attempt  at  a 
critique  of  all  Revelation,"  ("  Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller 
Offenbarung,")  appeared,  a  work  in  which  the  Kantian  prin- 
ciples, in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  an  extraordinary 
Revelation,  are  applied  with  masterly  skill.  It  excited  great 
attention.  In  public  criticisms  Kant  himself  was  mentioned 
and  praised  as  the  authoi*.  Even  to  the  minute  parts  of  the 
work,  it  was  thought  that  traces  of  Kant's  style  were  dis- 
cernible, until  finally  Kant  declared  that  lie  was  not  the 
author,  but  a  certain  candidate  of  theology,  Fichte,  who  was  at 
that  time  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Count  of  Krakow  in  West 
Prussia.  This  was  the  first  thing  that  made  Fichte's  name 
renowned  in  Germany,  but  with  the  renown  rose  also  a  number 
of  opponents  and  enemies,  and  the  aspiring  intellect  was 
drawn  into  those  confused  literary  contests,  out  of  which  even 
the  matured  mind  uever  comes  fully.  In  the  midst  of  these 
contests  Fichte  travelled  back  to  Zurich  and  consummated  his 
marriage  there  in  the  fall  of  1793. 

"  Half  of  my  soul,"  so  he  writes  to  the  lady  while  yet  on 
the  journey,  "we  will  make  the  indissoluble  covenant  of  virtue 
as  soon  as  we  shall  see  each  other  again ;  we  will  be  to  each 
other  the  staff  and  support  in  the  path  of  virtue  ;  we  will 
remind  and  admonish  each  other  when  either  becomes  for- 
getful ;  for I  have  resolutely  determined  to 

be  an  upright  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  for 
this  I  shall  often  have  need  of  your  assistance."  The  mar- 
riage took  place  in  Baden,  Argovie ;  and  Lavater  who  was 
at  first  expected  to  perform  the  ceremony,  but  who  resigned  it 
to  J.  G.  Schulthess,  made  the  bridal  couple  rejoice  with  con- 
gratulatory verses. 

About  this  time  Fichte  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
author  of  "  Lienhard  and  Gertrude,"  who,  still  living  in  re- 
tirement at  Richterswyl  was  reflecting  on  his  first  essays  on 
popular  education.  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte  were  pleased  with 
each  other  and  continued  during  life  to  be  friends.  In  later 
years,  Fichte  said  with  enthusiasm  that  in  Pestalozzi's  sys- 
tem of  education  was  to  be  found  the  true  remedy  for  sick 
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humanity.^  Fichte,  at  first  lived  in  Zurich  in  the  house  of 
his  father-in-law,  in  the  happiest  relations.  Here  he  was 
occupied  from  without  with  the  great  commotions,  produced 
by  the  revolution,  and  from  within  with  the  further  develop- 
ment and  completion  of  his  system.  At  the  solicitation  of 
Lavater  he  delivered  philosophical  lectures  before  the  public 
of  Zurich,  and  Lavater  himself,  however  little  he  might  be 
able  to  reconcile  his  own  mind  to  the  philosophical  train  of 
Fichte's  thoughts,  was  one  of  his  first  and  most  enthusiastic  audi- 
tors. A  proof  this  is  of  the  freshness  of  Lavater's  mind,  and 
of  that  high  true  liberality  which  at  that  time  brought  into 
close  relation  men  of  the  most  different  modes  of  thinking, 
because  the  presentiment  of  something  better,  which  was 
aimed  at  by  all  parties,  and  the  pleasure  in  seeking  was 
greater  than  the  dissatisfaction  experienced  from  tran- 
sient contradictions.  Later  than  this,  when  Fichte  was 
already  persecuted  on  account  of  atheism,  Lavater  wrote  to 
him  out  of  the  spirit  of  Fichte's  Philosophy  the  following 
lines  : 

"  Unerreichbarer  Denker !  Dein  Dasein  beweist  mir  das  Dasein 
Eines  ewigen  Geistes,  dem  hohe  Geister  entsti'ablen  ! 
Konntest  je  du  zweifeln,  ich  stellte  dich  selbst  vor  dich  selbst  nur, 
Zeigte  dir  in  dir  selbst  den  Sti'ahl  des  ewigen  Geistes."  ^ 

Fichte  was  taken  from  the  friendly  relations  of  Zurich  so- 
ciety by  a  call  to  a  philosophical  Professorship  at  Jena.  His 
wife  remained  at  Zurich  for  some  time.  With  his  appearance 
at  Jena  commences  Fichte's  pubhc  activity  as  teacher  in  the 
hisfher  sense.  Jena  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  modern  erudi- 
tion.  Here  lived  and  taught  Schiller,  whose  acquaintance  Fichte 
had  made  previously,  and  who  shared  with  him  the  admira- 
tion for  the  celebrated  Kant,  and  from  this  place  he  entered 
into  a  relation  with  the  Weimarians,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Herder  ; 
and  made  acquaintance  also  with  Jacobi,  Humboldt,  the  brothers 
Schlegel,  and  others.     Youth  flocked  to  Jena  from  all  regions. 

'  In  his  "  Reden  an  die  deutsche  Nation." 

2 Unattainable  Thinker!  Thy  existence  proves  to  me  the  existence  of  an 
Eternal  Spirit  from  whom  radiate  noble  spirits !  Conldst  thon  ever  doubt,  I 
would  only  place  thee  before  thyself,  show  thee  in  thyself  the  ray  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit. 
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Swiss,  Danes,  Courlanders,  Livonians,  Poles,  Hungarians, 
and  Transylvanians,  also  several  Frenchmen  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  German  teacher,  to  receive  as  it  were  the  inmost  spirit  and 
kernel  of  science,  with  the  Wissenschaftslehre,  as  Fichte  called 
his  Philosophy.  Fichte  fully  felt  the  greatness  and  import- 
ance of  his  position  as  Academical  teacher.  He  is  perhaps 
the  first  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation  who  has  properly 
comprehended  the  duties  of  such  a  teacher.  His  influence 
upon  the  students  was  not  intended  to  be  merely  scientific,  in 
the  common-sense  of  the  word,  not  merely  learned,  not  merely 
literal  performance,  which  in  case  of  necessity  might  be  ac- 
complished by  letter.  He  was  no  dictating  machine,  he  knew 
the  power  of  the  living  word,  and  of  personal  intercourse. 
He  desired  to  influence  the  Academical  youth  in  a  manner 
morally  ennobling  and  intellectually  inciting  ;  to  teach  them 
to  comprehend  the  calling  and  end  of  the  learned  from  the 
highest  and  noblest  point  of  view ;  to  elevate  them  above 
common  and  every-day  afiairs  and  lead  them  to  the  ideal. 
He  desired  less  to  lead  back  into  the  antiquity  of  the  past 
than  to  prepare,  with  poetical  inspiration,  a  more  beautiful, 
more  powerful  future.  In  this  striving  Fichte  had  much  in 
common  with  Schiller.  In  Fichte's  Lectures  on  the  "  Bestim- 
mung  des  Gelehrten"  and  similar  writings,  as  well  as  in  his 
letters,  we  find  the  same  morally  impelling  and  purifying 
power,  which  we  have  recognized  in  Schiller's  poems.  But 
with  this  moral  ideality  was  connected  a  bold  transcending  of 
what  had  been  handed  down  from  other  ages  and  of  the  posi- 
tive, a  certain  defiance  which  the  youth  were  apt  to  regard 
as  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  moral  strength,  which  was, 
however,  viewed  with  suspicion  by  reflecting  men  and  by  those 
in  authority.  A  cotemporary  and  admirer  of  Fichte  (Forberg) 
says  : — "  The  spirit  of  the  Fichtean  philosophy  is  a  proud  and 
daring  spirit,  for  which  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  is  too 
small ;  it  strikes  out  a  new  course  every  step  it  takes,  struggles 
with  language  in  order  to  wrestle  from  it  words  to  express 
the  fulness  of  its  thoughts  ;  it  does  not  lead,  but  seizes  and 
forces  us  along,  and  touches  no  object  without  crushing  it. 
.  .  .  The  distinguishing  mark  of  Fichte's  character  is  the 
highest  integrity.  Such  a  character  generally  knows  least 
about  delicacy  and  gentility.      .      .      .     His  discourse  there- 
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fore  roars  like  a  thunderstorm,  which  discharges  its  fire  in 
separate  strokes.  His  imagination  is  not  vivid,  but  energetic 
and  powerful.  He  penetrates  the  lowest  depths  of  his  subject, 
and  moves  about  in  the  realm  of  ideas  with  a  freedom  which 
shows  that  he  not  only  lives,  but  actually  reigns  in  this  in- 
visible realm." 

In  reference  to  the  effect  which  Fichte's  Lectures  produced 
upon  the  students,  the  same  observer  remarks  : —  "  Fichte  is 
believed  in,  as  his  predecessor  Reinhold^  had  never  been.  He 
is,  of  course,  understood  much  less,  but  on  this  very  account 
is  believed  more  obstinately.  I  and  not=I,  Ich  und  Nicht 
=Ich  (the  characteristic  words  of  the  Fichtean  philosophy) 
are  now  the  symbol  of  the  philosophers  of  yesterday,  as  in  the 
time  of  Kant  and  Reinhold,  matter  and  form  were. 
Fichte  intends  to  affect  the  world  by  means  of  his  philosophy. 
The  inclination  to  restless  activity,  which  dwells  in  the  bosom 
of  every  noble  youth,  is  carefully  cherished  and  nourished  by 
him,  that  it  may  produce  fruit  at  the  proper  time.  He  is 
continually  inculcating  that  action!  action!^  is  the  object  of 
man,  from  whicli  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  majority  of  the 
youth,  who  take  this  to  heart,  will  regard  the  summons  to 
action  as  nothing  else  than  a  summons  to  destroy.  Besides 
this  the  sentence  is  false.  Man  is  not  created  to  act ;  if  he 
cannot  act  without  doing  wrong,  he  ought  to  remain  inactive. 
Thus  far  this  observer.  Let  us  add  to  this  what  Fichte  says 
of  himself : — "  The  principal  object  of  my  life,"  he  writes  to 
Miss  Rahn,  "is  to  avail  mj^self  of  every  kind  of  improvement 
(not  scientific,  for  I  find  much  vanity  in  that),  of  character 
which  my  condition  will  possibly  permit.  I  study  the  course 
of  Providence  in  my  life,  and  find  that  this  may  also  perhaps 
be  the  plan  of  Providence  in  reference  to  myself,  and  I  have, 

1  Reinhold  forms  the  transition  from  Kant  to  Fichte  in  the  History  of  Modern 
Philosopliy.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  for  an  historical  piirpose,  that  Reinhold 
proceeded  from  the  Catholic  Church,  but  by  means  of  philosophy  found  his  way 
into  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  indeed,  the  development  of  modern  philosophy 
generally,  till  JSchelling,  belongs  to  Protestantism,  and  first  since  then  a  Catholic 
speculation  has  planted  itself  beside  the  Protestant. 

^  Schelling  in  one  of  his  lectures  says  : — "  Action  !  action  !  is  the  ciy  which 
resounds  from  all  sides  ;  it  is  mostly,  however,  raised  by  those  who  cannot  get 
along  with  knowledge." — Tk. 
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in  general,  found  that  all  the  occurrences  of  my  life  have 
made  my  character  more  decided  ....  I  have  too 
little  talent  to  insinuate  myself  into  any  one's  favour,  and  to 
deal  with  peisons  whom  I  do  not  like  ;  I  can  only  get  along 
with  good,  honest  people,  am  too  frank  and  unfit  for  court. 
I  am  as  little  fit  to  be  a  learned  man  by  profession,  as 
it  is  possible  to  be.     I  want  not  only  to  tldnk,  I  want  to  act ; 

I  like  least  of  all  to  think  about  trifles I  do  not 

seek  happiness  ;  I  know  that  I  shall  never  find  it.  I  have 
only  one  passion,  only  one  want,  only  one  full  feeling  of  self, 
to  effect  that  which  lies  without  me.  The  more  I  act  the 
happier  I  feel." 

We  thus  find,  from  the  testimony  of  others,  and  of  Fichte 
himself,  that  he  was  not  so  much  in  pursuit  of  thought  as  of 
action,  and  we  might  therefore  expect  a  philosophy,  which 
impels  directly  to  action.  But  w^e  would  deceive  ourselves 
greatly,  if  we  expected  a  practical  philosophy,  i.  e.,  a  philo- 
sophy of  life  intelligible  to  all.  There  was  no  lack,  at  that 
time,  of  such  practical  philosophies  ;  but  that  of  Fichte  was 
the  farthest  removed  from  these.  What  Fichte  terms  "  ac- 
tion," is  not  action  after  the  manner  of  a  camp,  an  industrious 
activity ;  nor  the  quiet  action  of  philanthropy  for  the  public 
good  ;  it  is  action  which  is  intended  to  afiect  others  definitely, 
to  give  the  world  anew  tendency,  a  new  impulse  ;  transform- 
ing, reformatory,  perhaps  even  revolutionary  action  ;  not, 
however,  in  a  blind,  hap-hazard  manner  :  it  is  not  to  be  mere 
agitation,  but  rather  action,  resulting  from  our  deepest  con- 
victions and  from  the  consciousness  of  the  highest  personal 
freedom.  And  this  consciousness  again  was  connected  in  the 
most  intimate  manner  with  Fichte's  philosophy.  This  philo- 
sophy was  not  the  fruit  of  merely  thinking ;  it  forced  itself 
on  him  as  he  struggled  for  the  truth.  However  abstract  and 
unpopular,  therefore,  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  technical  language  of  speculation,  with  Fichte  it 
was  the  fruit  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  moral  struggle  ;  it 
was  deeply  rooted  in  his  heroic,  I  might  say  Titanic,  character. 
This  was  the  very  thing  which  made  it  so  accessible  to  the 
young  men,  even  where  they  understood  but  half,  had  but  a 
faint  presentiment  of  the  truth  and  were  amazed.  This  was 
also  felt  by  the  opponents.     They  knew  very  well  how  to  dis- 

u 
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cover  the  revolutionary,  "Which  was  contained  in  Fichte's  mode 
of  thinking,  and  was  thrown  like  an  electric  spark  in  the 
minds  of  the  youth  ;  and  it  was  probably  quite  a  right  con- 
jecture of  Fichte,  when  he  supposed,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
his  atheism  which  frightened  the  people,  as  his  democracy, 
which,  at  this  time  of  political  excitement  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  appeared  doubly  dangerous.  Since,  however,  the 
theoretical  and  practical  were  most  intimately  connected  in 
him  ;  since  his  unusual  thoughts  aimed  at  unusual  actions,  it 
was  natural  that  the  one  should  be  watched  in  and  with  the 
other.  Before  we  see  why  and  how  the  grievous  charge  of 
atheism  was  made  against  him,  we  shall  have  to  give  a  picture 
of  his  philosophy,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  these  lectures  allows. 

I  shall,  however,  here  first  give  some  extracts  from  Fichte's 
letters  to  his  wife,  which  show  how  he  was  regarded  by  the 
students,  how  highly  he  estimated  himself,  how  boldly  he 
spoke  about  matters  and  things,  and  how  firm  he  thought  he 
stood  with  the  government,  in  spite  of  his  opponents,  while 
soon  after  it  was  quite  difierent.  "  Last  Friday,"  he  writes, 
May  26th,  1794,  "I  delivered  my  first  lecture.  The  largest 
lecture-room  in  Jena  was  too  small,  the  entire  entrance-hall, 
the  yard  was  full,  on  desks  and  benches  they  stood  over  one 
another.  ■"•  ....  It  is  true  that  the  students  had  a 
general  prejudice  in  my  favour,  which  I  certainly  did  not  de- 
stroy by  my  presence.  My  lecture,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  has 
been  received  with  universal  approbation.  When  I  deal  with 
them  personally,  I  am  very  friendly  and  courteous,  place  my- 
self on  an  equal  footing  with  them,  and  thus  win  their  confid- 
ence. .  ,  .  My  relations  to  my  colleagues  are  also  very 
pleasant.  I  can  now  say  more  confidently  that  all  have  re- 
ceived me  with  open  arms,  and  that  many  worthy  men  are 
seeking  mj^  special  company.  ...  I  keep  myself  in  a 
certain  state  of  candour,  am  kind,  open,  and  friendly  to  all." 

Further  on  he  writes  :  "  The  course  has  opened  favourably. 
Respect  among  the  students  and  a  certain  decorum  also  create 
respect  among  the  professors,  ministers,  etc.  The  duke  con- 
versed with  me  a  "long  time.      Goethe  continually  shows  him- 

'  So  it  was,  at  one  time,  also  with  Mclancti;on  at  "Wittenberfr. 
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self  a  warm  friend  of  mine.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  duke  himself  would  rejoice  in  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  me." 

Then  again  :  "  Be  careful  not  to  believe  it,  if  some  of  tliese 
days  it  should  be  written  'to  Zurich,  that  I  have  been  called 
to  an  account  in  Weimar  for  my  teachings,  that  I  have  been 
prohibited  from  writing  this  or  that In  all  Ger- 
many I  nm  now  the  subject  of  general  sarcasm,  and  every- 
where strange  reports  are  spread  about  me.  This,  however, 
is  verj^  fine  ;  it  shows  that  I  am  not  altogether  disregarded. 
The  truth  of  my  relations  to  our  government  is  this  ;  un- 
limited confidence  is  placed  in  my  integrity  and  prudence,  and 
plain  hints  have  been  given  me  to  teach  entirely  according  to 
my  convictions,  and  that  I  shall  be  defended  powerfully  ao-ainst 
all  injury." 

And  in  another  letter  of  July  21st:  "You  look  at  the 
German  sovereigns  very  strangely  through  your  Zurich  spec- 
tacles. What  your  aristocrats  would  do,  if  they  had  the 
power,  that  you  expect  from  ours,  because  they  have  the 
power.  The  only  difierence  is,  that  ours  are  not  quite  so 
stupid  as  yours.  You  are  like  the  cow-herd  boy,  who  desired 
to  be  king,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  besmear  his  bread 
with  as  much  syrup  as  he  wanted  ;  just  so  your  aristocrats 
judge,  and  the  rest  of  you  look  through  their  spectacles. 

.  .  No  one  shall  injure  me,  of  this  I  assure  you  in 
few  words.  I  ofter  no  weak  side,  and  I  have  heart  and 
courage" 

In  order  to  estimate  the  Fichtean  philosophy  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  Protestant  Church  and  theology,  which  indeed 
was  only  transient,  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  object  of  these 
lectures,  we  must  commence  with  Kant,  whom  Fichte  at  first 
joined  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  till,  going  beyond  his 
master,  he  announced  his  system,  which  in  its  essential  prin- 
ciples contradicted  that  of  Kant  and  produced  a  rupture  in 
the  philosophical  school,  which,  to  this  hour,  is  not  healed. 
1  must,  however,  here  remark,  that  it  cannot  be  my  purpose 
to  give  a  scientific  representation  of  Fichte's  system,  just  as  I 
have  not  given  such  of  Kant.  This  must  be  left  for  the  his- 
toiy  of  philosophy,  from  which  we  only  take  what  is  neces- 
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sary  for  our  purpose.  For  this  reason  we  must  refrain  from 
passing  a  judgment  on  the  Fichtean  philosophy  itself;  for  we 
would  only  be  entitled  to  do  this  if  we  were  able  to  examine 
the  connection  of  the  system  with  Fichte's  personality,  and 
the  internal  organic  connection  of  the  system  itself.  We  only 
speak  of  the  impression  which  the  system  has  left  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church  and  of  the  commotions  it  has  oc- 
casioned ;  and  therefore  only  form  that  conception  of  it  which 
is  necessary  to  comprehend  to  some  degree  that  impression 
and  those  commotions. 

Kant  started  from  this,  that  the  knowledge  of  man  is 
limited  by  space  and  time,  and  that  he  can  know  nothing  of 
God  and  divine  things  by  means  of  the  pure  reason,  whilst  as 
amends  for  this  he  denoted  God  and  immortality  as  require- 
ments of  the  jiradical  reason  ;  above  all,  however,  he  repre- 
sented morality,  demanded  by  the  categorical  imperative  as 
the  essence  of  all  religion.  So  Fichte,  too,  first  of  all,  placed 
himself  on  this  subjective  stand-point  of  restrained  and  limited' 
human  knowledge.  According  to  him,  too,  we  do  not  know 
the  essence  of  things,  but  only  as  they  appear  to  us  in  our 
present  condition.  But  whilst  Kant  accepted  a  real  world 
objective  to  man,  and  only  made  the  conception  and  con- 
templation of  the  same  dependent  on  the  arrangement  of  our 
knowledge,  Fichte  went  farther,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  this, 
namely,  that  he  regarded  the  entire  objective  world  itself 
a  product  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  reflection  of  the  creations 
of  the  mind,  which  originate  and  move  in  us,  either  uncon- 
sciously or  consciously.  Nothing  had  reality  for  him,  except 
the  Ego  (Ich),  or  the  consciousness  which,  however,  he  did 
not  think  as  something  resting,  idle,  but  as  a  continual  act, 
as  a  creative  power.  In  opposition  to  the  plain,  common 
sense  of  man,  which  simply  insists  that  there  is  a  world  and 
in  it  a  multitude  of  things  perceived  by  our  own  senses,  and 
of  which  we  afterwards  make  representations  (images)  in  our 
minds  he  asserted  that  there  are  representations,  images  in  us, 
which  we  first  attain  unconsciously,  and  then  through  con- 
tinued thinking.  Man  first  creates  the  things  in  thinking, 
represents  them  to  himself,  places  them  before  him  by  think- 
ing, and  in  so  far  they  exist  for  him.     First  of  all  the  con- 
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sciousness  forms  itself  in  man,  or,  in  Fichte's  words,  the  Ego 
sets  (fixes)  itself,"  (das  Icli  setzt  sich  selbst).  This  is  the  first 
act  of  our  consciousness  (or  the  first  act  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious). With  this  connects  itself  the  second  act  of  our  con- 
sciousness, namely  that  the  Ego  (I)  can  also  think  that  which 
differs  from  it,  which  is  not  Ego,  Nicht — Ich.  "The  Ego 
sets  a  non-Ego  "  (das  Ich  setzt  ein  Nicht  Ich).  Of  this  non- 
Ego  (not  I)  man,  however,  knows  only  that  it  is  the  contrary 
of  Ego.  It  is  nothing  which  has  a  real,  independent  exist- 
ence (out  of  our  minds),  nothing  material,  substantial,  having 
extension  in  space.  That  which  appears  to  us,  as  matter  or 
as  substance,  is  rather  only  a  momentary  checking  of  our 
thinking  (just  as  the  momentary  congealing  of  a  stream). 
That,  too,  which  we  call  spirit,  is  not  a  substance,  something 
conceivable  out  of  us ;  therefore  Fichte  avoided  the  expres- 
sions of  spirit  and  soul,  because  by  these  we  are  apt  to  under- 
stand something  itself  spiritless,  something  dead,  unsubstantial, 
or  ghost-like.  He  withdrew  himself  simply  to  the  Ego, 
which,  however,  as  already  remarked,  must  not  be  thought  as 
a  resting,  existing  Ego,  as  one  receiving  its  impressions  from 
without,  but  as  a  productive  power,  a  continually  active  and 
creative  Ego.  According  to  the  above,  it  was  quite  consist- 
ent if  this  Idealism,  this  philosophy  of  the  Ego,  sought  to 
remove  from  our  notion  of  God,  all  that  might  remind  us  of 
anything  material  or  substantial.  Even  the  Scriptural  ex- 
pression, "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  was  not  fine  and  spiritual  enough 
for  our  pliilosopher,  since  by  spirit  might  easily  be  understood 
a  personally  restrained,  hence  a  limited,  being.  Therefore 
Fichte  says:  "God  is  not  Existence,  but  pure  Action,  just  as 
I  too  am  not  existence,  but  pure  action.  God  ceases  to  be 
infinite  as  soon  as  He  is  made  an  object  of  an  idea,  as  soon 
as  He  is  to  be  represented  definitely  to  our  minds,  is  to  be 
comprehended.  Every  conception  of  God  is  an  idol.  If  we 
abstract  all  that  limits  God,  aU  that  makes  Him  comprehensi- 
ble to  us,  there  remains  for  us  a  Being  quite  incomprehen- 
sible, pure  Consciousness,  Intelligence,  spiritual  Life  (without 
any  farther  definition)."  Thus  Fichte  finally  found  no  other 
expression  for  denoting  God  than  the  Ego,  in  so  far,  of  course, 
as  it  is  not  conceived  as  limited,  personal,  individual,  but  as 
an   absolute   Ego,  transcending  all  finiteness  and   limitation. 
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He  also  called  it  the  rtioral  order  of  the  v'orld.  It  would 
certainly  be  doing  Fichte  injustice  to  interpret  his  system  to 
mean  that  he  wanted  to  make  himself,  J.  G.  Fichte,  God. 
Against  this  he  protested  most  solemnly,  and  it  always  re- 
quires little  art,  but  on  that  account  a  more  hateful  disposition, 
to  draw  such  conclusions  from  premises  which  are  not  under- 
stood in  their  connection  with  the  entire  system.  We  might 
say  with  more  propriety  that  Fichte,  like  Spinoza,  rather 
denied  the  existence  of  the  world  than  of  God ;  that  he 
apparently  denied  the  existence  of  God,  in  order  to  conceive 
Him  very  spiritually ;  for  he  did  not  want  anything  which  is 
created  to  be  attached  to  the  Creator,  lest  He  should  be  dragged 
down  into  the  sphere  of  the  finite.  This  attempt  to  spiritualize 
may  even  have  a  deep  religious  ground  ;  it  arouses  from  in- 
dolence the  thinking  mind,  which  is  too  apt  to  think  of  God 
in  an  anthropomorphitic  manner,  or  which  properly  thinks 
nothing,  but  simply  repeats  thoughtless  words  and  formulas, 
of  which  it  can  give  no  explanation.  Fichte  was  not  the 
first  who  attempted  this  intellectual  soaring.  Former 
thinkers,  and  indeed  very  Christian  men  among  them,^  had 
to  submit  to  the  degradation  by  the  masses,  of  what  they 
gave  as  the  expression  of  a  mind  struggling  for  proper  ideas 
of  God,  to  common-place  reflections  and  wilful  misrepresen- 
tations or  ignorant  distortions.  It  was  said  of  many  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  God,  because  they  di(i  not  conceive 
Him  as  materially  and  plainly  as  the  masses.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  something  dangerous  in  this  striving,  even  if  it 
may  proceed  from  a  noble  disposition ;  for  it  may  finally 
happen  that  by  means  of  this  diluting  and  spiritualizing  pro- 
cess, everything  will  really  vanish  in  mist,  and  that  from  the 
pure  beholding  of  the  sun  the  eye  will  more  and  more  enveloi)e 
itself  in  darkness.  We  ought  certainly  to  be  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  we,  as  men,  can  only  know  God  in  a  human 
manner,  that  all  our  expressions  in  reference  to  Him  are 
figurative  and  do  not  correspond  to  His  nature ;  but  since  we 
are  men,  limited  beings,  we  ought  in  humility  to  use  the  lan- 
guage adapted  to  our  wants,  and  of  which  God  himself  was 
not  ashamed,  when  He  condescended  to  reveal  Himself  to  us. 

'  We  need  but  think  of  Orij^en  and  his  opponents,  or  of  J.  Scotus  Erigena  and 
•the  later  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Let  those  philosophers,  therefore,  who   attempt  to  lead  man 
beyond  himself  into  a  region  in  which  even  our  inner  senses 
disappear  and  where  we  can  no  longer  have  a  footing,  be  ac- 
countable, if,  without  regard  to  the  impression  which  it  makes 
upon   other  minds,   they  speak  a  language,  necessarily  sub- 
jected to  misunderstanding  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from 
other  human  language;   and  they  must  also  submit  to  the 
opposition  which  their  bold  speech  occasions.     Fichte  was  a 
teacher  of  Academic  youths.     At  his  feet  sat  many  who  were 
destined  to  proclaim   to  Christian  congregations  the  God   of 
the  Gospel ;  a  God,  who  is  only  Creator,  if  there  are  creatures 
of  His  creation,  who  has  called  a  world  into  being,  not  as  a 
visionary  but  as   an  actual,  a  real  world  ;  a  world  in  which 
sin,  misery,  and  affliction  appear  but  too  real,  from  which  the 
mere   irri'igination   that   they   do  not  exist  cannot  save  us, 
but  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  higher  reality,  a  divine 
fact,  by  God's  act  of  love,  as  it  appears  historically  in  the 
redemption  through  Christ.      If  now  the  ground  were   taken 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  destined  to  proclaim  such  a  doc- 
trine, if  nothing  religious  remained  for  them  but  their  mis- 
erable Ego,  of  which  they  were  not  even  as  fully  and  ener- 
getically  conscious    as    Fichte  of   his,  must  not  many  just 
scruples  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those  too  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  investigation  hastily  1 
A  difficult  question  now  arose,  which  since  then  has  frequently 
been  asked,  and   which  is,  indeed,  founded  in   the  twofold 
nature  of  Protestantism,   whether    for   the  sake  of  learning 
free   course  shall   be  given  to  free  investigation  and   a   free 
publication  of  the   results  of  the  investigation,   or  whether 
restrictions  shall  be  made  for  the  interest  of  the  Church,  to 
which  also  belong  the  weak  and  the  young.      We  call  it  a 
difficult  question,  because  we  do  not  like  to  give  our  uncondi- 
tional approval  to  one  side  or  the  other.      What  would  claim 
approval  in  one  case  might  deserve  blame  in  another.      Where 
the  acts  are  not  finished,  it  is  easy  to  do  injustice  to  one  or 
the  other  party.      From  a  predilection  in  favour  of  learning, 
Mth  may  be  wronged,  and  from  a  zeal  for  the  faith  investiga- 
tion may  be  improperly  opposed  ;  and  if  this  difficulty  is  great 
even  to  an  honest  mind,  it  must  be  doubly  so,  when  passions 
are  excited  on  both  sides.      It  may  also  be  conjectured  that 
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it  was  so  in  the  process  against  Fichte,  which  threw  him  out 
of  the  midst  of  his  very  brilliant  career.  Fichte  was  charged 
with  no  less  an  error  than  atheism,  and  to  this  day  the 
learned  are  not  agreed,  whether  this  oft-abused  term  may  be 
applied  to  Fi elite's  system  as  represented  in  his  Wissen- 
schaftslehre.  To  this  must  be  added,  as  Fichte  himself  re- 
marks, that  his  democracy  was  as  much  a  thorn  in  the  eyes 
of  his  opponents  as  his  atheism.  The  fact  that  he  disregarded 
all  established  customs  offended  many.  He  chose  Sunday  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  moral  lectures  to  the  students.  Id 
this  the  consistory  of  Weimar,  of  which  at  that  time  Herder 
was  a  member,  thought  they  recognized  the  secret  intention 
of  gradually  undermining  public  worship,  although  Fichte 
protested  solemnly  against  this,  and  appealed  to  the  example 
of  Gellert,  whose  moral  lectures  had  also  been  delivered  on 
Sundav,  and  to  the  fact,  that  the  theatre  in  Weimar  was 
opened  on  Sunday,  and  why  not  then  the  philosophical 
lecture  room  ? 

This  dispute  about  reading  lectures  on  Sunday  was,  how- 
ever, only  the  prelude  to  a  fiercer  contest.  Fichte  published 
a  work,  "  On  the  grounds  of  our  Faith  in  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment of  the  World,"  in  which  the  moral  order  of  the  world 
was  denoted  as  God,  and  the  assertion  was  made  that  we 
need  and  can  conceive  of  no  other  God.  "  The  existence 
of  this  God  cannot  be  doubted  ;  it  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
things,  and  the  ground  of  all  other  certainty ;  but  the  idea  of 
God  as  a  particular  substance  is  impossible  and  contradictory. 
It  is  proper  to  say  this  candidly  to  strike  down  the  prating 
of  the  schools,  so  that  the  true  religion  of  doing  right  cheer- 
fully may  be  elevated."  Many  pious  minds,  of  course,  took 
offence  at  these  expressions.  Although  Fichte  might  be 
satisfied  with  this  moral  order  of  the  world,  the  Christian's 
faith  ill  God,  a  faith  too  in  "  doing  right  cheerfully,"  but  at 
the  same  time  in  a  real  God,  could  by  no  means  be  con- 
tent with  this  philosophical  theory.  This  faith  would  not, 
however,  have  been  destroyed  by  this  theory,  even  if  no 
interdiction  had  been  issued  against  it.  Such  an  interdic- 
tion appeared.  The  book  in  which  Fichte  advocated  the 
theory  of  the  divine  order  of  the  world  was  attacked  in  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  and  from  this   place   the  attention  of 
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the  court  of  Weimar  was  called  to  the  dangers  of  Fichte's 
doctrine,  "  as  one  not  only  openly  hostile  to  the  Christian, 
but  even  to  natural  religion."  In  the  written  requisition  of 
Dec.  18,  1798,  it  is  said;  "Since  experience  teaches  suffi- 
ciently what  mournful  consequences  for  the  general  welfare, 
and  especially  for  the  safety  of  the  States,-^  result  from  the 
tolerance  of  these  unholy  efforts  to  increase  the  inclination 
(already  too  prevalent  to  infidelity,  and  to  banish  the  ideas^ 
of  God  and  religion  from  the  hearts  of  man  ;  therefore  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  in  reference  to  our  land,  when  teachers 
in  neighbouring  countries  openly  and  fearlessly  avow  such 
dangerous  principles."  The  government  of  Weimar  was 
therefore  called  upon  by  its  Saxon  neighbour,  "to  punish  the 
author  of  the  essay,  according  to  his  desert,  and  in  general 
to  make  such  strict  arrangements,  that  similar  mischief  ma 
be  checked  powerfully  in  the  University  of  Jena  and  also  i 
the  Gymnasia  and  other  schools  ;"  to  which  was  added  the 
threat,  that  if  this  was  not  acquiesced  in,  the  Electorate  of 
Saxony  would  forbid  its  children  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
University  of  Jena.  Similar  summonses,  to  prohibit  the  circu- 
lation of  the  accused  writings,  were  sent  to  the  other  Protes- 
tant courts.  Hanover  complied  with  the  request,  whilst 
Prussia,  which  ten  years  previous  had  issued  the  strict  religi- 
ous edict,^  refused  to  acquiesce.  Yes,  it  was  Prussia  which 
kindled  the  first  ray  of  hope  in  Fichte,  that  if  he  was  driven 
from  Saxony,  he  would  find  a  retreat  in  its  States.  And  this 
actually  occurred.  Fichte,  however,  having  made  an  appeal 
to  the  public,  anticipated  a  formal  dismission,  by  handing  in 
his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

Encouraged  by  the  Prvissian  minister   Dohm,  Fichte  went 


1  Hinc  illae  lacrimae  ! 

2  What  confusion  in  speaking^  of  ideas  which  are  to  be  banished  frcm  the  . 
heart!  Ideas  are  only  banished  from  the  head,  but  therefore  religion  does  not 
depend -on  ideas.  She  ^\ould  first  have  to  be  banished  from  the  Ae«;%  which 
no  human  philosophy  can  ever  accomplish.  The  heart  indeed  may  become 
corrupt,  when  the  head  is  giddy  or  confused ;  but  then  the  remedy  does  not 
consist  in  ideas,  the  renovation  must  commence  with  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and 
this  is  only  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

'  July  1788,  by  Fred.  Will.  II.,  against  the  errors  of  Socinians,  Deists 
Naturalists  and  others,  which  were  spread  under  the  name  of  "Enlighten- 
ment."— Tr. 
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to  Berlin,  where  he  arrived  on  the  first  of  July  1799  ;  and 
when  the  king  (Frederic  William  III.)  was  informed  of  the 
fact,  he  replied  :  "  If  Fichte  is  so  quiet  a  citizen,  so  far  from 
all  dangerous  alliances,  as  I  understand  him  to  be,  I  willingly 
grant  him  a  retreat  in  my  States.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  State  to  give  a  decision  in  reference  to  his  religious  prin- 
ciples." According  to  Fichte's  own  letter  to  his  wife,  it 
seems  as  if  the  king  had  said  :  "  If  it  is  true  that  he  is  at 
enmity  with  God,  then  God  may  decide  the  matter  with 
him,  it  is  nothing  to  me  ;"  a  mode  of  expression  which  brings 
to  memory  Frederick  the  Great.  Enough  1  Fichte,  relying  on 
the  word  of  the  king,  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  alone  in 
Berlin,  and  then  also  brought  his  family  thither  from  Jena. 
The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Berlin,  plainly 
bear  the  marks  of  mental  disquietude,  arising  from  inflicted 
injustice.  The  following  expression  is  valuable  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time  :  "  Since  1  have 
no  humility,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  be  j)roud,  so  as  to 
have  something  to  bring  me  through  the  world."  The  im- 
pression which  Fichte's  appeal  to  the  public  made  on  his 
friends  was  various.  Whilst  some  placed  him  by  the  side 
of  Luther,  whose  lot  they  thought  he  shared,  and  pointed 
to  the  legions  who  would  assist  him  in  the  cause  of  enlighten- 
ment;  others  used  the  occasion  to  turn  Fichte's  thoughts 
to  himself,  and  to  remind  him  that  his  fate  was  not  alto- 
gether uncalled  for,  but  that  it  was  rather  the  philosophical 
intolerance  which  had  called  forth  the  political  as  a  counter- 
action. To  these  sincere  and  well-meaning  friends  Lavater 
belongs.  In  this  matter,  as  in  general,  he  despised  the  inter- 
•ference  of  rough  physical  force  with  the  contests  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  "Where  there  is  light  (so  he  wrote 
to  Fichte  on  the  12th  of  Sept.  1795),  there  is  also  opposi- 
tion from  without ;  where  there  is  life,  there  the  more  lifeless 
revolts,  by  means  of  number  and  coalition.  This  we  all 
experience  !  Every  day  I  see  more  clearly  that  internal 
power  excites  external  force  against  it,  that  positive  force  is 
eternally  warring  against  its  natural,  real,  inherent  power. 
As  the  flesh  opposes  the  spirit,  so  the  world  (tlie  force  of 
number)  opposes  those  minds  which  disregard  this  force. 
Your  condition  and  your   philosophy,  what  a  contrast !     0, 
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my  dear  friend !  through  what  morasses  and  contrasts  we 
must  work  our  way."  We  have  abeady  seen  how  he  turned 
off  the  charge  of  atheism,  which  was  made  against  Fichte  in 
a  poem,  by  pointing  to  Fichte's  personality.  Now,  however, 
after  Fichte's  appeal  to  the  public  had  appeared,  Lavater 
wrote  him  on  the  7th  of  Feb.  1799,  the  following:  "Your 
heart  loves  the  truth,  even  if  your  understanding  must  look 
with  a  kind  of  pity  down  upon  mine,  which  cannot  touch  the 
lowest  part  of  yours.'^  My  first  feeling  was  that  of  compas- 
sion because  you  were  attacked  with  such  a  dictatorial  spirit, 
that  no  questions  were  first  asked  of  you  personally  in  refer- 
ence to  your  opinions,  and  that  the  course  of  a  worth}' 
humanity  was  not  taken.  But,  permit  me  to  say  it  with  the 
same  openness,  I  was  somewhat  displeased  to  read  so  many 
sharp  and  trifling  remarks  against  'your  opponents.  Do  you 
not  think,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
your  person  and  the  cause  of  good,  if  you  had  treated  them 
somewhat  more  gently  and  had  done  more  justice  to  their 
intentions  1  .  .  It  is  evidently  the  lorevailing  jjliilosophy, 
by  which  the  Church  is  oppressed.  In  what  does  the  prevail- 
ing philosophical  Church  distinguish  itself  from  every  common 
orthodox  or  hierarchical  Church  ?  Certainly  not  in  tolerance 
and  indulgence,  certainly  not  in  mildness  and  forbearance 
against  its  opponents,  who  scarcely  dare  open  their  mouths 
any  more  !  What  volumes  of  inhuman  judgments,  prostitu- 
tions, low  insults,  and  cruelties  might  be  gathered  for  publica- 
tion !  How  often  has  this  been  represented  to  the  critical 
philosophers,  and  what  good  has  it  done  ?  And  let  me  say 
it  freely,  your  very  appeal  is  very  far  from  being  free  from 
this  harshness  and  intolerance."  And  now  Lavater  declares 
with  all  frankness  that  his  (Fichte's)  God  was  not  the  God 
of  Christianity,    not  the   God   whom   humanity   needs  or  is 

prepared   for "  There    is    (he   writes)   among  a 

million  men  scarcely  one  who  can  jump  beyond  himself  so  far 
as  to  think  or  even  feel  the  least,  at  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  God  as  yours,  and  a  God  in  the  contemplation  of 
whom  we  can  neither  think  nor  feel  the  least,  is  not  only  no 
God,  but  for  those  who  thereby  think  and  feel  nothing,  an 
absolute  non-entity." 

•  Literally,  which  does  not  reach  to  the  heels  of  your  understanding. — Tr. 
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Fichte  did  not  receive  this  letter  of  Lavater's  very  favour- 
ably. He  thus  expresses  himself  in  reference  to  it  to  the 
philosopher  Reinhold  :  "  Lavater  has  also  written  me.  Be- 
sides the  common  misapprehension  of  the  true  meaning  of 
philosophy,  he  has  also  still  a  faith  founded  on  authority,  in 
Christ,  Paul,  etc.,  or  to  speak  more  properly  in  his  Zurich 
Inter2)retation  of  the  Bible,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  correct  his  ideas.  I  answered  him  briefly  that  he  did  not 
understand  me,  and  promised  him  a  more  detailed  answer 
which,  on  account  of  my  disgust  of  the  entire  affair,  I  shall 
likely  have  to  owe  him  forever." 

This  unfriendly  position,  which  the  so-called  scientific 
stand-point  assumed  in  reference  to  that  of  faith,  continually 
became  more  hostile  to  Protestant  Christianity,  and  we  suffer 
from  it  to  this  day.  It  seems  as  if  men  did  not  want  to 
understand  each  other,  but  desired  to  made  the  variance  and 
chasm  continually  greater,  instead  of  healing  the  difficulty  ; 
and  yet  it  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Fichte,  that  after  he 
had  removed  himself  farthest  from  the  common  Christian 
feeling,  he  was  led  nearer  and  nearer  it  again.  It  was  the 
very  settlement  in  Berlin,  too,  which  prepared  a  crisis  for 
Fichte's  inner  life.  The  younger  Fichte  says  of  his  father ; 
"  The  deeper  reflection  of  the  spirit  on  itself,  the  proper  com- 
pletion and  last  maturity  in  his  system  and  views  of  life 
begin  with  the  epoch  when  he,  free  from  all  the  pressing  of 
prevailing  and  opposing  opinions,  unconcerned  about  the  ap- 
probation or  rejection  of  others,  occupied  himself  only  with 
self-cultivation A  religious  manner  of  con- 
templating the  world  afterwards  manifested  itself  in  him, 
rendering  him  milder  and  solving  many  difficulties  ;  and  this 
manner  of  contemplation  he  .embraced  with  no  little  confidence 
and  power."  Fichte  himself,  in  the  course  of  time,  did  not 
wish  that  the  conflict  had  not  occurred,  for  it  had  become 
the  occasion  to  him  of  penetrating  to  the  living  fountain  of 
inner  invigoration.  A  conversion  in  its  common  acceptation, 
i.  e.,  a  complete  return  to  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  or  a  surrendering  of  his  speculative  stand-point,  and 
a  withdrawal  to  the  purely  devotional  and  practical  can  not 
be  expected  from  a  mind  like  Fichte's,  much  less  a  jumping 
from   one  extreme  to  the   other  or  a  sudden  change  of  his 
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language.  Nor  would  much  have  been  gained  by  this,  either 
for  Fichte  or  the  cause  of  truth  in  general ;  for,  however 
much  danger  for  practical  Christianity  accompanied  the  in- 
creasing speculative  tendency  in  Germany,  still  we  will  not 
deny  that  in  it  was  manifested  a  freshness  and  quickness  of 
spirit,  which  pointed  to  a  revivification  of  the  religious  ideas, 
to  an  approaching  spiritual  regeneration  of  all  religious 
thinking.  "The  thought  of  a  living  God,"  says  the  younger 
Fichte,  "  delivering  man  from  the  servitude  of  imperfection, 
and  the  will  from  the  Tantalus  labour  of  an  endless  struggling 
by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  by  Him  the 
good  will,  humility,  and  love  are  taken  for  the  deed,  this 
simple  thought,  which  had  formerly  been  active  in  faith  and 
experience,  was  far  removed  from  the  education  of  that  age. 
For  the  recovery  of  this  thought,  the  sanction  of  science  and 
high  mental  improvement  was  necessary,  both  of  which  had 
torn  themselves  from  faith.  It  is  thus  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  very  idealism  of  Fichte,  which  led  him  to  the  abyss 
of  atheism,  had  to  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  to  the  deeper 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity,  to  the  idea  of  an  entire 
jdelding  of  the  soul  to  God  and  of  the  blessing  which  lies  in 
the  communion  with  God  in  this  life  already,  in  opposition 
to  the  dry  intellectual  view  of  God,  and  of  opposing  to 
the  one-sided  moved  stand-point,  which  had  been  adopted 
since  Kant — one  truly  religious,  in  the  deeper  sense  of 
the  word. 

After  Fichte  had  again  called  attention  to  the  deep  im- 
portance of  faith,  in  the  book  "  Die  Bestimmung  des  Men- 
schen,"  which  was  published  in  Berlin  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century ;  after  he  had  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
Christianity,  "  as  the  only  true  religion  "  in  history,  and  the 
great  importance  of  the  Christian  state  in  the  "Grundziige 
des  gegenwartigen  Zeitalters,"  he  attempted,  especially  in  his 
"  Anweisungen  zum  seligen  Leben  oder  Religion slehre/'  a 
course  of  popular  lectures,  delivered  in  Berlin,  1806,  to  prove 
the  agreement  of  his  philosophy  of  that  time  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  which  he  regarded  in  a  light  entirely 
different  from  Kant.  Kant  and  the  Rationalists  placed  the 
essence  of  Christianity  chiefly  in  morality  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  moral  law,  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  esteemed  and 
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used  with  a  special  predilection  those  passages  of  Scripture,  in 
which  the  various  moral  precepts  are  drawn  in  distinct  out- 
lines, as  for  instance,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  several 
Parables  of  Jesus  inr  the  first  three  Gospels  (whilst  they  had 
no  taste  for  John,  who  appeared  to  them  a  mystic) ;  Fichte, 
on  the  other  hand,  threw  himself  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
regarded  it  as  the  only  true  source  of  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  he  of  course  did  this  in  a  one-sided  manner,  and 
with  a  denial  of  the  other  truths  of  Scripture,  which  belong 
fully  as  much  to  the  totality  of  Christian  doctrine  and  history 
as  the  Gospel  of  John. 

"  Only  with  John,"  says  Fichte,  "  can  the  philosopher 
agi-ee,  for  he  alone  has  regard  for  reason,  and  appeals  to  the 
proof,  which  the  philosopher  recognises — the  inner  proof, 
'  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.'  .... 
The  other  announcers  of  Christianity  build  upon  the  external 
demonstration  through  miracles  which,  to  us  at  least,  proves 
nothing.  Besides  this,  of  all  the  Gospels,  John  contains 
what  we  seek  and  need,  religious  doctrines,  whilst  the  best 
that  the  others  give,  is,  without  making  up  the  deficiencies 
and  interpreting  by  John,  nothing  more  than  morality,  ivhich 
has  a  very  subordinate  value  with  us."  With  these  last 
words,  Fichte  renounced  most  decidedly  Kant  and  the  Kan- 
tian Rationalism,  and  turned  towards  Mysticism,  which  values 
the  inner  abiding  relation  to  God  infinitely  -more  than  the 
accidental  and  transient  manifestation  of  the  disposition  in 
the  external  relations  of  life.  Whilst,  however,  he  again 
brought  the  Gospel  of  John  to  honour,  he  could,  as  little  as 
the  Rationalists,  or  perhaps  still  less,  agree  with  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Paul ;  he  denotes  it  in  the  most  incomprehensible 
manner  a  degeneration  of  all  Christianity,  and  why  ?  Because 
Fichte,  with  all  his  approach  towards  that  which  is  Christian, 
ignored  entirely  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  contrast  between 
sin  and  redemption,  which  Paul  holds  up  so  prominently, 
and  expected  salvation  only  from  a  direct  union  with  God,  a 
union  boldly  jumping  over  the  contrast  by  an  ideal  leap. 
"  Christianity  (he  says,  in  contradiction  to  Paul)  is  not  a 
means  of  reconciliation  or  of  expiation  ;  man  can  never  sepa- 
rate himself  fi-om  God,  and  in  so  far  as  he  imagines  himself 
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separated  from  Him,  he  is  a  nothing,  and  therefore  cannot 
sin,  but  around  his  brow  the  oppressive  illusion  of  sin  only 
places  itself,  to  lead  him  to  the  true  God."  Here  of  course 
he  might  have  learned  from  John,  if  he  did  not  want  to  hear 
Paul :  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."    (1  John  i.  8.) 

The  immediateness  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the 
Father,  as  it  is  especially  represented  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
was  taken  by  him  as  the  expression  of  the  relation  that 
should  exist  between  God  and  man  generally.  And  this  was 
right.  He,  however,  took  that  which  ought  to  be,  and  to 
which  man  can  only  come  by  purification  after  much  struggle, 
and  through  connection  with  the  Redeemer  (for  it  has  not 
yet  appeared  what  we  shall  be)  as  already  present,  and  in 
this  again  shows  himself  an  Idealist,  i.  e.,  unjH'actical  and  un- 
historical.  Nevertheless,  it  may  produce  a  peculiar  interest 
to  follow  a  thinker  like  Fichte,  in  a  time  which  had  turned 
away  to  a  great  degree  from  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  see  how  he  arrayed  Christianity  so  as  to  suit 
himself;  how  he  again  returned  with  his  language  to  the 
Christian  mode  of  expression  ;  how  he,  without  being  com- 
pelled by  any  despotic  command  from  without,  through  which 
he  would  never  have  suffered  himself  to  be  forced,  was  con- 
strained to  give  the  honour  to  eternal  truth  ;  and  although 
much  of  that  which  Fichte  proclaimed  as  Christianity  was 
still  controlled  by  the  ideas,  and  expressed  in  the  language 
of  the  school,  we  shall  nevertheless  feel  a  milder  air  blowing 
around  us,  than  that  which  blew  against  us  so  sharp  and 
cutting  from  the  Wissenschaftslehre.  The  only  real  entity 
(Sein),  these  are  the  principal  thoughts  in  his  Religionslehre, 
is  the  Absolute  or  God.  This  absolute  entity  (Sein),  how- 
ever, is  not  only,  does  not  remain  hid  in  itself ;  it  has  also  an 
existence  (Dasein),  that  is,  a  revelation,  a  manifestation  of 
itself  God  reveals  Himself  in  us,  in  our  consciousness,  and 
it  is  only  the  multifarious,  much  divided  world,  which  draws 
us  from  God  ;  we  ought,  however,  to  compress  the  eternal 
One  (das  ewige  Eine)  into  a  great  focus  of  our  spiritual  life. 
This  we  can  do  religiously  by  faith,  scientifically  through  the 
idea.  Our  finite  Ego  must  take  up  in  itself  the  absolute  Ego 
by  faith  and  by  thought,  and  in   this  intimate  union  consist 
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salvation  and  eternal  life.  Fichte  expresses  himself  in  a 
simple  and  comprehensible  manner,  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, thus  :  "Do  you  want  to. see  God  face  to  face,  as  He  is  in 
Himself?  Do  not  seek  Him  beyond  the  clouds;  thou  canst 
tind  Him,  wherever  thou  art.  View  the  life  of  those  who 
are  devoted  to  Him,  and  thou  beholdest  Him ;  yield  thyself 
to  Him,  and  thou  findest  Him  in  thy  breast." 

If  we  remarked  before,  that  Fichte  regarded  morality  as 
something  subordinate,  he  meant  that  morality,  which  estimates 
the  value  of  actions  more  according  to  their  external  significa- 
tion, their  use  in  the  world,  &c.  He  very  properly  opposed 
this  morality  of  expediency  and  the  Pharisaism  of  work-holi- 
ness, and  showed,  from  the  true  Protestant  standpoint,  how 
all  depends  on  the  inner  disposition  with  which  we  act  and 
on  the  faith  whence  these  works  proceed.  In  this  respect  he 
was  not  so  far  from  St.  Paul,  as  he  generally  appears  to  separate 
from  him.  "Religion,"  he  says,^  "is  not  mere  devotional 
dreaming,  it  is  not  a  business  which  can  be  followed  on  cer- 
tain days  or  at  certain  hours,  independent  of  other  business  ; 
but  it  is  the  inner  Spirit  which  penetrates  all  our  .... 
thought  and  action,  and  immerses  them  in  itself  .... 
It  does  not  depend  on  the  sphere,  in  which  one  acts. 
To  him  who  has  only  a  humble  vocation,  this  humble  voca- 
tion itself  is  sanctified  by  religion,  and  through  it  receives,  if 
not  the  material,  still  the  form  of  the  higher  morality,  for 
which  nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  that  we  recognise  and 
love  the  will  of  God  on  and  in  us.  He  who  tills  the  around 
in  this  faith  or  performs  the  most  unpretending  manual  labour 
with  fidelity,  is  higher  and  happier  than  he  who,  without  this 
faith  (if  this  were  possible),  would  bless  humanity  for  a  thou- 
sand years."  Luther  had  said  something  quite  similar,  that 
the  servant  who  sweeps  the  house,  can  do  it  in  faith ;  conse- 
quently in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God.  This  is  the  morality 
of  subjectiveness,  as  Christianity  (in  direct  opposition  to  ancient 
heathenism)  and  as  especially  Protestantism  requires  it,  and 
here  we  find  Fichte  on  the  right  foundation.  Let  us  add  to 
this  a  few  more  of  his  expressions,  which  agree  perfectly  with 

'  His  expressions,  too,  in  reference  to  the  free  will,  in  his  addresses  to  the 
German  nation,  are  entirely  Pauline. 
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the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel :  "  Love  is  higher  than  all 
reason,  is  itself  the  source  of  reason  and  the  root  of  reality,  the 
only  creatress  of  life  and  of  time ;  .  .  .  .  she  is,  as  in 
general,  the  source  of  truth  and  certainty,  so  also  the  source 
of  'perfected  truth  in  the  true  man  and  in  his  life."  "  The 
living  life  is  love,  and,  as  love,  it  owns  and  possesses  what  is 
beloved,  is  embraced  and  penetrated  by  it,  blended  and  mingled 

with  it,  and  is  eternally  one  and  the  same  love 

In  so  far  as  man  is  love,  and  this  he  is  in  the  root  of  his  life 
always,  he  remains  ever  and  eternally  the  one,  the  true,  the 
eternal,  just  as  God  himself,  ....  and  it  is  not  a  bold 
metaphor,  but  literal  truth,  what  John  says  ;  '  He  that  dwelleth 
(remains)  in  love  dwelleth  (remains)  in  God,  and  God  in  him.' ' ' 
"  Salvation  itself  consists  in  love,  and  the  eternal  peace  pro- 
duced by  love,  and  is  unaccessible  to  reflection  ;  conception 
can  only  express  it  negatively  (can  only  say  what  it  is  not). 
It  cannot  be  described  positively,  but  can  only  be  felt  imme- 
diately. Doubt  makes  us  miserable,  drives  us  hither  and 
thither,  and  spreads  out  before  us  an  impenetrable  night,  in 
which  our  feet  can  find  no  safe  path.  The  religious  man  is 
eternally  freed  from  the  possibility  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
He  knows  definitely  every  moment,  what  he  wills  and  ought 
to  will.  Since  for  him  the  inmost  root  of  his  life,  his  will, 
comes  undeniably  always  from  Divinity,  whose  nod  is  infallible, 
and  for  that  which  the  nod  indicates  he  has  an  unerring  eye, 
he  knows  certainly  every  moment  what  he  shall  know  through 
all  eternity,  what  he  wills  and  ought  to  will,  that  through  all 
eternity  the  fountain  of  divine  love,  which  has  been  opened  in 
him,  will  not  become  dry,  but  will  preserve  him  and  lead  him 
eternally.  This  fountain  is  the  root  of  his  existence ;  he  has 
beheld  it  clearly  and  his  eye  is  fixed  on  it  with  deep  love  ; 
how  could  the  former  ever  dry  up,  how  the  latter  ever  turn 
in  another  direction  ?  Nothing  occurring  around  him  sur- 
prises him.  Whether  he  comprehends  it  or  not,  of  one  thing 
he  is  certain,  that  it  is  in  God's  world,  and  that  in  this  there 
can  be  nothing  which  does  not  tend  to  good.  He  has  no  fear 
in  reference  to  the  future,  for  the  absolutely  Blessed  is  ever 
leading  him  towards  it." 

If  now  we  ask,  how  did  Fichte  consider  all  this  as  brought 
about  by  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  the  pereon  of  Jesus 
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liad  with  him  a  signification  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
Rationahsts.  He  does  not  behold  in  Him  the  teacher  of 
morality,  nor  simply  the  moral  example.  No,  exactly  that 
oneness  with  God,  as  Christ  expresses  it  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
exactly  that  real  unity  tuith  the  FatJter,  which  the  Rationalists 
desired  to  remove  as  a  metaphysical  formula  of  no  use  to 
morality,  was  to  him  the  heart  and  the  star  of  the  Gospel. 
On  this  account  he  held  himself  so  closely  to  John  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  having  become  flesh,  in  which  he  beheld 
the  fulness  of  all  religious  knowledge.  We  would,  however, 
make  a  great  mistake,  if  from  this  we  concluded  that  Fichte 
agreed  with  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  in  reference  to  Christ. 
What  this  doctrine  regarded  as  an  historical  fact,  which  had 
occurred  once,  that  Fichte  regarded  as  a  fact  eternally  repeat- 
ing itself,  as  occurring  in  every  religious  man.  Christ  was 
not  the  Saviour  to  him  in  the  old  sense  ;  He  was  only  the  re- 
presentative of  that  which  is  continually  occurring  still.  "  The 
eternal  Word  becomes  flesh  at  all  times,  in  every  one,  without 
exception,  who  understands,  in  a  living  manner,  his  oneness 
with  God,  and  who  really  yields  his  entire  individual  life  to 
the  divine  life  in  him,  .  .  quite  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Christ  Jesus."  It  is  true  Fichte  acknowledges  that  the  insight 
into  this  absolute  unity  of  human  existence  with  the  divine  did 
not  occur  before  Jesus ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him,  a  mere  historical  observation  on  which  but  little  depends. 
"  Is  any  one  united  with  God,"  he  says,  "  then  it  is  all  the 
same  in  what  way  he  became  so  ;  and  it  were  a  very  useless 
and  wrong  occupation  continually  to  repeat  the  remembrance 
of  the  way  instead  of  living  in  the  matter."  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  of  great  value  to  know  this  way,  and  Fichte 
himself  acknowledges  that  all  those,  who,  since  the  time  of 
Jesus,  have  come  to  a  union  with  God,  have  only  done  so 
through  and  by  means  of  him  ;  yes,  "  till  the  end  of  time 
(tliis  is  Fichte's  honest  and  open  confession)  all  the  sensible 
will  bow  low  before  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  all  will 
Int^nbly  acknowledge  the  exceeding  glory  of  this  great 
'  ]>henomenon.' "  He,  however,  thinks  that  Christ  Himself 
does  not  lay  the  same  stress  in  this  recognition  as  the  Church. 
He  thought,  like  Herder,  that  in  case  Jesus  (as  human  in- 
dividual),  would  return  to  the  world.  He  would  be  perfectly 
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satisfied  if  He  only  found  Christianity  prevailing  in  the  souls 
of  men,  whether  His  merits  were  praised  in  connection  with 
this  or  were  disregarded ;  "  for  this  is  in  fact  the  least,"  he 
says,  "  that  could  be  expected  of  such  a  man  who  already 
when  He  lived  on  earth  souo-ht  not  His  own  honour,  but  the 
honour  of  Him  that  sent  Him."  Fichte  is  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  Christ  did  not  seek  this  honour  for  His  own  sake  ; 
and  we,  too,  believe  that  a  living  Christianity,  even  with 
many  dogmatical  errors  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Jesus, 
yes,  even  with  a  partial  denial  of  this  personality,  is  better  than 
that  orthodox  repetition  of  "  Lord  !  Lord  !"  without  the  proper 
spirit  and  proper  disposition.  But  Christ  and  Christianity, 
person  and  matter,  the  historical  and  metaphysical,  can  not  be 
separated^  as  arbitrarily,  as  Fichte  seems  to  suppose ;  hence 
love,  which  Fichte  himself  has  so  beautifully  and  enthusiasti- 
cally given  the  pre-eminence  as  the  essence  of  all  religion,  the 
more  it  obtains  the  predominance  over  the  prejudices  of  the 
understanding,  will  involuntarily  turn  again  to  the  person 
from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  because  it  is  'personal  love,  love  to 
Christ,  it  will  become  deeper  and  more  fruitful. 

At  all  events,  Fichte  has  the  merit  of  having  directed  the 
attention  to  the  soul  of  religion,  and  of  having  freed  it  from 
the  servitude  of  mere  morality.  Although  so  many,  and 
even  orthodox  Christians,  had  conceived  eternal  life  only  as 
future,  as  in  another  world,  and  though  Kant  had  founded 
the  faith  in  God  and  immortality  chiefly  on  the  necessity  of 
a  retribution  in  another  world,  Fichte  placed  eternal  life 
(quite  in  accordance  with  Scripture)  in  this,  that  we  know 
God  here,  love  Him,  and  feel  ourselves  united  to  Him  in 
blessed  communion  ;  and  this  living  in  God  was  to  Him,  even 
in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  before  speculation  had  grown 
too  strong  for  him,  the  sure  guarantee  for  the  future,  just  as 
it  again  became  the  same  in  his  later  years.  Already  in  ]  790 
he  had  written  from  Leipzig  to  Miss  Rahn  :  "  Our  understand- 
ing is-  too  small  to  be  a  dwelling  for  Divinity,  for  this  our 
heart  only  is  a  worthy  house.  The  safest  means  of  assuring 
ourselves  of  a  life  after  death,  is  this — to  lead  such  a  life  here 
that  we  can  desire  a  future  one.      Whoever  feels  that,  if  there 

'This  arbitrary  separation  still  belongs  entirely  to  the  stand-point  of  the 
Kantian  Rationalism. 
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is  a  God,  He  must  look  down  upon  him  graciously,  is  not 
moved  by  any  arguments  against  His  existence,  and  needs 
none  for  it.  He  who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  virtue,  that 
he  can  expect  amends  in  a  future  life,^  does  not  prove  and 
believe  the  existence  of  such  a  life  ;  he  feels  it.  United,  my 
dear  helpmate,  for  this  span  of  life  and  for  eternity,  we  will 
strengthen  this  conviction,  not  by  proofs,  but  by  actions." 
Thus,  too,  he  despises,  in  his  "Anweisungen  zum  seligen  Le- 
ben,"  the  prospect  of  a  refined,  sensible  prosperity  in  another 
life  ;  because  it  rests  on  egoism,  on  personal  self-love.  The 
love  of  God,  however,  is  to  exterminate  self-love ;  it  is  alone 
to  fill  the  heart,  and  where  it  fills  the  heart  it  is  already  in 
this  world  the  source  of  salvation.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  live,  here  or  there ;  God,  who 
is  to-day  what  he  will  be  in  all  eternity,  wants  to  make  us 
happy  through  Himself,  and  thus  there  is  no  eternal  life 
without  Him,  either  in  or  beyond  this  world,  except  in 
Him.  Fichte,  as  well  as  Schleiermacher  after  him,  showed 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  immoral  and  irreligious 
faith  in  immortality,  such  a  one,  as  seeks  only  itself  in  the 
other  world,  not  God.  "  This  mode  of  thinking,  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer,"  says  Fichte,  "  would  run  thus  :  '  Lord, 
ray  will  only  be  done,  and  that,  indeed,  during  all,  and  on  that 
account  blessed  eternity,  and  for  this  Thou  shalt  have  Thy 
will  in  this  short  and  miserable  temporal  life  ;'  whilst  the  truly 
pious  pray  thus  :  '  Lord,  Thy  will  only  be  done,  and  by  this 
means  mine  is  done,  for  I  have  no  other  will  than  this,  that 
Thy  will  be  done.'"  We  shall  afterwards  see  how  this  dis- 
position could  degenerate  to  a  resignation  of  pride,  which  is 
very  different  from  Christian  submission,  and  how  the  sen- 
tence, true  in  itself,  that  eternal  life  is  to  commence  here,  was 
perverted  into  this,  that  it  is  only  to  be  had  here.  It  was 
very  important  that  in  opposition  to  the  torpidity  of  the  moral 
religious  disposition,  into  which  a  great  part  of  the  cotem- 
poraries  had  sunk,  the  attention  was  directed  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  life  especially  when  so  powerful  a  personality 
as  Fichte's  assisted  in  making  the  impression  deep.  And 
now  we  will  turn  our  attention  again  for  a  moment  to  this 
personality. 

'  Here,  of  course,  the  Kantian  philosophy  made  its  appearance,  but  modified 
by  adoptiufi  iiiniiediate  feeling. 
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"With  all  the  ruggedness  and  angularity,  which  we  en- 
counter in  Fichte's  conduct,  his  high  nobility  of  mind  cannot 
be  denied.  Fichte's  character  proves  itself  Protestant,^  re- 
formatory, not  only  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  but  especially 
in  that  of  life  and  morality.  Just  as  he  knew  how  to  check 
the  rudeness  of  student  life,  and  was  anxious  to  prevent  duels 
by  instituting  courts  of  honour,  so  too,  in  times  of  political 
distress,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  to  raise  the 
sunken  national  feeling  again,  and  "  to  inspire  the  disconsolate 
with  courage  and  hope."  He  aimed  at  this  in  his  fine  "  ad- 
dresses to  the  German  nation,"  which  he  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1808-1809,  whilst  his 
voice  was  often  drowned  by  French  drums  passing  through 
the  streets,  and  when  well-known  spies  were  present  in  the 
lecture-room.  Several  times  even  the  report  was  spread 
through  the  city  that  he  had  been  seized  and  led  away  by  the 
enemy.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  more  closely  into 
an  examination  of  the  contents  of  these  speeches,  or  to  follow 
the  active  part  which  Fichte  in  his  last  days  took  in  the  Ger- 
man war  for  freedom.  We  will  only  refer  to  it  so  as  to  render 
the  picture  of  the  man  complete. 

Fichte  expected  the  greatest  blessings  from  a  better  educa- 
tion, one  which  not  merely  brings  the  command  to  be  virtu- 
ous from  without,  but  strengthens  the  will  by  love.  "  The 
rosy  morn  of  the  new  world,"  he  exclaims  among  other  things, 
"  lias  already  appeared  and  gilds  the  mountain  tops,  and  pre- 
figures the  day  that  is  to  come."  Fichte  did  not  live  to  see 
the  longed-for  day  of  freedom.  In  the  newly-founded  Uni- 
versity of  Bei-lin,  he  could  act  but  a  short  time  longer  as 
teacher.  In  the  spring  of  1808,  as  he  was  about  to  com- 
mence his  philosophical  lectures,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  sickness,  from  which  he,  however,  recovered.  After- 
wards there  were  many  interruptions  by  the  preparations  for 
war;  in  the  meantime  he  had  begun  his  lectures  in  the 
winter  of  1813,  when  in  1814  his  wife  was  attacked  with  a 

•  His  philosophy  was  called  by  Fr.  Schlegel,  Protestantism  carried  to  its 
farthest  results.  And  that  Fichte  himself  believed  in  a  further  progress  of 
Protestantism,  in  which  progress  he  felt  himself  a  powerful  agent,  see  "  Grund- 
ziige  des  gegenwiirtigen  Zeitalters,"  p.  412  :  •'  The  Drama  of  the  Church-refor- 
mation is  by  no  means  finished." 
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contagious  disease.  She  had  incurred  the  disease  throuoh  the 
Christian  faithfulness  with  which  this  excellent  woman, 
principally  urged  to  it  by  her  husband,  tended  the  sick 
soldiers  in  the  lazaretto.  With  the  greatest  sacrifice  and 
care  Fichte  now  devoted  himself  to  tend  and  nurse  her.  One 
evening  he  had  already  bid  the  unconscious  sick  wife  farewell 
in  order  to  lecture  at  the  university,  had  lectured  two  hours 
in  succession  on  the  most  abstract  subjects  with  the  greatest 
self-control,  and  had  returned  home  with  the  thought  that 
perhaps  he  would  find  her  dead,  just  as  a  favourable  crisis 
appeared  and  the  physicians  began  to  hope  for  the  first  time. 
The  wife  was  saved,  but  it  cost  the  life  of  the  husband.  The 
next  day  Fichte  felt  quite  unwell,  and  soon  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease  became  evident.  He  still  received  the  account 
of  Bliicher's  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
allies  into  France.  This  inspired  his  spirit  once  more  with 
bold  hopes,  and  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  news  so  mingled 
with  his  feverish  fancies,  that  he  imagined  himself  taking  part 
in  the  battle — his  whole  life,  what  had  it  been  but  a  warfare, 
with  the  sword  of  the  mind  in  his  hand  ?  When  shortly 
before  his  death  his  son  approached  him  with  medicine,  he 
gave  him  the  significant  answer,  "  Never  mind  that,  I  need  no 
more  medicine,  I  feel  that  I  liave  recovered."  In  the  night 
of  Jan.  27th,  ]  814,  Fichte  died,  not  quite  fifty-two  years  old, 
but  in  unimpaired  strength  of  body  and  mind.  His  wife 
survived  him  five  years,  and  was  buried,  as  she  had  requested, 
at  the  feet  of  her  husband  in  the  cemetery  before  the  Oranien- 
burger  Gate,  Berlin.  A  high  obelisk  marks  the  place,  with 
an  inscription  from  Daniel  xii.  3  :  "  The  teachers  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  How  far 
these  words  of  the  prophet  are  applicable  to  Fichte  as  a  philo- 
sophical teacher,  of  course  depends  on  the  judgment  formed 
of  the  moral  and  religious  contents  of  his  sy.stem.  This  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  several  grades  ;  first,  it  only  appeared  as  a 
consistent  continuation  of  Kant ;  then  it  manifested  itself  as 
perfected  Idealism,  dismal  and  ghostly,  and  rendered  more 
gloomy  by  the  suspicion  of  atheism ;  finally,  however,  the 
setting  star  turned  itself  with  greater  brilliance  towai'ds 
Christianity,   and  although  not  in  the  form  of  a  full,  unre- 
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served  evangelical  confession,  as  had  been  the  case  with  some 
other  Christian  philosophers,  still  in  a  mode  of  philosophical 
thinking  belonging  to  the  Christian  sphere.  And  this  Chris- 
tian knowledge  might  become  to  some  the  means  of  passing 
over  to  a  simpler  faith,  to  that  righteousness  of  which  the  pro- 
phet in  the  above  passage  refers.  If,  however,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  Fi elite  is  to  be  estimated,  not  merely  as  a 
philosophical  author  and  as  a  man  of  the  school,  but  also  as  a 
man  of  common  life,  then  this  cheering  trait  may  yet  be 
mentioned  from  his  life  in  the  home-circle,  that  in  the  house 
of  the  distinguished  philosopher  each  day,  without  exception, 
was  closed  with  proper  and  solemn  evening  devotions,  in 
which  the  domestics  were  also  accustomed  to  take  a  part. 
After  several  verses  had  been  sung  from  a  choral-book,  ac- 
companied with  the  clavichord,  the  father  of  the  family  would 
make  some  remarks  on  some  passage  of  the  New  Testament, 
most  frequently  on  his  favourite  gospel  of  John.  In  these 
discourses  he  was  less  concerned  about  moral  applications  and 
rules  of  life  than  about  freeing  the  mind  from  the  distraction 
and  vanity  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  elevating  the 
spirit  to  the  eternal.  That  this  produced  beneficial  effects  on 
the  members  of  the  family  and  also  on  those  less  closely  re- 
lated the  son  of  Fichte  testifies  to  from  his  own  experience  ; 
to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  most  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  his  father. 


XXI. 
RICHTER,  GOETHE,   AND  NOVALIS. 

TENDENCIES    ON    POLITE  LITERATURE  CORRESPONDING  TO  THOSE 

OF  SCHELLING  AND  JACOBI JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER GOETHE's 

CONNECTION    WITH    SCHELLING'S    SYSTEM COMPARISON    BE- 
TWEEN   SCHILLER    AND    GOETHE    IN    REFERENCE    TO    THEIR 

RELATION     TO     CHRISTIANITY GOETHE's    INFLUENCE HIS 

POSITION  IN  REFERENCE  TO  PROTESTANTISM^ — NOVALIS. 

As  the  Kantian  philosophy  found  its  poetical  expression  in 
Schiller,  we  find  that  the   philosophy  of  Schelling   has   its 
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representatives  in  modern  literature,  and  these  are  the  more 
numerous,  because  this  philosophy  is  in  its  nature  half  poetry, 
and  rises  on  the  wings  of  fancy  above  the  sphere  of  the  com- 
mon understanding.  The  Kantian  philosophy  was  thoroughly 
prosaic,  and  Schiller's  poetry  had  only  planted  itself  by  its 
side  as  its  external  complement.  From  the  very  beginning  it 
entered  into  the  most  intimate  relation  with  poetry.  It 
awakened  the  slumbering  poetical  sympathy  in  many  youtli- 
ful  hearts  ;  it  became  the  source  of  a  new  school  of  poets,  who 
drew  from  it  their  power  and  nourishment.  That  poetical 
view  of  the  world,  which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  action,  if 
a  true  work  of  art  is  to  be  produced,  was  introduced  by  this 
philosophy ;  by  it  art  has  been  entirely  freed  from  the  stiff 
rules  to  which  the  imitation  of  foreign  productions  had  sub- 
jected it,  and  Goethe  stands  before  us  most  prominently  as  the 
master  of  a  new  school  of  poetry. 

Befoi-e,  however,  Ave  follow  the  connection  of  Schelling's 
philosophy  with  Goethe  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  nove- 
lists on  the  other,  we  must  ask  the  question,  whether  the 
philosophy  of  Jacobi,  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  antipode 
of  Schelling's,  has  no  poetical  side.  We  can  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  was  not  only  personally  acquainted  with 
the  philosopher  Jacobi  and  with  Herder,  but  also  publicly 
professed  to  accept  the  Christianity  represented  by  these  men, 
which,  in  distinction  from  all  mystic  obscurity  and  puritanic 
severity,  he  called  a  cheerful  Christianity.  In  the  "  Green- 
land Processes"  he  gives  the  common  orthodoxy  a  strong  dose 
of  satire.  But  he  advocated  an  enlightenment  better  than 
that  commonly  advocated,  he  wanted  a  pious  enlightenment 
and  an  enlightened  piety,  and  both  of  these  he  finds  in  Jacobi. 
He  agrees  with  his  positive  as  well  as  negative  principles,  with 
what  he  affirms  as  well  as  with  what  he  denies.  With  Jacobi 
he  clings  to  the  faith  in  a  personal  God  and  immortality,  and 
expressed  his  hopes  in  the  latter  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  his 
"  Campanerthal ;"  but  with  him  he  also  rejects  w^hat  he  calls 
the  "  narrowness  of  theological  views  and  expectations,"  which 
attempt  to  confine  the  inner  life  within  a  Jewish-Christian 
system  of  doctrine.  Jean  Paul  also  wants  a  revelation,  but 
not  one  historically  finished,  closed  for  ever,  but  a  continued 
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revelation  of  God  to  our  hearts.  He,  as  well  as  Jacobi,  always 
speaks  with  the  deepest  reverence  of  Christ,  "  the  purest  of 
the  mighty,  the  mightiest  of  the  pure,  who,  with  His  pierced 
hands,  lifted  a  world ;"  but  he  can  as  little  adopt  the  Church 
view  of  Christ  as  the  philosopher  of  Pempelfort.  He,  too, 
would  rather  raise  himself  to  God  with  Christ  than  to  come 
to  Him  through  Christ.  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  redemption 
is  repulsive  to  him,  but  Herder's  notion  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
in  which  the  purely  human  is  represented  in  its  highest  trans- 
formation, has  the  most  attraction  for  him. 

Jean  Paul  never  scoffed  at  religion  in  his  writinfjs,  his 
feelings  shrunk  back  from  such  low  service  ;  but  he  has  occa- 
sionally given  a  humorous  turn  to  religious  definitions,  in 
order  to  bring  prominently  before  the  mind  the  fact  that  in 
religion  all  definitions  are  incomplete.  His  faith,  as  he  him- 
self says,  does  not  rest  on  separate  proofs,  as  if  on  feet,  which 
have  but  to  be  broken  to  overthrow  it ;  but  it  is  rooted  with 
a  thousand  invisible  fibres  in  the  deep  soil  of  feeling. 
Therefore,  he  thinks,  a  man  "  may  be  refuted  till  brought  to 
silence,  without  convincing  him  ;  feeling  survives  judgment, 
just  as  pain  survives  the  grounds  of  comfort." 

Whilst  he  regarded  orthodox  dogmatics  irreconcilable  with 
modern  learning,  he  on  the  other  hand  lamented,  like  Jacobi, 
the  decay  of  religion,  saw  in  it  indications  of  sad  omens  for 
the  future,  and  discerned  no  other  means  of  avoidino-  them 
than  by  thorough  cultivation.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  power,  the  state  or  the  church,  are 
called  to  reinstate  religion  again,  but  that  this  is  the  task  of 
science  and  poetry.  "  The  Muses  only  can  become  the  persuaders 
of  the  great,"  and  he  regards  the  writings  of  the  ancients  "  an 
eternal  Bible."  Jean  Paul  never  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
Christianity,  without  which  no  one  can  comprehend  it  fully  ; 
but  he  appropriated  its  ^blessings  with  his  feelings,  and  gave 
man's  inner  life  a  truer  place  than  many  others.  If  Chris- 
tianity had  not  existed  his  poetry  would  have  been  as  impos- 
sible as  the  philosophy  of  Jacobi. 

Though  we  have  already  hinted  that  Goethe  sustained  a 
similar  relation  to  Schelling  that  Schiller  did  to  Kant,  Goethe 
was  by  no  means  dependent  on  Schelling's  system,  as  Schiller 
was,  for  a  time,  on  that  of  Kant.     Goethe  was  too  great,  too 
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independent,  too  original,  ever  to  have  become  the  mere  echo 
of  a  system.  He  seemed  at  first  inchned  to  agree  with  the 
philosophy  of  Jacobi ;  and  the  latter  lioped  to  form  a  perma- 
nent friendship  with  him,  but  these  friendly  relations  were 
severed.  Jacobi  dedicated  his  "  Woldemar"  to  Goethe,  with 
the  deepest  and  warmest  assurances  of  friendship,  while  the 
latter  had  already  grown  cold  ;  and  the  most  essential  charac- 
teristic of  Jacobi,  the  contemplation  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
was  offensive  to  Goethe.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  sickness  to  attempt  to  watch  the  operations  of  one's 
own  mind ;  he  praised  his  own  wisdom  in  not  having 
reflected  on  his  thoughts  ;  to  think  for  the  sake  of  thinking 
appeared  to  him  a  waste  of  mind,  a  result  of  ennui  and  dull 
company.  He  disliked  all  that  was  not  connected  with  the 
green  tree  of  life,  and  he  frequently  acknowledged  with  plea- 
sure that  he  had  no  special  adaptation  for  philosophy.  "  I 
have  always  kept  myself  free  from  philosophy  ;  my  standpoint 
was  always  that  of  common  sense.  AVhile  he  earnestly  admo- 
nished persons  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  man,  he  nevertheless 
warned  them  against  knowledcje  of  self  He  tliouo-ht  the 
sentence  "know  thyself"  contained  a  contradiction  in  itself; 
he  that  looks  into  his  heart,  he  thought,  "  is  in  as  bad  a 
condition  as  he  who  watches  his  own  brain."  He  had,  how- 
ever, not  only  an  aversion  to  philosophy  founded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  self,  as  advocated  by  Jacobi  ;  but  also  to  that  which 
makes  the  world  the  object  of  its  contemplation  instead  of 
self.  "  He  detested  all  who  made  a  world  from  their  own 
errors,  and  wilfully  vexed  themselves  with  speculation.  But 
though  Goethe  from  his  good  taste  sought  to  avoid  the  quaint, 
unnatural  form  which  reminded  one  of  the  old  scholasticism, 
still  his  view  of  life  was  most  intimately  connected  with  that 
manifested  in  Schelling's  system.  He  himself  acknowledges 
that  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  "  identity,"  and  was  born  to 
it.  He  too  looked  upon  life  in  its  various  forms  as  one, 
mind  and  sense,  God  and  nature,  the  internal  and  the  external, 
form  and  substance  were  one  and  the  same  to  him.  His 
studies  of  nature  and  his  moral  view  of  the  world,  were 
governed  by  this  idea. 

"  Was  waer  ein  Gott,  der  nur  von  aussen  stiesse. 
Im  Kreis  das  All  am  Finger  laufen  liesse, 
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Ihm  ziemt's  die  "Welt  im  Innern  zu  bewegen, 
Natur  in  sich,  sich  in  Natnr  zu  hcgen, 
So  dass  was  in  ihm  lebt  und  weht  und  ist, 
Nie  seine  Kraft,  nie  seinen  Geist  vermisst.' 

He  considers  the  moral  world  as  an  active  play  of  the  most 
diverse  powers,  that  all  struggle  with  sin  is  but  necessary 
development.  Schiller  seeks  to  attain  an  exalted  ideal  of 
virtue,  when  he  designates  only  that  "  which  never  happened 
anywhere,"  as  able  to  satisfy  the  human  mind  for  ever,  when 
he  longs  for  other  circumstances  than  those  which  surround 
him,  sometimes  wishing  himself  back  in  the  world  of  the 
Greeks,  sometimes  forward  to  a  better  period  in  the  future. 
Goethe  feels  very  well  satisfied  with  the  present,  the  agreeable 
of  which  he  can  speak  and  write  so  pleasantly,  is  natural  to 
him ;  he  is  disturbed  by  nothing,  neither  by  political  nor 
religious  life,  nor  the  contest  of  different  schools,  he  is  raised 
above  all  contests,  enjoying  the  calm  peace  of  the  gods;  hence 
that  much  praised  objectivity,  that  clearness  and  finish,  that 
inner  harmony  and  external  completeness  of  his  works,  which 
all  bear  the  stamp  of  the  highest  naturalness,  not  an  imitated, 
affected  naturalness,  but  one  new-created,  a  nature  born  from 
the  spirit ;  so  that  if  worship  of  genius  were  admissible,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  worship  in  Goethe  the  creative  principle 
personified.  The  present  world  finds  an  advocate  in  Goethe. 
"We  will  not  console  each  other  with  the  hope  of  eternal  life," 
he  wrote  to  the  Countess  Juliana  von  Stolberg  in  1775,  "we 
must  be  happy  yet  in  this  life!"^ 

While  previous  ages  since  the  reformation  had  placed  the 
consciousness  of  God  and  the  view  of  another  world  above 
all  other  considerations,  and  had  connected  all  that  was  under- 
taken in  this  world  with  heaven  ;  while  this  predominance  of 
divine  contemplation  was  carried  to  that  extent,  that  this 
world  was  regarded  as  a*  vale  of  tears,  and  more  taste  was 
manifested   for  abstract  controversies    than    for   that  which 


»  What  were  a  God  who  would  only  impel  from  without,  who  would  let  the 
universe  revolve  at  the  end  of  His  finger ;  it  becomes  Him  to  move  the  world 
from  within,  to  cherish  nature  in  Himself,  Himself  in  nature,  so  that  whatever 
lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in  Him,  may  never  fail  to  have  His  power  and 
spirit. 

2  The  very  opposite  is  however  expressed  in  various  places. 
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could  make  a  worthy  existence  on  earth  possible  ;  the  modern 
times  are  distinguished  for  a  mode  of  contemplation,  the  very 
opposite  of  this  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  world  is  the 
prevailing  one,  and  all  the  energies  are  exerted  to  make  this 
life  so  beautiful  and  comfortable  that  even  heaven  is  forgotten. 
And  we  know  of  no  poet  who  expresses  this  disposition  more 
fully  than  Goethe.      Full  of  this  worldly  feeling  he  sings : 

"  Wirklich  ist  es  allerliebst 
Auf  der  liebeii  Erde, 
Darum  scliwer'  ich  feierlich 
Und  ohn'  alle  Faehrde, 
Dass  ich  mich  nicht  frerentlich 
Weghegeben  werde."' 

Tliis  and  similar  carelessly  written  poems  of  Goethe  would 
be  misunderstood  if  regarded  as  the  pure  expression  of  gross 
and  common  worldliness,  bent  only  on  sensuality.  Every  one 
who  knows  what  pleasantry  is,  will  discover  the  meaning 
hidden  in  such  verses.  They  express  the  triumph  of  genius 
over  all  gloom  and  difficulty,  the  easy  and  free  elevation  of 
an  unfettered  mind  above  the  oppression  and  narrow  limits 
of  the  external  world,  and  with  all  their  apparent  triviality, 
they  contain  something  highly  poetical.  Goethe's  poetical 
talent  is  manifested  especially  in  this,  that  he  can  find  the  whole 
and  the  general  in  the  particular  and  the  individual,  the 
most  important  in  that  which  is  apparently  most  insignificant, 
and  can  change  all  that  he  touches  with  his  magic  wand,  into 
a  poetical  being.  There  is  more  true  poetry  in  perceiving 
in  the  motion  of  a  wave,  in  the  flight  of  a  bird,  an  emblem 
of  the  eternal,  a  wonderful  reference  of  natural  life  to  our 
intellectual,  than  if  Jacob's  ladder  must  first  be  raised,  to 
cUmb  from  star  to  star,  to  obtain  a  divine  idea.  In  this 
respect  Schiller  differs  from  Goethe.  The  former  strives,  pant- 
ing and  breathless,  to  pursue  the  heavenly  goddess,  who 
eternally  evades  him,  while  the  latter  moves  naturally,  and 
every  breath  is  a  complete  poem.  But  with  all  its  high 
poetical  worth,  Goethe's  view  of  the  world  has  something  de- 
lusive in  it,  if  one  attempts  to   make  it  the  basis_^  of  morals 

'  It  is  really  most  lovely  on  this  lovely  earth,  hence  I  swear  solemnly  and  with 
out  any  deception,  that  I  shall  not  wantonly  depart  from  it. 
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and  religion,  if  one  seeks  the  real  abiding  reconciliation  of 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  "  worldly  gospel  of  poetry,"  and 
hopes  with  Goethe  "that  inner  serenity  and  external  comfort 
will  free  us  from  the  troubles  of  this  world."  This  view  of 
the  world  may  have  something  very  comforting  to  cheerful 
natures,  such  as  Goethe's  was,  but  the  unhappy,  as  well  as 
those  who  feel  keenly  the  unhappiness  and  misery  of  others, 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  it.  The  divine  marble  image  of  poetry 
may  give  us  infinite  delight  while  -viewing  it  from  an  artistic 
stand-point,  but  how  its  insupportable  coldness  repels  us  when 
we  attempt  to  embrace  it,  thinking  that  a  sympathizing  heart 
beats  in  its  bosom ! 

No  one  can  confirm  us  better  in  this  opinion  than  Goethe 
himself,  when  he  sings  : — 

Ein  Gott  hat 
Jedem  seine  Bahn 
Vorgezeichnet, 
Die  der  Glueckliche 
Rasch  ziim  freudigen. 
Ziele  rennt ; 

Wem  aber  Unglueck 

Das  Herz  zusammenzog, 

Er  straeubt  vergebens 

Sich  gegen  die  Schrauken 

Des  ehernen  Fadens, 

Den  die  doch  bittere  Scheere 

Nur  einmal  loest. 

Leicht  ist's  folgen  den  Wagen, 
Den  Fortuna  fuehrt, 
Wie  der  gemaechliche  Trost 
Auf  gebesserten  Wegen 
Hinter  des  Fuersten  Einzug. 

Aber  wer  heilet  die  Schmerzen 

Dess,  dem  Balsam  zn  Gift-ward  ? 

Der  sich  IVl^enschenhass 

Aus  der  Fuelle  der  Liebe  trank  ? 

Erst  verachtet,  nun  ein  veraechter, 

Zehrt  er  heiraleich  auf 

Seinen  eignen  Werth 

lu  ungenuegender  Selbstsucht.* 

'  A  God  has  marked  out  a  course  for  every  one,  over  which  the  fortunate  man 
speedily  runs  to  a  joyful  goal;  but  he,  whose  heart  has  been  oppressed  by  mis- 
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We  must  leave  it  to  others  to  draw  a  more  extended 
parallel  between  Schiller  and  Goethe  from  a  political  point  of 
view.'^  But  a  comparison  between  the  two  heroes  of  German 
literature,  so  far  as  their  relation  to  Christianity  is  concerned, 
Is  necessary.  In  this  matter  the  opinions  are  very  different. 
While  there  are  some  who  reject  both  poets  as  unchristian 
without  any  further  investigation,  it  is  remarkable  that  Goethe 
has  generally  found  more  favour  than  Schiller  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whose  views  of  Christianity  are  strict,  while  the  reverse 
has  seldom  been  the  case.  It  depends  on  what  is  made  the 
measure  of  the  Christian  in  man,  whether  knowledge,  the  will, 
or  the  disposition.  Goethe  undoubtedly  stands  higher  than 
Schiller  in  Christian  knowledge,  as  he  in  general  displays  a 
mind  of  more  enlarged  views  and  less  enveloped  in  the  pre- 
judices of  a  system.  He  could,  for  instance,  judge  the 
Scriptural  history  and  Christian  dogmas  far  more  impartially 
than  Schiller  who  was  often  passionately  excited.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  man  in  whose  hands  all 
received  a  living  form,  should  also  have  received  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Christianity  of  world-wide  importance  into  this 
forming  process,  and  should  have  worked  it  into  his  great 
picture  of  the  world  ?  What  a  richness  of  Christian  views 
we  find  in  "Faust  !"  what  a  taste  for  the  finest  shadings  of 
Christian  life  in  the  "  Confessions  of  a  beautiful  soul."  Even 
the  Moravian  view  of  Christianity,  he  considers  proper  in  its 
place,  as  his  intercourse  with  the  ingenious  Miss  von  Kletten- 
berg  proves.  What  sound  just  judgments  of  the  high  value 
of  the  Bible  and  its  educational  importance  we  find  in  his 
Autobiography,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  notes  to  his 
Chromatics,  and  above  all  in  his  conversations  with  Ecker- 
mann  !     To  give  but  one  example,  can  anything  stronger  be 

fortune,  struggles  in  vain  against  the  limits  of  the  brazen  thread,  which  the 
bitter  scissors  cut  but  once. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  the  waggon  driven  by  Fortuna,  just  as  pleasure  and  com- 
fort easily  follow,  on  improved  roads,  the  entrance  of  the  prince. 

But  who  heals  the  wounds  of  him  to  whom  balsam  became  poison  ?  who 
drank  misanthrophy  from  the  fulness  of  love  ?  First  despised  now  a  despiser, 
he  secretly  feeds  on  his  own  dignity  in  unsatisfying  selfishness. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  they  were  at  first  repelled  by  each  other,  while  after- 
wards they  were  bound  together  by  the  warmest  friendship.  Goethe  appears 
noble  in  his  relation  to  Schiller.  Schiller  had  to  be  handled  by  him  as  au  egg 
without  a  shell. 
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said  to  tlie  despisers  of  the  Bible,  than  that  which  is  said  by 
Goethe  : — "  The  farther  the  ages  advance  in  cultivation,  the 
more  can  the  Bible  be  used,  partly  as  the  foundation,  partly  as 
the  means  of  education,  not  of  course  by  superficial,  but  by 
really  wise  men."  There  are  also  other  similar  expressions. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  modern  Christian  apologists  could 
draw  many  more  proofs  frqm  Goethe's  writings  than  from 
Schiller's,  through  which  heresy  appears  almost  everywhere. 

In  the  practical  sphere  Goethe  showed  himself  practical,  too, 
whenever  an  insight  into  existing  relations  came  under  con- 
sideration ;  while  Schiller  was  not  at  all  practical.  While 
Schiller,  for  instance,  dreamed  of  improving  the  world  by 
means  of  the  theatre,  and  recommended  the  stage  as  a  moral 
institution,  a  second  church,  as  it  were ;  so  that  many  minis- 
ters of  Schiller's  age,  following  these  hints,  actually  introduced 
poetical  phrases  and  theatrical  declamation  from  the  stage  into 
the  pulpit ;  Goethe  censured  this  mischief  in  a  most  masterly 
manner  in  his  Faust.  As  Wagner  says  to  Faust,^  "  I  have 
often  heard  say,  a  player  might  instruct  a  priest."  Faust 
replies,  "Yes,  when  the  priest  is  a  player,  as  may  hkely 
enough  come  to  pass  occasionally  ;"  and  then  continues,  "  If 
you  do  not  feel  it,  you  will  not  get  it  by  hunting  for  it, — if 
it  does  not  come  from  the  soul,  and  subdue  the  hearts  of  aU 
hearers  with  original  delight,  sit  at  it  for  ever — glue  together, 
cook  up  a  hash  from  the  feast  of  others,  and  blow  the  paltry 
flames  out  of  your  own  little  heap  of  ashes.  You  may  gain 
the  admiration  of  children  and  apes,  if  you  have  a  taste  for 
it ;  but  you  will  never  touch  the  hearts  of  others  if  it  does 
not  flow  fresh  from  your  own." 

Wagner  then  says,  "  But  it  is  elocution  that  makes  the 
orator's  success.      I  feel  well  that  I  am  still  behind  hand." 

Faust  replies,  "  Try  what  can  be  got  by  honest  means. 
Be  no  tinkling  fool !  Reason  and  good  sense  express  them- 
selves with  little  art.  And  when  you  are  seriously  intent  on 
saying"  something,  is  it  necessary  to  hunt  for  words  ?  Your 
speeches,  I  say,  which  are  so  highly  polished,  in  which  ye 
crisp  the  shreds  of  humanity,  are  unrefreshing  as  the  mist- 
wind  which  whistles  through  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn." 

In  these  few  words  Goethe  has  compressed  more  wisdom 

'  Hay  ward's  Translation. 
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than  can  be  found  in  many  detailed  theories  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence. In  a  like  manner  he  displays  his  tact  in  things  re- 
ferring to  divine  worship.  He  felt  that  of  all  his  numerous 
poems  not  one  was  fit  to  stand  in  a  Lutheran  hymn-book. 
All  mingling  of  the  sacred  and  profane  was  averse  to  his  good 
taste.  "Music,"  he  says  in  W.  Meister's  " Wanderjahren," 
which  mixes  the  sacred  and  profane  character,  "  is  wicked,  and 
that  which  expresses  weak,  pitiful,  miserable  emotions  is  in- 
sipid ;  for  it  is  not  solemn  enough  to  be  sacred,  and  it  lacks 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  opposite  cheerfulness."  How 
tender  and  beautiful  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  view  of 
life  is  the  remark  in  the  "  Wahlverwandschaften,"  that  the 
celebration  of  a  wedding  should  always  be  solemn,  and  that 
therefore  stillness  is  much  more  appropriate  for  such  an  occa- 
sion than  noisy  ostentation.^  We  therefore  repeat  it,  that  as 
far  as  an  insight  into  Christian  matters  is  concerned,  we 
everywhere  find  mental  views  in  Goethe,  such  as  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  so  definite  a  form  in  Schiller.  But  if  insight  is  not 
the  only  measure  of  the  Christian  character,  but  rather  the 
agreement  and  inclination  of  the  heart,  we  could  almost  be- 
lieve— without  doing  Goethe  any  injustice— ^that  Schiller  at 
times  experienced  deeper  Christian  emotions  than  Goethe. 
You  remember  those  morning  reflections  of  Schiller,  that 
wrestling  for  truth,  for  certainty  in  religious  matters.  We 
do  not  find  such  struggles  in  Goethe's  life.  It  is  true  he 
also  doubted,  when  a  boy,  many  things  in  the  Bible,  and 
desired  an  explanation  of  them  from  his  religious  instructor ; 
but,  as  he  himself  says,  he  was  more  intent  on  advancing  his 
doubts  than  on  their  solution,  and  the  religious  instructor 
knew  no  other  way  to  relieve  himself  of  the  difficulty  of 
answering  the  proposed  questions  than  by  exclaiming  repeat- 
edly, while  shaking  with  laughter :  "  The  foolish  fellow !  the 
foolish  boy !"  Later  in  his  youth,  he  experienced  many  inner 
commotions,  and  it  cost  him  a  powerful  struggle,  before  he 
could  place  himself  in  that  quiet,  ruling  relation  to  the  world, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  after  life  ;  but  the  struggle  was  not 
of  a  religious  character,  it  was  that  of  genius  violently  press- 
ing  onward  against   the  established  relations  of  the  natural 

•  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  in  a  very  frivolous  manner  of  his  own 
wedding ;  he  calls  it  "  a  very  merry  scene." 
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and  moral  world,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  Titan- storm, 
gaining  heaven  by  its  own  divine  power.  But  after  the 
"  nocturnal  storm,"  Goethe  soon  reached  the  shore  again. 

Neither  Schiller's  nor  Goethe's  life  is  free  from  immoralities  ; 
but  Goethe  did  not  mind  this  so  much,  and  Schiller's  moral 
struggles  were  undoubtedly  more  earnest  than  those  of  Goethe. 
Goethe  did  not  want  to  be  a  saint,  nor  a  wicked  ungodly 
man.  According  to  his  own  words,  he  did  not  regard  piety 
as  the  object  of  life,  but  rather  as  a  means  for  attaining  the 
highest  cultivation  through  the  purest  peace  of  mind.  Tt 
was  Goethe's  first  principle  to  be  temperate  in  all  things,  in 
art  as  well  as  in  moi'ality  and  religion.  Thus  the  position 
may  be  explained  which  he  took  against  boundless  enlighten- 
ment, "  Aufklaerung,"  as  well  as  against  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  boundless  piety,  religious  extravagance.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, that  in  his  youth  Goethe  was  the  friend  of  Stelling 
and  Lavater,  and  advocated  their  cause  against  the  "  Auf- 
klaerer."  No  one  has  derided  the  insipidity  of  the  so-called 
*'  Aufklaerer "  more  than  Goethe.  But  it  was  rather  tlie 
dullness  of  these  men  that  Goethe  attacked  than  their  ungod- 
liness, and  he  did  not  like  to  enter  into  a  deep  discussion  of 
religious  subjects.  In  the  company  of  his  pious  friends  he 
was  always  sprightly  and  full  of  life,  and  when  Lavater  and 
Basedow  had  quarrelled,  till  quite  weary,  about  theological 
matters,  Goethe  would  sing  in  his  own  peculiar  manner, — 

"  Prophets  right,  and  prophets  left, 
The  worldling  in  the  middle." 

Nothing  could  better  indicate  the  position  he  occupied  among 
the  theological  disputants  than  these  lines.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  that  the  same  Goethe  who  attacked 
the  "Aufklaerer"  also  opposed  Lavater's  Christianity;  for  in 
the  course  of  time  the  difference  between  him  and  Lavater  in 
reference  to  religion,  and  the  impossibility  of  uniting  their 
different  standpoints,  became  more  and  more  evident.  "There 
are  many  recipes  at  my  father's  apothecary,"  Goethe  writes 
to  Lavater  in  1782,  "my  plaster  will  not  stick  to  you,  nor 
yours  to  me;"  and  three  years  previous  to  this  he  had  pro- 
posed to  his  friend  that  "  they  would  no  longer  torment  each 
other  about  their  individual  religions,"      In  the  same  letter 

y 
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he  professes  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  live  senses,  and  in 
another  place  pities  Lavater  on  account  of  his  eternal  strug- 
o-ling  and  wrestling-.  "  I  have  pitied  your  thirst  for  Christ," 
he  says,  "  you  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  we  heathen  are, 
for  in  times  of  trouble  our  gods  appear  to  us." 

In  another  letter  he  says  openly  that  he  is  not  indeed  an 
infidel,  nor  an  antichristian,  but  that  he  is  certainly  not  a 
Christian,  and  thus  he  has  denoted  his  position  in  reference 
to  Christianity  better  than  we  can.^  He  regarded  the  fana- 
tical attacks  of  Voltaire  foolish,  because  his  insight  into 
history  was  deeper  than  that  of  Voltaire,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons;  but  he  regarded  that  view  contracted  which  con- 
fined itself  exclusively  to  Christianity,  and  expected  to  find 
all  in  it.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  Christian  character  in 
others  who  appeared  adapted  to  it,  even  regarded  it  with 
interest,  so  long  as  it  was  merely  an  object  of  contemplation 
to  him,  just  as  a  portrait  painter  studies  the  original  which 
he  desires  to  represent  on  canvass  ;  but  he  desired  to  occupy 
only  the  position  of  an  observer.  Already,  when  he  wrote 
Werther,  he  put  the  following  words  in  his  mouth :  "  I 
honour  religion.  I  feel  that  it  is  refreshment  to  many  weary 
and  hungry  souls.  But  can  it,  must  it  be  this  to  all  ?  When 
you  look  on  tlie  world,  you  find  that  there  are  thousands  to 
whom  it  was  not  all,  and  thousands  to  v/hom  it  will  not  be 
....  and  must  it  be  this  then  to  me  ?  Does  not  the  Son 
of  God  say  that  they  shall  be  around  Him,  whom  the  Father 
has  given  Him?  How,  then,  if  I  have  not  been  given  to 
Him  ?  How  if  the  Father  has  retained  me  for  Himself,  as 
my  heart  tells  me?"  To  Lavater  he  writes:  "It  elevates 
the  soul,  and  occasions  the  most  beautiful  reflections,  to  see 
you  seize  the  splendid,  sparkling  goblet  with  the  greatest 
ai-dour,  fill  it  biimful  with  your  red,  foaming  beverage,  and 
tlien  quafi"  with  joy  the  frothing  draught.  I  do  not  envy 
you  this  good  fortune  of  enjoying  all  in  one  individual  ;  and 
since  it  is  impossible  for  one  individual  to  satisfy  you  per- 

'  In  1813  Goethe  used  the  following  expression  to  Fr.  Jacobi :  As  poet  and 
artist  1  am  a  polytheist,  pantheist  as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  the  one 
as  decidedly  as  the'  other.  And  if  I  need  a  God  for  myself  as  a  moral  being,  I 
am  also  provided  for.  The  heavenly  and  divine  things  form  so  large  a  realm, 
that  it  requires  the  organs  of  all  beings  to  perceive  it. 
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fectly,  it  is  fine  that  a  picture  of  antiquity  has  come  down  to 
us,  in  which  you  can  embody  all  things,  in  which  you  can 
mirror  and  worship  yourself.  But  I  must  consider  it  wrong 
and  robbery  in  you  to  pluck  all  the  beautiful  feathers  of  the 
various  birds  under  heaven,  as  though  they  were  usurped, 
and  to  adorn  your  bird  of  paradise  exclusively  with  them  ; 
this  must  necessarily  displease  and  grieve  us  who  yield  our- 
selves as  disciples  to  the  wisdom  revealed  through  man  to 
man,  and  as  sons  of  God  worship  Him  in  ourselves  as  well  as 
in  all  His  children."  With  these  words  Goethe  expressed 
the  same  idea  which  Strauss  afterwards  expressed  thus,  that 
nature  does  not  generally  give  all  its  fulness  to  one  indi- 
vidual. He,  therefore,  most  likely  regarded  Christ  as  a  wel- 
come picture  of  antiquity,  with  which  every  one  might  con- 
nect his  own  ideal  of  man,  in  which  all  might  see  the  better 
part  of  their  own  nature  ;  but  he  did  not  regard  Him  as  the 
only  being  in  whom  the  Spirit  dwells  without  measure.^  In  this 
point  also  we,  therefore,  find  that  Goethe's  views  and  modern 
speculative  philosophy  meet,  for  we  have  learned  that  the 
same  views  were  held  by  Fichte  and  Schelling. 

Goethe's  life  has  been  divided  into  different  periods,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  and  the  first  and  last  have  been  re- 
garded as  those  in  which  the  poet's  heart  was  more  open  to 
religious  impressions  than  in  the  middle  period,  and  hence  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  meet  many  contradictions  in  Goethe's 
writings  ;  however,  I  believe  that  even  in  each  period  enough 
will  be  found  that  is  contradictory.  He  himself  says,  "  The 
world  is  full  of  contradictions,  should  not  a  book  then  contra- 
dict itself?"  We  will  not  attempt  to  point  out  or  to  reconcile 
these  contradictions  ;  the  thing  that  interests  us  most  is  the 
impression  that  Goethe  made  on  his  age.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that,  though  Goethe  was  older  than  Schiller,  still  his 
dominion  over  the  minds  ^of  men  was  later,  and  that  the  reign 

1  "  You  regard  the  Gospel  as  the  most  divine  truth,"  Goethe  says  in  one  of 
his  letters.  "A  voice  from  heaven  would  not  convince  me  that  water  burns 
and  that  fire  quenches,  that  a  woman  gives  birth  without  knowing  man,  and 
that  a  dead  man  rises  from  the  grave.  I  rather  regard  this  as  blasphemy  against 
the  great  God  and  His  revelation  in  nature.  .  .  .  You  can  find  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  Gospel ;  I  find  a  thousand  pages  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
written  by  men  favoured  of  God,  just  as  beautiful,  and  as  useful,  and  indispen- 
sable to  man." 
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of  Goethe  in  the  realm  of  mind  bad  first  to  be  preceded  by 
that  of  Schiller,  as  the  critical  philosophy  preceded  Schelling's 
"  Naturphilosophie,"  as  rationalism  preceded  pantheism.      By 
observing  the  course  of  German  literature  it  may  eadly  be 
seen  that  the  enthusiasm  for  Schiller,  which  prevailed   thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  in  youthful  minds,  and  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  Theodore  Koerner,  gradually  moderated,  and  its 
place  was  taken  by  Goethe's  more  imposing,  life-like  mode  of 
thinking.      This  is  the  course  which  the  so-called  "  worship 
of  genius  "  has  taken,  first  exaggeration,  then  relaxation,  and 
finally  the  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  of  which  every 
boy  on  the  street  can  sing  now.      As  every  partial  veneration 
of  human  greatness  bears  the  seed  of  self-destruction  in  it,  un- 
less regulated  and  sustained  by  the  worship  of  the  only  true 
God,  so  it  was  in  tliis  case.      A  longing  for  an  imagined  ideal, 
or  the  conceit  of  having  found  what  has  not  yet  been  attained, 
are  both  equally  dangerous  ;  but  one  must  be  careful  lest  the 
last  deception  be  greater  than  the  first.     Where  there  is  long- 
ing and  struggling,  there  is  at   least  always  a  starting-point 
for  the  message  of  salvation,  and  a  Saul,  zealous  for  an  ideal, 
may  become  a  Paul.      But  if  one  says,  "  I  am  rich  and   have 
need  of  nothing,"    that  spiritual   condition  of  lukewarmness 
follows,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot." 
This  state  of  lukewarmness  in  religious  matters,  this  indifier- 
ence  about  salvation,  of  which  many  boast,  has  been  spread 
among   a  large  class  of  men,   through  Goethe's  view  of  the 
world,  not  that  Goethe   is  to  blame  for  this,  but  his  blind 
admirers.      The  thoughtful  man,  who  has  an  interest  for  God 
and  heavenly  things  awakened   in  his  childhood,   must  find 
many  things  in  Goethe's  works  well  adapted  to  develop  and 
complete  the  inner  man,  many  pearls  well  fitted  to  adorn  the 
Christian,  provided  he  possesses  a  high  degree  of  cultivation. 
But  if  one  has  no  definite  aim  in  life,  he  will  scarcely  get  one 
from  Goethe.     Goethe  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  indivi- 
dual man  as  nature  or  a  work  of  art.      Both  may  be  used  for 
the  glory  of  God,  or  may  lead  to  idolatry.      In  reference  to 
morality  nature   and  art  are  silent,  and  so  is  Goethe.      His 
motto  is,  "  Do  what  is   right  in  your  own  afiairs.      All  else 
will  take  care  of  itself"     But  it  does  not  take  care  of  itself. 
Just  as  Goethe   did  not  want  to  enter  his  own  soul,  so,  too, 
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he  does  not  lead  man  to  study  himself;  he  teaches  him  how 
to  get  clear  views  of  worldly  matters,  and  in  this  respect  all 
can  learn  of  him ;  but  he  does  not  touch  the  conscience,  he 
does  not  want  to  touch  it,  he  lets  every  man  alone.  While 
the  preceding  period  exalted  morality  to  a  false  position,  so 
that  it  even  wanted  to  make  art  a  servant  of  morality,  Goethe 
and  modern  writers  have  treated  art  as  a  power  independent 
of  moral  and  political  designs.  But  as  it  is  very  easy  to  pass 
from  one  error  to  another,  men  began  to  view  the  moral  only 
Math  artistic  eyes,  and  to  value  only  its  capacity  for  dramatic 
effect.  The  love  of  quiet,  modest  virtue,  of  what  was  con- 
temptuously termed  "  common  morality,"  continually  dimin- 
ished, and  even  the  integrity,  chastity,  and  honesty  of  simple 
Christians  were  lightly  esteemed ;  while  it  was  claimed  that 
genius  should  not  bp  judged  by  common  rules  of  morality. 
It  is  of  course  becoming  in  judging  of  great  men  to  be  modest, 
and  to  confess  that  though  we  may  be  free  from  many  of 
their  faults,  we  are  also  behind  them  in  the  noblest  virtues, 
and  that  frequently  it  is  only  our  mediocrity  which  keeps  us 
on  the  accustomed  path  of  duty,  while  they  are  easily  drawn 
aside  by  the  mighty  pressure  of  their  genius  ;  we  should  con- 
sider that  perhaps  one  great  thought  and  one  great  deed  of 
such  a  man  outweighs  a  thousand  of  our  good-natured  com- 
mon thoughts  and  unimportant  performances  of  duty  ;  and  it 
becomes  us  to  ask  whether  the  measure  we  apply  is  the  right 
one,  whether  we  understand  the  men  whom  we  judge  and  the 
circumstances  that  surround  them.  This  mistrust  of  our 
knowledge,  this  aversion  to  a  censuring  spirit  is  worthy 
of  honour,  and  far  removed  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
genius.  Christianity  itself  requires  this  fairness.  But  to  say 
that  great  minds  are  not  at  all  subject  to  the  general  moral 
law,  that  they  are  favourites  of  the  gods,  that  they  carry  the 
standard  by  which  they  ^re  to  be  judged  entirely  in  them- 
selves ;  in  a  word,  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  divine  law, 
— this  is  idolizing  men,  and  I  call  special  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  this  imssion  for  idolizing  men  is  to  be  found  where 
■poyiitheisni  has  destroyed  the  faith  in  a  living  pt'7'so?irtZ  God. 
If  man  wants  to  worship  and  adore,  he  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  an  empty  general  notion  ;  he  will  and  must  worship 
something  personal,  and  if  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  personality 
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of  the  Creator,  he  will  transfer  the  worship  to  the  creature. 
One  has  lived  among  men  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwelt,  and  of  Him  it  is  said,  that  He  was  made  subject 
to  the  law,  obeyed  it,  and  fulfilled  all  righteousness,  and  there- 
fore God  has  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  above  all 
other  names,  that  only  through  Him  the  highest  names  can 
have  any  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  greatness  of  a 
name  is  not  lost  by  this  means,  it  continues  to  shine  serenely 
as  a  star  in  the  great  constellation,  undimmed  as  an  emerald 
in  the  throne  of  God.  Let  us  keep  this  in  mind,  too,  in  re- 
ference to  Goethe.  The  most  beautiful,  the  noblest  of  Goethe 
has  already  been  received  into  this  connection,  and  when  the 
apostle  says,  "All  is  yours,"  Christianity,  fully  conscious  of 
this  right,  has  made  use  of  Goethe,  and  truly  those  thought- 
fully reverencing  him,  have  acted  more  like  the  great  poet 
than  his  idolatrous  admirers.  How  high  the  master  stood 
above  the  host  of  idolizing  disciples,  we  may  learn  from  one 
of  his  later  conversations  with  Eckermann.-^  Here  Goethe 
says,  "  Ail  productiveness  of  the  highest  kind,  every  discovery, 
every  great  thought  producing  fruit,  is  in  no  man's  power, 
and  is  elevated  above  all  temporal  might.  These  man  is  to 
regard  as  unexpected  gifts  from  above,  as  pure  children  of 
God,  which  he  is  to  receive  and  honour  ynth  joyful  gratitude." 
Here  and  there  we  meet  with  such  expressions  in  the  life  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  and  an  unexpected  flame  of  deepest 
religious  feeling  often  bursts  from  his  cold,  apparently  marble 
breast,  and  though  we  should  not  like  to  say  with  a  certain 
Christian  philosopher,  that  Goethe  proclaimed  the  Gospel  in 
his  own  language,  still  he  was  nearer  the  belief  of  the  Gospel, 
the  prevalence  of  an  unmerited  divine  grace,  than  many  with 
their  formal  Christianity.  Though  we  can  apply  no  moral 
standai'd  to  Goethe  different  from  that  applied  to  other  men, 
still  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  the  way  through  which  God 
leads  such  men  is  often  hid  from  our  eyes.      The  intimation 

'  In  a  former  conversation  he  speaks  unfavourably  of  the  critique  as  used 
now,  and  also  speaks  of  immortality.  Though  he  speaks  decidedly  against  those 
who  only  speculate  idly  about  a  future  world  (in  a  sentimental  manner  which 
was  customary  at  the  time  of  Tiedge's  Urania),  still  he  says  as  decidedly  that 
all  are  dead  for  this  life,  who  hope  for  no  other.  He  also  says  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  great  power,  highly  elevated  above  all  philosophy,  and  needing 
no  support  from  it. 
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in  this  respect  given  by  Goethe  to  Lavater  is  remarkable  : 
"  My  God  to  whom  I  have  been  true,  has  secretly  blessed  me, 
for  my  condition  is  entirely  hid  from  men ;  they  see  and  hear 
nothing  of  it,  but  whatever  can  be  revealed  of  it,  I  will  joy- 
fully  communicate  to  you." 

We  will  here  give  a  quotation  from  his  last  conversations 
with  Eckermann  :  "  Let  spiritual  improvement  continually  in- 
crease, let  natural  science  ever  grow  in  extent  and  depth, 
and  let  the  human  mind  be  expanded  as  much  as  it  please  : 
it  will  never  transcend  the  height  and  morality  of  Christianity, 
as  it  glows  and  shines  in  the  Gospel." 

Goethe's  relation  to  Christianity  is  a  subject  which  could 
be  treated  much  more  extensively  than  we  have  done  in  the 
few  preceding  remarks.  So  much  may  be  said  for  and  against 
Goethe;  owing  to  his  twofold  nature,  his  deep  knowledge,  and 
his  light,  often  frivolous  manners,  the  matter  may  be  contem- 
plated from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  that  at  one  time 
we  are  as  much  surprised  at  the  agreement  of  the  essential 
views  of  Goethe  with  those  of  Christianity,  as  at  another  we 
must  feel  ourselves  suddenly  repulsed  by  the  coldness  and 
frivolity  with  which  he  treats  tlie  most  sacred  subjects.  It 
could  not  be  our  object  to  form  a  complete  judgment  of  Goethe, 
as  we  have  not  done  this  with  Schiller,  Pestalozzi,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  others.  It  was  our  design  merely  to  speak  of 
what  Goethe  was  for  his  age,  how  his  age  understood  and 
received  him,  and  how  the  Goethean  culture  influenced  the 
former,  and  more  especially  our  own  age.  It  is  certain  that 
next  to  the  modern  speculative  philosophy,  which  appeared 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  is  Goethe  who  swayed  and  still  sways  the 
educated  minds,  who  was  the  organ  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

We  have  not,  however,  accomplished  our  object  until  we 
have  more  closely  examined  Goethe's  position  in  reference  to 
Protestantism.  Goethe  was  not  x)nly  a  reformatory  spirit,  he 
was,  to  use  his  own  language  in  his  own  sense,  a  productive 
spirit ;  he  created  a  new  period,  especially  in  art ;  and  though 
this  at  first  appeare  to  have  no  connection  with  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  still  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  mere  acci- 
dent, that  the  very  men  who  were  called  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
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turies,  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Herder,  Goethe,  all  proceeded  from 
the  Protestant  Church,  as  well  as  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel  in  the  department  of  philosophy.  All 
branches  of  the  same  trunk !  Goethe  himself  must  have 
recognized  this  connection,  as  appears  from  his  opinion  of 
Luther.  In  his  conversations  with  Eckermann,  Goethe  says  : 
"  Luther  was  a  spirit  of  a  very  important  kind ;  he  has 
already  exerted  an  influence  for  many  daj^s,  and  the 
number  of  days  which  must  pass  before  he  will  cease  to  be 
productive  cannot  be  calculated."  In  this  respect  Goethe's 
modesty  is  really  great  and  affecting  in  comparison  to  the 
dwarfish  race  of  young  reformers,  who  think  they  are  already 
far  above  Luther.  Goethe  himself  has  cast  the  horoscope  of 
such  persons  when,  in  181G,  he  writes  to  Zelter :  "The  in- 
credible conceit  into  which  young  men  now  grow,  will  in  few 
years  manifest  itself  in  the  greatest  nonsense."  And  this  has 
really  been  verified.-^ 

In  my  opinion  Goethe  may  be  placed  with  Luther  in  one 
respect,  that  they  both  introduced  a  new  period  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  German  language.  What  Luther  became  to  the 
Church  by  his  pithy  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  language, 
Goethe  has  become  to  the  world  and  society  by  his  plastic 
representation  and  clear  conversational  language.  Both  may 
boldly  be  placed  side  by  side  as  unsurpassed  classic  models  ; 
of  course,  each  in  his  own  sphere.  Otherwise,  as  far  as  the 
course  and  tendency  of  life  is  concerned,  Luther  and  Goethe 
have  few  points  of  similarity,  and  the  miner's  son  and  Augus- 
tine monk  forms  a  wondeiful  contrast  to  the  son  of  the 
Frankfort  senator,  who  sits  in  the  lap  of  fortune,  and  deve- 
lopes,  as  if  spontaneously,  in  the  midst  of  cheerful  pictures  of 
art — just  as  the  time  of  Wittenberg  forms  a  contrast  to  that 
of  Weimar !  We  might  much  sooner  speak  of  Schiller, 
Herder,  Fichte,  and  similar  minds,  if  the  object  were  to  men- 
tion  those   who,   like   Luther,   fought  their  way   through  a 


'Goethe  speaks  in  quite  a  Protestant  manner  of  so-called  "Liberalism." 
"The  truly  liberal  man  attempts  to  accomplish  as  much  good  as  possible  with 
the  means  within  his  reach ;  but  he  is  careful  not  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  im- 
perfections, frequently  unavoidable,  witli  fire  and  sword.  He  is  careful  to 
remove  open  crimes  gradually  by  wise  proceedings,  without  at  the  same  time 
destroying  just  as  much  good  by  a  forcible  mode  of  action." 
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youth  of  difficulties,  and  for  one  idea  staked  their  lives,  and 
who  on  the  proper  occasion  would  also  have  defied  a  world 
of  devils  in  order  to  spread  truth  and  to  promote  the  right. 

Goethe  has  been  blamed  for  taking  no  active  part  in  the 
political  struggle  of  Germany  against  its  oppressors.  In  this 
respect  he  has  been  compared  with  the  much  praised  and 
highly  esteemed  Erasmus,  with  his  reserve,  his  wit,  his  fine 
court-manners  and  court-favour.  Still  it  appears  to  us  that 
Goethe  is  lowered  too  much  by  this  comparison.  Each  was, 
indeed,  the  most  distinguished  literary  man  of  his  age  ;  but 
in  Goethe  there  is  evidently  something  fresher,  more  solid, 
more  healthy.  There  is  one  point  especially  in  Goethe's  life, 
in  which  the  inheritance  from  Luther  was  powerfully  active 
in  him,  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  "  Goetz  von  Berlichingen," 
in  which  even  the  strength  of  the  age  is  painted  in  bold  out- 
line. "  To  risk  life  for  the  general  a;ood,"  it  is  said  in  Goetz, 
"  tliis  were  a  life  indeed  !"  Goethe  did  not  think  so  after- 
wards. But  in  his  more  advanced  age  he  also  manifested  a 
deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  Protestantism,  into  its  great 
historical  significance.  It  cannot  appear  strange  to  any  one 
that,  with  his  broad  comprehension,  he  also  understood  the 
historical  position  of  Catholicism,  that,  as  artist  and  poet,  he 
also  knew  how  to  use  the  Catholic  forms,  and  even  mani- 
fested a  preference  for  the  number  seven  in  the  sacraments, 
because  he  thought  the  Protestant  service  had  too  little  ful- 
ness and  consistency  to  keep  minds  united.  Yet  Goethe 
certainly  remained  a  Protestant  fully  and  heartily,  and  more 
than  once  ridiculed  the  new  Catholic  poets  of  the  romantic 
school.^     He  was  tolerant  in  reference  to  differences  of  con- 


^  How  little  his  taste  was  pleased  with  the  Catholic  worship,  is  evident  from 
his  own  confession,  namely,  from  the  description  of  All-soul's-day.  "I  was 
seized  with  a  wonderful  longing  that  the  head  of  the  church  would  open  his 
golden  mouth,  and,  speaking  witb rapture  of  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  blessed, 
that  he  would  fill  our  souls  with  rapture.  When,  however,  I  saw  him  simply 
moving  to  and  fro  before  the  altar,  now  turning  to  this  side  now  to  that,  acting 
and  mumbling  like  a  common  priest,  thfe  Protestant  original  sin  began  to  stir 
in  me,  and  the  usual  sacritice  of  the  mass  did  not  at  all  please  me."  In  another 
place  he  speaks  of  "deformed,  quaint  heathenism."  His  opinion  of  Rome's 
politics  was  not  more  favourable.  "  The  Catholics  are  not  to  be  trusted,  they  do 
not  agree  among  themselves,  but  always  adhere  to  each  other  when  a  Protes- 
tant is  to  be  attacked." 
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fessions,  and  would  even  express  this  tolerance  in  a  manner 
which  appeared  like  indifference.  But  when  he  spoke  seri- 
ously, he  treated  of  Protestantism  and  its  essential  principles 
as  well  and  distinctly  as  of  Christianity  in  general.  Thus, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  festival  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany  (1816),  he  pronounced  the  chief  idea 
of  Lutheranism  well  founded,  since  it  rested  on  the 
decided  contrast  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  that 
therefore  Lutheranism  could  never  be  united  with  Catholi- 
cism. On  another  occasion  he  says:  "Protestantism  is  spread 
too  far  to  disappear  again,  however  much  it  may  be  modified 
by  individualities." 

We  can  distinguish  three  classes  of  novelists,  those  that 
really  turned  Catholic,  those  that  externally  remained  Protes- 
tants, but  did  not  deny  their  Catholic  sympathies,  and  finally, 
those  who,  after  vacillating  for  some  time,  gained  a  firm  Protes- 
tant footing,  and  who  then  assisted  to  adorn  Lutheranism  with 
their  romances.  ...  As  representative  of  the  second  class,  I 
have  chosen  a  man  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  He  is  a 
poet  beloved  and  esteemed,  since  a  deep  current  of  Christianity 
breathes  in  his  poems,  such  as  we  have  not  found  in  the 
so-called  classic  poets,  Schiller  and  Goethe ;  indeed  such  a 
depth  of  Christianity  as  we  have  scarcely  found  in  Herder — I 
mean  Hardenberg,  or,  as  he  styles  himself  as  author,  Novahs. 

The  tender  ardour  of  romance  has  certainly  nowhere  been 
expressed  more  beautifully  than  in  the  spiritual  songs  of 
Novalis,  which  form  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  insipid 
moralizing  rhj^mes  of  the  period  of  the  Illuminati ;  and 
though  they  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  church  hymns,  still 
they  are  well  adapted  to  be  sung  in  quiet  solitude,  even 
within  the  heart. 

We  shall  find  in  his  prose  writings  some  expressions  which 
favour  an  indefinite  pantheism,  and  others  which  plainly 
enouffh  incline  to  Catholicism.  The  mineiine*  of  a  romantic, 
sensual  love  with  the  religious  led  to  the  poetic  adoration  of 
the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  which  formed  the  bridge  for  such 
minds  to  pass  over  to  Catholicism.  This  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  is  evidently  inanifested  by  Novalis.  Several  of  his  poems 
are  addressed  not  merely  as  poetic  fictions  to  the  queen  of  heaven. 
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but  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  other  cases,  he  addresses  Christ 
as  the  Lord.  He  asserts  that  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
heavenly  virgin  far  surpasses  all  description,  and  that  the 
source  of  salvation  is  in  her. 

Not  only  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  but  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  the  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages  found  much  sym- 
pathy in  the  heart  of  Novalis,  and  he  was  its  eloquent 
defender. 

In  a  fragment  of  1798  entitled,  "Christendom  of  Europe," 
Novalis  praises  the  "beautiful,  brilliant"  periods  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  which  one  Christianity  prevailed  over  our  part  of  the 
globe,  when  one  great  common  interest  united  the  most 
remote  provinces,  when  one  head  united  the  political  powers, 
when  ministers  preached  nothing  but  love  to  the  holy  charm- 
ing virgin  of  Christendom,  who,  furnished  with  divine 
powers,  was  ready  to  deliver  every  believer  from  the  most 
fearful  dangers.  He,  however,  does  more  than  merely  praise 
the  poetical  part  of  the  worship,  which  we  might  pardon  in 
the  poet,  he  approves  the  opposition  of  the  head  of  the  church 
to  the  bold  improvements  of  human  faculties,  and  dangerous 
discoveries  in  the  department  of  learning,  as  soon  as  these 
appeared  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  holy  opinion.  He  finds 
it  quite  proper  that  the  pope  should  desire  that  men  should 
not  regard  this  earth  as  an  insignificant  planet,  since  with  the 
loss  of  esteem  for  this  our  earthly  habitation,  that  for  our 
heavenly  home  is  also  lost ;  he  praises  the  wisdom  of  the 
popes  in  assembling  the  educated  around  their  courts,  while 
they  left  the  people  in  ignorance  ;  hence  he  does  not  consider 
the  restoration  of  science,  and  the  Eeformation  following  it, 
as  other  Protestants  do,  a  blessing  for  humanity,  but  a  mis- 
fortune, at  least  a  temporary  one.  "Luther,"  he  says,  "treated 
Christianity  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  mistooh  its  spirit,  and 
introduced  another  letter,  another  religion,  the  holy  supremacy 
of  the  Bible,  and  by  this  means  philosophy  was  unfortunately 
mingled  with  religious  matters."  To  say,  "Luther  mistook  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,"  is  at  least  mistaking  the  spirit  of 
Luther.  And  why  has  Luther  mistaken  the  sjjirit  of 
Christianity  ?  Novalis  says,  "  because  he  introduced  the  holy 
supremacy  of  the  Bible."  Is  not  this  again  mistaking  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation,  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  ?      We 
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certainly  do  not  advocate  that  faith  in  Scripture  which,  by- 
adhering  so  closely  to  the  written  letter  of  the  Bible,  loses 
sight  of  the  richness  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  it  has  de- 
veloped itself  from  century  to  century,  or  which  does  not 
permit  the  spirit  to  appear  on  account  of  this  slavish  adherence 
to  the  written  letter.  We  have  already  denoted  this  a  Protestant 
deficiency  ;  but  on  this  account  shall  the  great  deed  of  Luther 
in  restoring  the  Bible  to  the  Christian  public,  and  placing  it 
as  a  candlestick  on  the  altar,  instead  of  dumb  images  and 
symbols,  be  called  an  error  ?  If  again,  Novalis  further  charges 
Protestants  that  "Luther  was  elevated  by  some  to  the  rank 
of  an  Evangelist,  and  that  his  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
canonized,"  this  is  absolutely  false.  Luther's  translation  was 
never  canonized,  never  declared  the  only  valid  one  by  a  decree 
of  any  council ;  it  has  made  its  own  way  by  its  superior  ex- 
cellence, and  by  its  side  other  translations  have  always  been 
received.  This  fact  was  well  known  to  Novalis,  but  he  was 
prejudiced  against  the  Reformation,  because  he  unjustly  blamed 
it  for  the  degeneracy  of  Protestantism.  It  is  thus  quite 
natural  that  the  entire  history  of  Protestantism  no  longer 
appeared  as  a  great  supernatural  phenomenon  to  a  mind  thus 
prejudiced,  and  which  everywhere  finds  an  oppressed,  con- 
tracted sickly  life.  "  With  the  Reformation,"  says  Novalis, 
"  Ch7'istendorn,  was  at  an  end,  from  that  time  it  existed  no 
longer,  for  all  things  stood  in  opposition  to  each  other  in 
sectarian  divisions." 

After  this  nothing  could  be  expected  but  that  Novalis 
himself  should  join  the  church  which  had  been  preserved  from 
the  curse  of  the  Reformation.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  do 
this,  nor  did  he  want  the  old  Romanism  to  prevail  again,  he 
rather  hoped  that  the  crisis  of  unbelief  with  which  he  also 
felt  himself  influenced,  would  bring  about  a  transformation  in 
the  church,  and  would  restore  true  Catholicism,  in  which  the 
separated  would  again  be  united,  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  he  placed  great  hopes  in  romance. 

The  political  revolutions  are  an  indication  to  him  that  there 
will  be  a  change,  and  that  the  reconciliation  of  nations  cannot 
proceed  from  cabinets,  but  must  find  its  origin  in  religion. 
"  War  will  never  cease,  unless  the  olive  branch  is  seized  which 
a  scriptural  power  can  give.      Blood  will  flow  through  Europe 
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till  the  nations  become  conscious  of  their  terrible  madness,  and 
unite  around  their  former  altars  in  peace.  Christendom  must 
again  become  alive  and  active,  and  form  a  visible  Church 
without  distinction  of  countries,  which  receives  all  into  its 
bosom.  From  an  honourable  European  council'  Christendom 
will  arise,  and  a  religious  awakening  W'ill  flourish  according  to 
an  all-embracing  divine  plan.  Then  no  one  will  protest  any 
more  against  Christian  and  worldly  compulsion,  for  the  very 
nature  of  the  church  will  be  true  freedom,  and  all  reforms  will 
be  carried  on  peacefully  under  the  guidance  of  the  church. 
When,  and  how  soon  ?  This  is  not  the  question.  Only  have 
patience,  the  holy  time  of  eternal  peace  will  and  must  come, 
when  the  new  Jerusalem  will  be  the  capital  of  tlie  world,  and 
till  then,  partners  of  my  faith,  be  cheerful  and  courageous 
amid  the  dangers  of  the  age.  Proclaim  the  divine  Gospel  by 
word  and  deed,  and  be  faithful  till  death  to  the  true  eternal 
faith." 

Thus  Novalis  spoke  and  hoped.  If  we  once  more  review 
the  short  life  of  Novalis  with  all  his  manifold  errors,  a  noble 
spirit  will  still  address  us,  which  struggled  for  light  and 
purified  itself  in  the  fire.  Had  Novalis  reached  the  age  of 
manhood  he  would  have  judged  differently  of  many  things. 

We  cannot  be  angry  with  his  youth,  but  much  less  can  we 
choose  him  as  our  guide  over  the  most  giddy  heights.  Novalis 
died  in  the  house  of  his  parents  in  Weissenfels,  the  25th  of 
March,  1801,  in  his  29th  year;  young,  indeed,  but  rich 
in  sweet  and  bitter  experiences.  He  had  been  sickly 
while  yet  a  child.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  first  love, 
through  the  death  of  the  lady  ;  from  the  ruins  he  had  built  a 
family  altar  in  marrying  another  lady.  Of  his  friends  Fr. 
Schleo^el  and  Fichte  had  exerted  a  great  influence  over  him. 
His  love  foi-  the  Redeemer,  which,  with  all  his  inclination  to 
Catholicism,  still  continued  to  be  the  key-note  of  his  rehgious 
life,  sustained  him  in  his  afflictions.  The  Bible  which,  with 
all  his  unjust  opinions  in  reference  to  its  spread,  he  still  re- 
garded highly  as  God's  word,  and  higher  than  any  other 
book,  and  also  the  writings  of  Lavater  and  Zinzendorf  were  the 
companions  of  his  sick-bed.  He  died  gently,  amid  the  music 
of  the  piano  which  he  had  asked  his  brother  to  play.  He  had 
constantly  sought  for  a  symbol  of  the  deepest  spiritual  rela- 
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tions  between  music  and  nature,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
devoted  himself.  "  The  expression  of  his  face,"  says  Tieck, 
"  was  very  much  Hke  that  of  John  the  Evangelist,  as  given 
on  the  glorious  plate  by  Albert  Durer.  .  .  .  His  friendli- 
ness, his  geniality,  made  him  universally  beloved.  .  .  He 
could  be  as  happy  as  a  child,  he  jested  with  cheerfulness,  and 
permitted  himself  to  become  the  object  of  jests  for  the 
company.  Free  from  all  vanity  and  pride  of  learning,  a 
stranger  to  all  affectation  and  hypocrisy,  he  was  a  genuine 
true  man,  the  purest  and  most  lovely  embodiment  of  a  noble 
immortal  spirit." 


xxn. 
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NEW  IMPULSE  GIVEN  TO  PROTESTANTISM  BY  SCHLEIERMACHER 

"  monologues"  and  "addresses  ON  RELIGION." MODERN 

PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY. SCHLEIERMACHER,  DE  WETTE,  ETC. 

SCHLEIERMACHER's      "  SYSTEM      OF      FAITH     (GLAUBENS- 

LEHRE)." PARALLEL     BETWEEN     HERDER     AND     SCHLEIER- 
MACHER. 

Modern  history  points  to  Schleiermacher  as  the  man  from 
whom  a  new  epoch  in  Protestant  theology  dates,  with  whom 
a  new  and  energetic  theological  and  religious  tendency  com- 
menced. 

The  opinion  that  the  Moravians  founded  by  Zinzendorf 
form  a  communion  calculated  to  gather  and  keep  members  in 
the  fold  of  Christ,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  several  men 
who  exerted  a  great  influence  in  their  age  proceeded  from  this 
body,  and  in  it  received  their  first  spiritual  impulse.  This 
was  the  case  with  Schleiermacher.  He  was  born  in  Breslau, 
Nov.  21,  1768.  He  pursued  his  collegiate  and  a  pai-t  of  his 
theological  studies  in  the  Moravian  institutions  in  Niesky  and 
Barby.  Afterwards  he  withdrew  from  the  Moravian  com- 
munity, and  continued  his  studies  in  Halle  ;  still,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  acknowledged  the  beneficial  influences  his  early 
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education  in  it  had  exerted  on  him.  "  Piety,"  he  says,  "  was 
the  womb  in  whose  holy  darkness  my  young  Hfe  was  nour- 
ished and  prepared  for  the  world  still  unknown  to  me  ;  in  it 
my  spirit  breathed  before  it  found  its  peculiar  sphere  in  science 
and  life." 

When  preacher  of  the  hospital  in  Berlin  (from  1796-1802), 
Schleiermacher  entered  into  a  more  intimate  relation  with  the 
brothers  Schlegel  and  the  other  minds  of  the  romantic  school. 
To  this  period  also  belong  his  studies  of  Plato,  and  during  it 
he  published  the  two  works  of  his  youth,  the  "  Addresses  on 
Religion,"  and  the  "  Monologues."  We  begin  with  the  last 
(1800),  because  they  give  us  a  better  view  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  man  as  it  reveals  itself  to  his  own  consciousness,  and  to 
his  fellow  men,  than  a  mere  biographical  sketch  can  possibly 
give. 

While  Goethe  declares  the  investigation  and  contem- 
plation of  self  a  weakness,  Schleiermacher  asserts  the  very 
opposite  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  it  is  spoken  against  Goethe  him- 
self when  he  says: — "Whoever  only  sees  and  knows  the 
external  phenomena  of  the  mind,  without  understanding  the 
activity  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  ;  whoever  has  only  an  idea 
of  his  outward  life  and  its  changes,  without  viewing  that 
which  is  within,  continues  to  be  the  slave  of  time  and  neces- 
sity and  all  his  thoughts  and  reflections  bear  their  impress." 
A  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Fichte  breathes  in  these  Monologues. 
To  conquer  self,  to  have  eternal  life  in  us  even  in  this  world, 
to  be  conscious  of  the  Ego  as  something  indestructible,  this  is 
the  fitting  end  to  be  sought.  "  Begin  thy  eternal  life  now," 
he  says,  "  in  the  continual  contemplation  of  self ;  be  not 
anxious  about  that  which  is  to  come,  weep  not  for  that  which 
perishes ;  but  be  careful  not  to  lose  thyself,  and  weep  if  thou 
art  carried  along  with  the  stream  of  time  without  having 
heaven  within  thee."  "  It  requires  but  one  free  resolution  to 
be  a  man  ;  w^hoever  has  formed  this  resolution  will  always  be 
one ;  he  who  ceases  to  be  a  man  has  never  been  one."  With 
a  joyful  pride  the  speaker  remembers  the  time  when  he  came 
to  a  consciousness  of  man,  not  through  a  system  of  philosophy, 
but  through  the  inner  revelation  of  a  brio-ht  moment,  throue^h 
an  act  of  his  own  ;  and  he  assures  us  tltat  since  then  he  never  lost 
sight  of  himself      In  direct  opposition  to  the  abstract  general- 
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izing  system  of  morals  which  regards  men  merely  as  mathe- 
matical quantities,  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  mass,  Schleier- 
macher  says  in  his  Monologues  that  each  man  ought  to  repre- 
sent humanity  in  a  'peculiar  manner.  He  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  not  his  calling  to  become  an  artist,  who 
makes  beautiful  images  of  the  external  world,  and  delights  in 
the  perfection  of  forms  ;  and  here  again  we  find  that  he  forms 
a  decided  contrast  to  Goethe.  He  believed  it  to  be  his  call- 
iug,  his  task,  to  work  upon  himself,  not  to  produce  a  work 
outside  of  himself  And  this  task,  he  thought,  could  only  be 
performed  in  communion  with  others.  He,  however,  regarded 
that  as  the  true  communion  in  which  each  one  permits  the 
other  to  act  out  his  own  peculiarities  :  but  each  is  also  the 
supplement  of  the  other,  so  that  all  together  form  a  true 
picture  of  humanity. 

A  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  noble,  self-confidence  is 
expressed  in  the  Monologues — a  self-confidence  which  even 
rises  to  a  prediction  of  his  own  future — in  these  much  ad- 
mired words  : — "  I  will  bring  my  mind  to  old  age  unimpaired, 
the  youthful  spirit  shall  never  forsake  me  ;  what  delights  me 
now  shall  always  delight  me  ;  my  will  shall  remain  strong,  my 
fancy  lively  ;  nothing  shall  tear  from  me  the  magic  key  which 
opens  the  mysterious  gate  of  the  higher  world,  and  never  shall 
the  fire  of  love  be  quenched.  I  will  not  see  the  dreaded  weak- 
ness of  old  age  :  I  promise  to  scorn  every  vexation  that  inter- 
feres with  the  object  of  my  existence,  and  vow  to  myself  an 
eternal  youth.  .  ,  .  Tlie  spirit  that  impels  humanity  on- 
ward shall  never  forsake  me,  nor  the  longing  which  is  never 
satisfied  with  what  was,  but  ever  goes  to  meet  what  is  to 
come.  Let  this  be  the  glory  I  seek  to  know,  that  my  race 
is  infinite,  but  that  I  am  never  to  stand  still  in  the  course. 
I  shall  never  think  myself  old  till  I  have  finished ; 
but  I  shall  never  finish  while  I  know  and  will  what  I  ought. 
Till  my  end  I  will  become  stronger  and  livelier  by 
every  act,  and  more  lovely  by  every  improvement  of  self  I 
will  marry  youth  to  old  age,  so  that  the  latter  may  have  the 
fulness  of  the  former,  and  may  be  penetrated  by  its  animating 
warmth.  By  the  contemplation  of  self  man  gains  the  ascend- 
ency over  despondency  and  weakness,  so  that  they  cannot 
even    approach    him  ;    for    eternal    youth    and   joy    spring 
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from  the  inner  consciousness  and  actions  of  freedom.  I  have 
apprehended  this,  and  "will  never  let  it  go.  And  thus  with 
smiles  I  see  the  light  of  the  eyes  vanish,  and  the  grey  hair 
appearing  among  the  light-coloured  locks.  Nothing  that  may 
occur  can  grieve  my  heart ;  the  pulse  of  the  inner  life  continues 
vigorous  till  death." 

Schleiermacher  kept  his  word.  All  who  knew  him  in  his 
old  age  must  remember  the  impression  the  youthful  grey- 
haired  man  made  on  them.  Whoever  compares  these  Mono- 
logues with  his  later  Christian  writings,  must  see  that  in 
the  former  the  moral  courage  and  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  even  a  daring,  moral  defiance,  are  much  more  promi- 
nent than  that  humility  and  "feeling  of  depende7ice  "  which 
afterwards  became  the  foundation  of  Schleiermacher's  theo- 
logy. He  was  conscious  of  this  fact  himself  in  his  more 
advanced  age,  and  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Monologues 
declared  that  in  them  he  had  only  expressed  the  ideal  he 
then  strived  to  attain,  and  that  the  contemplation  of  self  was 
held  purely  from  the  ethical  standpoint.  He  wanted  to 
remove  the  one-sided  impression  which  the  Monologues  gave 
of  his  character,  by  publishing  a  series  of  religious  soliloquies, 
as  a  supplement  to  the  book.  Though  he  never  did  this,  we 
may  regard  the  "Addresses  on  Religion,"  which  were  pub- 
lished a  3'^ear  before  the  Monologues  (in  1799),  as  such  a 
supplement.  These  "  Addresses  on  Religion  to  the  educated 
among  its  despisers,"  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  their 
age.  Not  only  men  like  Werner,  but  many  young  men,  to 
whom  all  that  is  called  religion  appeared  like  a  riddle,  were 
ennobled  and  edified  by  these  Addresses.  In  order  to  realise 
this,  we  must  transfer  ourselves  to  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written  (and  the  same  must  be  done  in  judging  of  the 
Monologues),  and  Schleiermacher  himself,  in  the  third  edition 
(1821),  calls  attention  to^the  fact  that  the  times  had  changed 
remarkably,  and  that  it  appeared  that  the  persons  for  whom 
the  Addresses  were  originally  intended,  no  longer  existed.'' 

'  "  In  looking  about  among  the  educated  (he  continues)  one  might  find  it  more 
necessary  to  write  addresses  to  those  ati'ecting  piety  and  to  slaves  of  the  letter, 
to  the  ignorant  and  hai-shly  censuring,  superstitious  and  hyperorthodox." 
This  Schleiermacher  wrote  in  1821,  twenty-two  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Addresses.  It  is  now  (1844)  just  twenty-tv/o  years 
since  then.  And  what  is  the  aspect  of  things  now  ?  We  have  slaves  of  the 
letter  and  scoffers,  and  of  what  kind ! 
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We  must,  therefore,  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  through  the 
Kantian  pliilosophy,  which  still  had  its  followers  among  the 
educated,  religion  had  been  changed  to  mere  morality,  and 
that  all  that  refers  to  the  public  exercises  of  religion  was 
regarded  as  merely  for  that  class  of  individuals  who  could 
not  attain  pure  morality.  The  attendance  of  divine  worship 
was  frequently  justified  by  the  educated  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  to  set  a  good  example. 
This  despising  of  religion,  through  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  its  true  nature,  Schleiermacher  opposed  in  his  Addresses  in 
the  most  decided  manner.  In  opposition  both  to  the  view 
that  religion  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  learning  (whether  as 
dead  matter  of  transmitted  dogmas,  or  as  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  philosophical  discussion),  and  to  that  also  which 
degrades  it  to  a  mere  moral  corrective,  a  mass  of  mere  com- 
mandments and  prohibitions,  he  attempted  to  restore  it  to  its 
proper  sphere  and  original  rights,  by  making  the  feeling  its 
seat.  By  feeling  he  did  not  mean  the  agitation  of  transient 
emotions,  which  ceased  as  rapidly  as  they  were  excited,  and 
become  the  deceitful  play  of  the  frame  of  mind  at  the 
moment,  not  that  irritability  which  he  attacked  earnestly  ; 
but  the  inmost  part  of  man,  the  central  point,  the  focus 
of  his  spiritual  life,  the  source  and  root  of  all  our  think- 
ing, striving,  and  acting.  Religion  cannot  be  learned  from 
anything  external ;  it  cannot  be  imparted  by  dogmas  and 
precepts ;  it  must  originate  in  the  heart  of  the  pious  as 
something  felt  and  experienced,  and  must  announce  itself  as 
a  power  controlling  all,  appropriating  all.  The  religious  man 
is  given  to  reflection,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  and  all  else,  whether  it  appears  as  definite  knowledge 
and  reality,  is  regarded  as  secondary  and  derivative. 

In  these  fundamental  principles  of  the  nature  of  religion 
Schleiermacher  agrees  with  F.  H.  Jacobi,  wdio,  as  we  have 
seen,  also  tried  to  free  divine  things  from  the  slavery  of  dead 
notions,  whether  of  theology  or  philosophy,  and  to  place 
them  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  not  to  lie  there  buried  as 
hidden  treasures  in  holy  darkness,  but  that  they  might  arise 
from  this  depth  to  the  light,  like  pure  solid  gold,  as  the 
inalienable  possession  of  our  nature  dependent  on  no  change 
of  systems.     But  while  Jacobi  had  viewed  religion  more  in 
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its  generality,  and  had  failed  to  show  it  in  its  historical  definite- 
ness  as  essentially  Christian,  Schleiermacher  showed  that  the 
so-called  natural  religion,  to  which  the  educated  of  the  age 
were  mostly  inclined,  is  a  chimera,  a  mere  abstraction  of  the 
understanding,  and  that  religion  only  exerts  an  influence, 
when  it  appears  as  a  definite,  positive  power.  He  gave  spe- 
cial prominence  to  the  element  of  society  in  religion,  which 
Jacobi  had  entirely  neglected,  and  showed,  that  in  all  ages, 
those  individuals  who  were  peculiarly  affected  by  the  religious 
life,  also  affected  society  in  general,  and  as  founders  of  reli- 
gion gathered  a  communion  around  them.  Without  mention- 
ing Christ  except  in  connection  with  the  other  founders 
of  religions,  without  denoting  the  Christian  religion  as  that 
one  which  is  alone  destined  to  be  the  real  religion  of  the 
human  race,  still  in  these  Addresses  he.  pointed  his  age  to 
the  way  which  led  out  of  these  generalities,  to  that  which  is 
definitely  Christian.  "  These  Addresses,"  as  a  modern  theo- 
logian very  justly  remarks,  "  are  rather  apologies  for  religion 
in  general  than  for  Christianity  in  particular ;  they  have 
been  delivered,  as  it  were,  in  the  forecourt  of  theology,  in  the 
court  of  the  heathen  ;"  and  yet  they  evidently  contain  the 
foundation  of  what  Schleiermacher  afterwards  developed  in 
his  "  Glaubenslehre  "  (Doctrine  of  faith). 

The  grievous  charge  of  Pantheism  was  raised  against  these 
Addresses — a  charge  that  is  little  expected  after  we  have 
seen  the  relation  in  which  Schleiermacher  stood  to  Jacobi. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Addresses  bear  the  impress  of  Pan- 
theism in  their  entire  tone  and  mode  of  expression.  Neither 
a  personal  God  nor  personal  immortality,  as  held  by  Kation- 
alism,  found  a  place  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
passages  enough  which  call  to  mind  the  very  opposite  of 
Jacobi's  view,  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  ;  passages  in  which 
the  all,  the  universe,  the  absolute,  take  the  place  of  a  Being 
known  and  called  by  the  name  of  God,  and  in  which  it 
seerds  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  our  desires  to  be  absorbed  in 
this  One  and  All.  But  here  too,  we  must  think  of  the  time 
when  these  Addresses  were  written,  and  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  There  was  a  faith  in  a  personal 
God  which  reverenced  in  God  a  Being  supernatural  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  world,  who,  however,  enters  into  no  near  rela- 
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tion  to  humanity,  but  lives  a  life  of  self-complacency,  uncon- 
cerned about  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  and  who  at  best, 
as  He  has  created  the  world,  wiU  also  at  one  time  return  to 
judge  it.     In   opposition  to  this  cold  deistic  Mth,  at  that 
time  haunting  many  who  called  themselves  the  educated,  and 
which   still  haunts  many  minds  and  hearts,   Schleiermacher 
placed   the  living  spiritual  view  of  a  God   dwelling  in  the 
world,    always  present  with    us,  uniting   Himself  with  our 
nature  and  becoming  our  friend,  and  making  us  happy  by 
making  His  habitation  within  us.     It  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  doing  this  he  not  only  bordered  on  Pantheistic  modes  of 
expression,  but  actually  adopted  them  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  his  end ;  but  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  in  after  life  Schleiermacher  never  attained  a  mode  of 
thinking  different  from  the  Pantheistic.      This  idea  is  not 
only  contradicted  by  his  own  explicit  expressions,  but  also 
his  entire  Christian  development.      It  was  in   direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  sort  of  "  Alleinheitter,"  as  he  called 
those  who  only  hid  their  unbelief  of  the  supernatural  behind 
Pantheism,  and  also  in  opposition  to  the  romantic  poetasters 
who  made  sport  of  religion  in  their  insipid  poetry,  that  he 
had  already  in  his  Addresses  said  that  only  when  philoso- 
phers would  become  rehgious  and  seek  God,  like  Spinoza, 
and  the  artists  become  pious  and  love  Christ,  like  Novalis, 
the  time  of  resurrection  would  come  for  both  worlds — the 
worlds  of  philosophy  and  of  art. 

In  reference  to  immortality  Schleiermacher  declares  that  the 
common  manner  of  thinking  of  it  neither  agrees  with  piety 
nor  proceeds  from  it ;  that  with  many  the  belief  in  immortal- 
ity is  even  irreligious,  because  their  desire  to  be  immortal 
has  no  other  gTOund  than  their  aversion  to  the  real  object  of 
religion  ;  because  they  are  more  anxious  to  find  the  sharply 
defined  outlines  of  their  own  personality  again,  than  to  find 
God  and  the  divine  life.  To  .such  he  thinks  the  word  of  the 
Lord  applicable,  "  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it,"  and  vice  versa.  The  more  they  long  for  an  immor- 
tality of  which  they  can  form  no  conception,  the  more  they 
lose  of  that  immortality  which  they  might  enjoy  already  in 
this  world.  He  who  has  learned  to  be  more  than  himself, 
knows  that  he  loses  but  little   when  he  loses  himself.     And 
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only  he  who  is  united  with  God,  in  whose  soul  a  great  and 
holy  longing  has  originated,  has  a  right  to  immortality;  and 
only  with  such  a  man  can  we  speak  of  the  hope  which  death 
gives,  and  of  the  eternity  to  which  we  infallibly  rise  after 
death, 

Schleiermacher's  mind  was  still  more  decidedly  directed  to 
theological  science,  by  being  called  to  a  professorship  of 
philosophy  and  theology  in  Halle  in  1802,  and  by  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  newly  founded  University  of  Berlin  in  1810;^ 
and  henceforth  we  shall  see  him  moving  in  the  more  definite 
sphere  of  theological  activity. 

In  mentioning  Schleiermacher  as  the  man  from  whom  a 
new  period  in  Protestant  theology  dates,  we  of  course  did  not 
mean  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  single  man,  however 
talented  he  might  be,  to  give  a  new  tendency  to  the  age,  and 
to  give  it  the  impress  of  his  spirit  exclusively ;  nor  that  only 
one  man  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  this  matter. 
Schleiermacher,  who  himself  acknowledged  that  it  was  only 
in  connection  with  others  that  he  could  accomplish  any  thing 
great,  would  have  been  the  first  to  object  to  assigning  himself 
such  a  place  in  history.  In  this  period  we  find  a  general 
striving  to  reconcile  the  difiiculties  between  Rationalism  and 
Supernaturalism  in  an  intellectual  manner.  Thus  some  by 
speculative  philosophy,  as  the  venerable  Daubin^  in  Heidel- 
berg, attempted  to  introduce  a  profound  mode  of  theological 
thinking,  which  was  to  penetrate  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
dogmas  ;  while  others  sought  on  the  psychological  way, 
which  Kant  and  Fichte  had  before  tried,  to  separate  what 
belongs  to  knowledge  in  religious  matters,  from  that  which 
belongs  to  faith  and  anticipation,  two  powers  of  the  mind  not 
sufficiently  regarded  by  Kant,  but  which  are  as  real  as  the 

'  The  positions  occupied  bj^  Schleiermacher  are  the  following: — 1794,  assist- 
ant curate  at  Landswerth  on  the  Warthe ;  1796-1S02,  preacher  of  the  Hospital 
in  Berlin ;  1802,  court  preacher  in  Stolpe,  and  the  same  year  university  preacher 
and  professor  at  Halle.  In  1807  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and,  like  Fichte,  de- 
livered lectures  to  a  mixed  audience.  In  1809  he  became  preacher  of  the 
Trinity  Church,  Berlin;  1810,  professor  there;  and  1811  member  of  the 
academy.  It  is  very  significant  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  preacher  and 
professor,  and  that  his  professorship  was  divided  between  theology  and 
philosophy. 

2  Born  in  Cassel  1765,  formerly  professor  in  Hannau. 
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faculty  of  knowing.  They  attempted  to  prevent  the  rough 
treatment  of  the  mysteries  of  faith  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  insufficiency  of  human  language,  and  to  lead  the 
religious  thinker  to  anticipate  something  higher,  behind  the 
symbolical  expressions,  something  eluding  both  our  language 
and  the  representations  of  our  senses.  In  the  place  of  a 
merely  intellectual  and  cold,  calculating  mode  of  contempla- 
tion, they  wanted  one  distinctly  conscious  of  its  activity, 
piously  animated,  one  akin  to  that  with  which  we  regard  a 
beautiful  work  of  art,  and  which,  on  this  account,  has  been 
called  the  esthetic.  And  here  is  the  place  to  mention  the 
man  who  first  introduced  this  mode  of  contemplation  into 
theology,  and  thus  with  Schleiermacher  exerted  on  it  an  im- 
pelling and  renovating  influence. 

But  if  I  have  determined  to  mention  the  living  as  little 
as  possible,  a  still  more  tender  regard  comes  into  considera- 
tion here,  which  prevents  me  from  unfolding  to  you  the 
system  of  a  teacher  who  is  entitled,  both  by  his  local  and 
personal  relations  to  us  all,  to  give  an  account  of  himself  in 
his  own  way  ;  and  it  may  suffice  that  I  have  merely  referred 
to  his  efforts,  and  those  of  others,  which  we  regard  as  a  sup- 
plement to  those  of  Schleiermacher.^ 

1  To  what  I  have  said  hy  word  of  mouth  the  following  may  be  added.  The 
tendency  of  De  Wette,  like  that  of  Protestantism  in  general,  is  double,  critically 
negative,  and  dogmatically  positive.  Many  who  know  only  the  former  side  of 
De  Wette's  labours,  his  free  criticism,  namely,  in  reference  to  the  sacred  canon 
and  mythical  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  do  him  injustice  in  plac- 
ing him,  on  that  account,  in  the  same  category  with  the  destructive  minds. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  theological  science,  knows  that  De 
Wette  opposed  Eationalism,  and  advocated,  of  course  conditionally,  and  from 
the  stand-point  of  his  philosophical  mode  of  thinking,  Old-Luthei'an  orthodoxy. 
He  published  the  statement  that  "  the  person  of  Jesus,  His  life  and  death,  and 
faith  in  him  form  the  centre  of  Christianity,"  (see  his  work,  "  Religion  and 
Theology,"  p.  444),  on  which  account  he  was  regarded  as  a  mystic  by  the  real 
Rationalists,  see  his  Dogmatics,  and  especially  his  easily  understood  work  on 
•'  Das  Wesen  des  christlichen  Glaubens  vom  Standpunkte  des  Glaubens  darges- 
tellt,'"  (Basle,  1846.)  De  Wette  and  Schleiermacher  were  charged  with  being 
vacillating  and  undecided  in  their  judgment;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  real 
science  is  more  promoted  by  rendering  a  verdict  from  orthodox  or  speculative 
premises,  and  then  being  done  with  the  matter,  or  by  modestly  saying  non-liquet 
in  things  which  are  hypothetical  in  their  nature.  In  reference  to  his  essential 
convictions,  De  Wette  always  sustained  himself.  To  test  these  convictions 
themselves  is  the  business  of  science.  Historical  fidelity  required  this  brief 
explanation. 
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[Hagenbacli  now  follows  the  political  history  of  Germany 
for  some  time,  refers  to  the  three  hundredth  aniversary  of  the 
Reformation,  etc.,   only   now   and   then   mentioning  Schleier- 
macher.  Herefers  to  the  fact  that  Schleiermacherconsidered  the 
ninety-five  theses  of  Glaus  Harms  against  rationalism  an  arrogant 
undertaking,  though  he  esteemed  Harms  himself  as  a  well- 
meaning,  ingenious,  and  truly    Ghristian   man,   and   was  far 
from  being  a  friend  to  rationalism.      Speaking  of  the  attenipt 
in  Prussia   to  unite  the   Lutheran  and  Reformed  Ghurches, 
Hagenbach  says  :   "  The  same  persons  who  were  called  on  to 
assist    in    affecting   a   union,  as    Schleiermacher  for  instance, 
spoke  of  the  differences  of  the  two  confessions.      Among  the 
Reformed  theologians  Schleiermacher  was  the  first,  after  a  long 
while,  who  again  defended  the  doctrine  of  election  in  an  acute 
manner."     The  union  of  the  two  churches  was  actually  accom- 
plished in  1821.      In  order   to   meet  the  wants  of  the  times 
the  king  had  a  liturgy  formed,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
court  and  garrison  churches,  and  was  recommended  to  all  the 
other  congregations  of   the    land.      But   it    was  impossible  to 
please  all.      To  the  strict  Lutherans  the  liturgy  appeared  too 
indefinite  and  yielding  too  much  to  the  Reformed.      To  the 
Reformed,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  lighting  of  candles  by  day- 
light, the  kneeling,   the    singing    of  the    minister  before  the 
altar,  etc.,  appeared  quite  Gatholic."     The  Rationalists  found 
the    liturgy    too    orthodox.       "There  were    some   also    who 
carried  their  dissatisfaction  with  political  matters  into  this  de- 
partment, and  charged  the  king  with  the  intention  of  acquir- 
ing dominion  over  the  conscience  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
accomplish   other  measures  more  easily.       The  dispute  soon 
became  a  legal  one,  and   the  question,  how  far  has  the  king, 
as  ruler  of  the  land,  a  right  to  prescribe  forms  for  the  use  of 
public  worship,  and  to  force  a  certain  mode  of  divine  worship 
in    the   churches,    was.  answered   differently  by  jurists   and 
theologians.     In  this   dispute   Schleiermacher  advocated  the 
freedom  of  conscience."  (The   liturgic  right  of   an  Evangelical 
ruler,  by  Pacificus  Sincerus,  1824).     Hagenbach  then,  after 
giving    a    short    account    of   Steffen's  activity   in   defending 
Lutheranism,  returns  to  Schleiermacher. — Tk] 

To  return  to  Schleiermacher,  as  we  have  seen  him  taking 
an  active  part  in  all  the  gi-eat   movements  of  the  church,  so 
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we  find  him  in  his  two-fold  relation  as  learned  theologian  and 
preacher,  affecting  the  religious  convictions  in  an  instructive, 
positive  and  corrective  manner.  His  "Glaubenslehre"  (system 
of  faith),  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1821,  was 
intended  to  be  a  system  of  faith  of  the  Evangelical,  that  is,  united 
church,  and  to  satisfy  both  the  scientific  and  religious  wants  of 
the  age.  We  cannot  give  a  detailed  analysis  and  criticism  of 
the  work,  but  will  only  give  its  outlines.  His  system  of  faith 
differs  chiefly  from  all  those  preceding,  in  that  it  was  really  to  be 
a  system  of  faith,  a  statement  of  what  was  believed,  and  not  the 
product  of  a  philosophical  school.  Schleiermacher,  who  pos- 
sessed the  very  highest  philosophical  culture,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  an  author  in  the  department  of  philosophy,  opposed 
ill  mingling  of  philosophy  and  theology.^  He  does  not  think 
that  theology  stands  or  falls  with  any  philosophical  system, 
but  with  religion  and  the  church.  Where  there  is  no  religion 
there  is  no  theology,  and  where  there  is  no  experience  of 
divine  things  there  is  no  understandino;  of  them,  however 
rich  and  extensive  philosophical  knowledge  may  be.  Nor  is 
religion  an  affair  of  knowledge  chiefly,  but  of  the  inmost  self- 
consciousness  and  feeling,  and  indeed  Schleiermacher  based 
his  whole  theology  on  this  feeling  of  dependence  on  God.  He 
jdoes  not  consider  it  the  business  of  dogmatics  to  answer  the 
question  how  God  is  in  Himself,  but  how  He  is  related  to  our 
'  pious  feeling.  As,  however,  the  pious  feeling  developes  in  the 
community,  a  Christian  system  of  faith  must  also  represent 
^the  Christian  feeling  of  a  community  as  it  lives  in  the  church. 
But  Schleiermacher  does  not  regard  the  Christian  society  as  a 
rough  mass  of  people  of  all  kinds  of  opinions,  but  as  a  religious 
organism,  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  He  regarded 
Christ  the  Redeemer,  not  as  an  ideal  creation  of  the  mind,  but 
the  real  historical  Christ,  as  He  lived  in  history,  and  still 
lives  in  the  Church,  as  the  centre  of  Christian  theology.  He 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  doctrine  of  Christ  which  can 
be  comprehended  and  represented  as  nothing  but  doctrine, 
and  entirely  distinct  from  his  person ;  but  fii-st,  when  we 

^  "  Speculation  and  faith  are  often  regarded  as  standing  opposite  each  other  in 
a  hostile  manner  ;  but  it  was  peculiar  in  this  man  that  he  united  both  most  in- 
timately, without  doing  injustice  to  the  freedom  and  depth  of  the  one,  or  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  other." — W.  von  Humboldt. 
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enter  into  a  living  relation  to  the  "  Redeemer,"  do  we  become 
partakers  of  Christianity  according  to  its  true  nature  ?  He 
continually  proclaimed  in  his  sermons,  as  well  as  theological 
writings,  that  with  Christ  something  entirely  new  begins  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  that  of  an  individual  ; 
that  with  him,  the  Sinless-One,  the  mere  dominion  of  nature, 
the  dominion  of  sin,  ceases,  and  the  reign  of  grace,  the  un- 
limited dominion  of  divine  Spirit,  commences  and  spreads, 
hence,  that  without  Christ  no  salvation  can  be  found  ;  and  by 
this  means  Schleiermacher  brought  theology  back  to  faith. 
But  in  doing  this  he  thought  the  principal  thing  was  accom- 
plished. While,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  with  his  decided 
faith  in  Christ,  from  which  he  would  not  let  an  iota  be  taken 
away,  he  might  appear  as  a  mystic  or  a  philosophical  Moravian 
who  made  even  the  absurd  plausible  with  his  dialectics,  he 
gave  offence  on  the  other  by  the  freethinking  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  in  reference  to  some  parts  of  dogmatics, 
and  some  books  of  Scripture,  and  their  relation  to  the  entire 
canon,^  for  he  did  not  regard  these  as  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  thought  this  consisted  in  the  free  grace  of  God  in 
Christ. 

Schleiermacher  can  be  compared  with  Herder  in  this  respect, 
that  both  were  blamed  by  some  for  orthodoxy,  by  others  for 
heterodoxy,  and  neither  belonged  to  any  leagued  fraternity  of 
philosophers  or  school  of  theology.  Both  gave  a  great  im- 
pulse to  young  men.  Herder  by  means  of  his  letters  on  the 
study  of  theology,  and  Schleiermacher  by  means  of  his 
outline  of  the  study  of  theology  (Berlin  1830.)^  Both  had 
this  in  common,  too,  that  they  were  not  mere  theologians,  but 
with  their  general  knowledge  were  also  active  as  authors  in 
other  departments,  and  thus  acquired  a  reputation  in  circles 
not  theological.  But  while  Herder  was  more  brilliant  as  a 
poet,  Schleiermacher  surpassed  him  in  philosophical  culture. 
Herder  made  the  dark  bright  by  his  quick  flashes  of  thought. 
Schleiermacher  took  the  fine  thread,  on  which  the  most  diffi- 
cult inquiries  were  hanging,  through  the  labyrinth  of  conflict- 
ing contrasts.  In  the  latter  fancy  steps  behind  dialectics, 
behind    an     understanding     supported    by    feeling.      While 

'  See  his  Kritisches  Sendschreiben   on  the  first  epistle  of  Timothy  (Berlin, 
1807),  and  his  work  on  Luke,  1817. 
-  Translated  into  English.    (Edin.  1850.) 
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Herder  connected  a  deep  insight  into  oriental  life,  with  his 
taste  for  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  Schleiermacher's  educa- 
tion continued  to  be  entirely  occidental.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  charged  against  the  latter,  that  he  regarded  the  great 
significance  of  the  Old  Testament  too  little,  while  Herder  was 
quite  at  home  here,  and  might  rather  be  said  to  have  valued 
the  New  Testament  too  lightly. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  both  form  supplements  to  each 
other  in  a  certain  sense,  and  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
Herder  stands  at  the  commencement  of  the  critical  period,  and 
Schleiermacher  at  its  end.      And  as  we  began  the  historical 
representation  of  this  critical  period  with   Herder,  we  may 
close  it  with  Schleiermacher,  since  what  remains  to  be  said 
belongs  too  much  to  the  present  to  be  ripe  for  history.      Only 
let  the  following  be  mentioned — Schleiermacher  was  rejoiced 
with   numerous   intellectual    descendants :    for   we   not    only 
count  those  among  his  followers  who  repeated  his  system  in 
his  own  words,  but  we  value  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to 
the  study  of  theology  in  general,  and  the  blessing  he  brought 
indirectly  through  others.      Many  started  from  him  who  after- 
wards took  another   course,  most  of  them  are  more  positive 
than  he.     Yet  it  was  frequently  alleged  that  he  led  persons 
to  pietism.      Others   took   a  difterent  course.     But  we  may 
confidently  say  that  no  theologian  of  any  importance,  what- 
ever might  be  his  tendency,  has  appeared  in  the  last  decen- 
naries who  did  not,  for  a  while  at  least,  sit  at   the  feet    of 
Schleiermacher,  exercise  his  mind  on  his  powerful  thoughts, 
and  gain  great    and   enlarged  views  from   the   study  of  his 
works.      Of   coui-se    there    was    a    counteraction    manifested 
from  various  sides.     The  older  rationalism  felt  itself  uncom- 
fortably influenced  by  the  new  life  which  now  began   to  be 
unfolded  in  the  church,  accused  Schleiermacher  of  ambiguity, 
and  especially  of  pantheism,  which  they  said  he  enveloped 
skilfully  in   Christian  expressions;^  but  while  we  have  seen 
that  this  charge  was  just  when  applied  to  those  who  arbi- 
trarily deviate  from  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity,  and 
resolve  all  in  the  mist  of  their  speculation,  yet  when  applied 
to  Schleiermacher  it  could  only  be  founded  on  an  error.     Nor 

'  Even  the  name  Schleiermacher  (maker  of  veils),  was  used  for  many  witti- 
cisms. 
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was  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher  acceptable  to  the  strictly 
orthodox  party  (Harms,  for  instance) ;  they  avoided,  even  de- 
tested, the  sharpness  of  his  criticism,  and  demanded  an  uncon- 
ditional return  to  the  old  system.  Their  number  increased 
visibly  ;  they  graduallj^  gathered  around  names  that  were  be- 
coming prominent,  and  created  their  organs.  Soon  all  was 
changed  on  the  theological  horizon.  While  ten  or  twenty 
years  previous  not  enough  of  the  old  could  be  thrown  aside, 
now  among  the  younger  race  a  real  rivalry  was  manifested  to 
surpass  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  pure  orthodoxy. 
Remarkable  !  The  young  longed  for  the  old  again,  and  the 
old  were  unwilling  to  leave  that  which  had  once  been  fresh 
and  new  to  them.  As  now,  a  new  philosophy  appeared  winch 
overthrew  entirely  the  authority  of  Kant  and  his  school,  and 
promised  orthodoxy  a  firm  support,  while  it  threatened  ration- 
alism with  destruction — the  triumph  was  apparently  com- 
plete. Only  one  question  remained,  whether  this  philosophy 
could  be  permanently  trusted,  or  whether  behind  it  an  enemy 
might  not  be  lurking  who  was  more  dangerous  than  the 
former?  This  new  philosophy  is  the  system  of  Hegel,  of 
which  much  has  already  been  said,  and  of  which  we  will  speak 
in  the  next  place. 


XXIII 
HEGEL    AND    HIS    SUCCESSORS. 

HEGEL  :    HIS  PHILOSOPHY  AND  OTHER  TENDENCIES  OF  OUR  DAY, 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SIDE  OF  HIS  PHILOSOPHY. STRAUSS. 

FEUERBACH  AND  BRUNO  BAUR.— OTHER  PHILOSOPHICAL 
TENDENCIES. MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  THE  PRESENT  THE- 
OLOGY.  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIANITY  OF  OUR    DAY. MODERN 

PIETISM 

With  the  Hegelian  philosophy  we  come  to  the   last   stadi- 
um in  the  history  of  the   development  of.  Protestantism  on 
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the  part  of  science ;  with  it  we  enter  the  present,  and  step 
upon  the  unsafe  border  of  what  cannot  yet  be  embraced  in 
history.  Hegel  himself  is  no  longer  among  the  living,  and 
lience  it  might  be  thought  that  his  system  is  concluded,  and 
belongs  to  the  past,  if  the  effects  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
had  not  first  become  evident  after  his  death,  and  that  too,  in 
different  tendencies  ;  so  that,  with  the  material  itself  so  hard, 
it  becomes  doubly  difficult  to  determine  what  Hegel  himself 
desired  in  reference  to  religion  and  the  church.  If,  in 
treating  of  former  philosophers,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling, 
we  had  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  obtaining  a  satis- 
factory insight  into  the  internal  connection  of  each  system, 
we  must  be  still  more  modest  in  our  wishes  here,  for  only  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  former  systems  can  enable  us  to 
understand  this.  Besides,  no  other  philosophy  is  so  purel}'' 
and  exclusively  speculative  as  this  ;  none  offers  less  popular 
points,  none  is  so  difficult  to  be  transposed  into  other  words 
and  conceptions,  without  disturbing  its  own  nature,  because 
Hegel  himself  with  certain  words  connects  only  certain  ideas, 
and  expects  us  to  study  ourselves  into  a  language  entirely 
new.  A  Hegelian  lexicon,  and  a  Hegelian  grammar  are,  how- 
ever, not  so  easily  formed.  We  shall  therefore,  as  far 
as  the  system  is  concerned,  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
little,  and  can  only  bring  to  view  that  which  stands  in  the 
nearest  relation  to  the  religious  and  Christian  view  of  life. 
Here  the  following  main  points  may  suffice. 

Schleiermacher  as  well  as  Jacobi,  placed  the  essence  of 
religion  chiefly  in  feeling,  and  regarded  knowledge  as  secondary, 
while  Hegel  on  the  other  hand  insisted  on  knoivledge  above 
all  other  things.  Feeling  he  regards  as  merely  a  subordinate 
form  of  relio-ion,  even  the  worst  of  all  forms,  because  it  is 
only  subjective,  that  is,  concerns  only  one  individual.  Con- 
sequently that  feeling  of  dependence  in  which  Schleiermacher 
places  religion,  is  no  better  in  his  eyes  than  the  instinctive 
feeling  of  dependence  that  attaches  the  dog  to  his  master. 
But  in  the  department  of  knowledge  too,  Hegel  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  religious  conception  as  it  proceeds 
from  feeling,  or  from  the  idea  in  the  mind.  The  lower  classes 
of  people  may  be  satisfied  with  religious  conceptions  (as  of 
heaven,  hell,  etc.,)  but  not  the  real  thinker.     He  rather  dis- 
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covers  a  contradiction  between  that  which  the  conception  is 
intended  to  express,  and   what   it   really  does  express  ;  this 
contradiction  must  be  solved,  it  must,  as  Hegel  says,  be  raised, 
that  is,  must  be    changed    to    something  higher,    something 
standing  above  the  contradiction.      The  gradation  of  religious 
knowledge  in  individuals  as  well   as  nations  is  this  ;  a  man 
receives  the  religious  matter  offered  him  as  something  external, 
something  heterogeneous  and  objective  to  him,  without  being 
thoroughly  penetrated   by   it.     The  next  requirement  there- 
fore is,  that  he  inquire  into  the  matter,  penetrate  it,   appro- 
priate it  to  himself,  in  doing  this,  however,  it  easily  happens 
that  he  subjects  what  is  given,  to  his  own  arbitrary  choice, 
and  makes  the  things  what  he  desires  them  to  be,  instead  of 
taking  them  as  they  are.      The  ancient  times  took  the  former 
course  in  reference   to  religion ;  positive  orthodoxy  took  the 
material  handed  down  to  it,  just  as  it  was  offered,  as  a  brittle 
tough-mass,  i-eason  subjected  its  opinions  and   inclinations  to 
what  the  church  determined.      The  modern  time,  however,  is 
distinguished    by    the    attempt    to   arrange   and   appropriate 
what    is    transmitted.      In    the    former,   therefore,    objective 
torpidity   appeared  ;    in    the   latter  subjective    arbitrariness. 
The  new  philosophy  attempts   to  elevate   the  thinking  mind 
above  both  stand-points,  since  it  neither  permits  the  material 
offered  to  remain  objective  to  us, nor  allows  it  to  be  drawn  to 
ourselves,  while  the  thinking  is  subject  to  our  own  arbitrary 
choice.     The  enmity   between  the  "  thing  in  itself,"  or  the 
thing  per  se,  and  the  thinking  Ego   is   to  be  solved  in  this 
way,  that   the   individual   does  not   place  himself,  thinking, 
guessing,  and  supposing,  in  opposition  to  things,  and  form  a 
casual  conception  of  them  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ;  but 
that  with  self-denial  (yet  with   freedom)  he  examine  them, 
permit  the  spirit  prevailing   in   them    to    influence  him,  and 
thus    consciously    make    himself   master   of   the    conception. 
Thus  far  we  can  but  recognize  a  beneficial  progress  of  know- 
ledge in  Hegel's  principles  of  thought.      What  Schelling  had 
asserted  of  nature  and  our  relations  to  it,  that  we  must  watch 
for  its  secrets,  must  enter  its  quiet  dreams,  its  fancies  and  its 
thoughts,  if  we   desire  to  attain   a  living  view  of  it ;  this 
Hegel  required,  with  less  poetry  indeed,  but  with  the  sterner 
demand  of  thought,  of  those  things  which  belong  to  history 
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and  morality,  of  the  works  of  art,  of  law  and  of  religion.  He 
wanted  to  furnish  a  false  realism,  with  an  ideal  view  of  things, 
as  much  as  to  lead  a  partial  idealism  back  to  reality  ;  he 
wanted  the  material,  the  solid,  to  be  spiritualized,  but  the 
airy  and  the  spiritual  which  had  been  separated  from  its  body 
to  be  embodied  again.  He  wanted  the  period  of  negation  to 
be  followed  by  one  of  affirmation,  the  period  of  doubt  by  one 
of  certainty.  The  spirit  was  to  apprehend  and  comprehend 
itself,  even  its  lowest  depths,  and  was  no  longer  to  wander 
about  as  a  dreamer  among  the  dreaming. 

In  direct  opposition  to  Kant,  who  had  denied  reason  the 
right  to  philosophize  about  divine  things,  Hegel  demanded 
the  right  of  searching  after  God.  But  he  did  not  want  to 
do  this  in  the  old  way,  as  if  the  finite  could  of  itself  com- 
prehend the  infinite.  The  manner  is  rather  inverted ;  God 
comprehends  himself  in  man,  comes  to  consciousness  in  him  ; 
for  as  God,  (according  to  the  Bible),  once  became  man  in 
Christ,  so  He  (according  to  Hegel)  is  still  continually  becom- 
ing man  in  us.  Reason  and  Eevelation,  according  to  Hegel, 
do  not  contradict  each  other ;  the  latter,  however,  places  that 
as  general  truth  for  the  conception,  which  the  former  brings 
to  the  perception  more  in  images.  If  now,  according  to  Hegel, 
the  essence  of  real  philosophy  consists  in  not  merely  knowing 
the  human,  but  in  knowing  God  as  He  is,  then  this  is  a  prero- 
gative which  philosophy  has  in  common  with  the  Christian 
Revelation,  though  in  a  different  manner  ;  for  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  cannot  consist  in  this,  that  it  dis- 
misses us  with  a  few  moral  common-place  instructions,  but 
that  it  reveals  to  us  the  depths  of  the  Godhead.  Hegel  asks, 
with  Lessing,  "  What  were  a  Revelation  which  reveals  no- 
thino-  ?"  Hegel  thinks  the  essence  of  revelation  consists  in 
revealing  God  as  the  Triune  One.  Thus  he  calls  God  in  His 
abstract  generality  the  Father  ;  in  so  far,  however,  as  He,  the 
Known,  is  distinguished  from  the  Knowing,  with  whom  He 
is,  however,  one  and  the  same,  He  is  called  the  Son,  while  it 
is  the  Spirit  who  brings  the  Father  and  Son  in  the  essence  of 
God  to  a  unity  of  consciousness.  Here  the  plain  Christian 
may  very  properly  ask,  whether  these  depths,  to  which  the 
Hegelian  speculation  requires  us  to  descend,  are  the  same 
de])ths  to  which  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Redemption  leads 
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those  longing  for  salvation.  And,  after  a  little  reflection,  he 
will  find,  unless  he  is  beguiled  by  forms,  that  the  knowledge 
to  which  the  Bible  leaxls  us,  is  not  a  knowledge  for  tlie  sake  of 
knowing  and  comprehending  merely,  but  that  it  serves  for  the 
confirmation  of  our  salvation,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  has  significance  for  us  only,  as  we 
love  the  Father,  like  children,  yield  ourselves  to  Christ  for 
salvation,  and  to  the  Spirit  for  reproof  and  sanctification  ;  for 
"  if  I  understand  all  mysteries,"  says  the  apostle,  "and  have 
not  charity,  piety,  I  am  nothing."  This  _p?'acuca^  significance 
of  religious  knowledge,  which  aims  at  our  salvation,  which 
Pietism  frequently  regarded  too  gloomily,  and  Rational- 
ism sometimes  too  insipidly,  was  too  much  neglected  by 
Hegel.  We  allow  his  speculative  tendency  its  perfect  right 
in  its  proper  place  ;  but  it  must  not  push  aside  religion,  or 
attempt  to  elevate  itself  above  it.  And  here  Hegel  and 
Schleiermacher  differ  most  widely,  for  while  the  former  per- 
mits religion  and  theology  to  be  absorbed  by  philosophy,  the 
latter  keeps  them  distinct,  and  gi-ants  the  life  of  religious 
emotions  and  pious  communion  ;  in  a  word,  the  life  of  faith, 
a  free,  vigorous,  prosperity  on  its  own  root,  even  independent 
of  the  course  of  development  of  philosophical  systems,  without, 
however,  by  this  means  closing  it  against  the  influences  of 
speculation.  And  till  the  present  day  it  is  a  question  whether 
those  who  think  the  stand-point  of  believers  does  not  reach 
that  of  y)hilosophers,  may  not  be  answered  that  their  thinking 
does  not  reach  the  stand-point  of  true  faith.  As  little,  how- 
ever, as  sound  can  be  smelled,  or  colour  tasted,  can  the  two 
departments  be  mingled  in  the  mind.  Here  is  another  very 
important  difference  between  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher.  Since 
Schleiermacher  does  not  make  religion  dependent  on  philoso- 
phical thinking,  but  regards  it  as  something  experienced  by 
the  pious,  the  definite  historical  appearance  of  the  Saviour  iu 
the  world,  the  historical  Cltrist,  and  the  institution  of  the 
Church  founded  by  Him,  have  far  more  significance  in  Schleier- 
macher's  system  of  theology  than  in  Hegel's,  in  whose  writings 
it  is  often  uncertain  how  far  the  expressions  about  the  God- 
man  refer  to  Christ  who  really  appeared,  or  only  to  the  ideal 
speculative  Christ,  to  whom  the  historical  Christ  is  related 
very  nearly  as  a  single  specimen  to  the  genius  which  it  repre- 
sents.    We  shall  return  to  this  point  in  speaking  of  Strauss. 
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If  in  the  meantime  we  ask  what  influence  Hegel  exerted  on 
his  age,  we  see  him  taking  a  stand  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
then  prevailing  Rationalism.  What  they  called  reason  he  at- 
tacked as  a  mischievous  confusion  of  prejudices,  flat  nonsense, 
and  dead  formalism.  In  opposition  to  the  insipid  reasoning 
"  enlightenment"  of  the  understanding,  he  advocated  the  pro- 
found orthodoxy",  and  again  brought  into  honour  the  despised 
scholastics.  He  denied  that  the  Rationalists  had  a  theology, 
f^ince  to  them  God  was  an  unknown  something,  of  whom  they 
could  say  nothing.  The  exact  grammatical-historical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  for  which  many  of  the  rationalistic 
school  became  famous,  seemed  to  him  spiritless,  and  a  stoop- 
ing to  the  letter,  in  which  opinion,  of  course,  his  followers 
too  willingly  agreed  with  him.  But  Hegel  also  opposed  de- 
cidedly the  political  liberalism  then  foaming  and  fermenting 
among  the  students.  In  the  strictest  opposition  to  the  ideal 
improvers  of  the  world,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present, 
and  dreamed  of  new  forms  of  government,  and  new  state  or- 
ganizations, he  advanced  the  proposition,  so  often  misapplied 
afterwards,  because  misunderstood,  that  whatever  7'eaUy  exists, 
is  also  right  and  reasonable.  This  statement,  properly  under- 
stood, became  a  great  law  for  the  study  of  history.  How 
very  different  appeared  now  the  middle  ages,  for  instance,  and 
all  that  had  been  formed  and  fashioned  since  then !  While 
fonnerly  each  one  had  placed  himself  above  history,  now  each 
one  learned  to  subject  himself  to  it,  and  gained  a  respect  for 
that  which  had  become  historical.  Thus,  this  philosophy  at 
its  first  appearance  was  favourably  received  by  those  who 
feared  the  political  enthusiasm  of  an  excited  youth.  The  his- 
torical school,  too,  appeared  to  receive  as  firm  a  support  from 
Hegel  in  the  departments  of  law,  of  art,  and  politics,  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  And  yet  how  soon  matters  changed. 
Scarcely  had  Hegel  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  when,  in  close 
connection  with  what  the  July  revolution  in  France  (1830) 
had  accomplished,  the  disciples  of  this  very  philosophy,  under 
the  name  of  Young  Germany,  proclaimed  a  doctrine  which 
men  of  order  had  much  more  right  to  fear,  than  the  political 
youthful  dreams  of  the  so-called  Teutomanes  (Deutschthuem- 
ler).      With  the  same  logical  skill  with  which  the  master  ap- 
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peared  to  build  up  they  pulled  down.  And  this  they  did 
(apparently,  at  least),  without  being  false  to  the  system  ;  for 
if  revolutionizing  had  once  become  the  order  of  the  day,  conse- 
quently something  within  the  sphere  of  reality,  it  could  ap- 
pear justifiable  from  the  proposition  that  the  real  is  the  right. 
If  the  political  horizon  changed,  the  theories  adapted  to  the 
times  also  changed.  France,  which  had  taken  the  lead,  now 
appeared  as  the  model-state,  and  the  hero  of  the  former  age. 
Napoleon,  with  whom  Hegel  had  already  shown  much  sym- 
pathy, became  the  hero  of  Young  Germany.  The  old  Wart- 
burg  stories,  German  coats,  &;c.,  were  laughed  at,  and  cosmopo- 
litism, as  it  was  reflected  in  France,  was  made  a  political 
dogma.  If  this  had  happened  only  in  politics  it  would  con- 
cern us  no  further  ;  but  the  same  thing  was  experienced  in  the 
department  of  theology  ;  Hegel  had  restored  the  positive  in 
theology  to  authority;  in  his  system,  orthodoxy  appeared  to 
receive  a  new  and  firm,  because  scientific  support,  though  it 
was  evident  to  those  who  did  not  permit  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  forms  that  Hegel's  orthodoxy  was  not  very  serious,  or 
at  least  not  so  much  so  as  the  admirers  of  the  master  desired 
it  to  be  considered.  The  Hegelian  trinity  was  neither  that  of 
Athauasius  and  the  symbolical  books,  nor  that  of  the  Bible 
and  Bible-Christians,  and  Hegel  could  less  repel  the  suspicion 
of  pantheism,  than  Schleiermacher,  whose  speculative  views 
found  their  supplement  in  those  of  faith.  The  indefinite,  the 
ambiguous,  and  the  oracular,  which  with  all  his  logical  acute- 
ness  and  strictness  of  method,  were  not  wanting  in  Hegel's 
works,  could  of  themselves  make  it  possible  that  the  disciples, 
soon  after  his  death,  should  dispute  about  the  master's  words, 
and  should  separate  into  two  parties,  who,  with  a  somewhat 
distorted  reference  to  the  political  parties  in  parliament,^  were 
called  the  right  and  left  side.  The  right  side,  represented  by 
honourable,  learned,  and  clever  men,  by  those  who  had  received 
their  first  impulse  from  Schleiermacher,  attempted  to  prove 
that  Hegel  was  quite  serious  in  reference  to  Christianity,  and 
that  only  by  pursuing  this  course  a  real  mediation  could  be 
found  between  Rationalism  and  Supernaturalism.    The  charge 

>  In  both  houses  in  Prussia  those  who  sided  with  the  king  formerly  sat  on  the 
right  side.    The  term  was  first  applied  to  the  Hegelians  hj  Bauer. — Tr. 
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that  the  new  speculation  changes  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
by  misinterpretation,  is  refuted  by  it  in  replying  that  it  made 
them  profounder  and  gave  them  life,  while  they  had  formerly 
been   petrified  by  some,   and    rendered    shallow  by  others ; 
Pantheism  (they  taught,  moreover),  is  a  bugbear  to  those  only 
who  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  a  God  dwelling  in  the 
world,  and  who  need  a  personal  God  for  their  selfish  and  per- 
sonal aims.     The  left  side,  as  is  well  known,  found  its  most 
decided  and  ready  advocate  in  Strauss,  who  openly  declared  in 
his  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  that  what  the  church  and  the  beheving 
world  has  hitherto  regarded  as  history  is  but  a  myth.     The 
term  myth  was  nothing  new.      Neither  did  it  originate  in  the 
Hegelian  school.     The   theologians  of  a  mediating  tendency 
had  long  cherished  the  thought  that  not  every  story  in  the 
Bible  is  to  be  received  as  real  history,  still  less  to  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  appear   natural,  as  the  Rationalists  had  at- 
tempted to  do  ;  but  that  events  of  the  higher  spiritual  life,  as 
they  occur  at  all  times  in  the  department  of  faith,  meet  us  in 
the  form  of  histories,  whose  eternal  contents  are  to  be  separ- 
ated from  the  surrounding  form.     Already  had  Origen  tended 
to  this  with  his  allegorical  interpretations,  and  the  mystics 
had  attempted  something  similar.      Clearly  conscious  of  what 
it  was  doing,  the  new  theology  attempted  to  separate  the  his- 
torical, and  the  symbolical  wrapped  in  a  historical  dress.    With 
this  new  (modern)  aim  as  his  starting  point,  De  Wette  referred 
a  large  part  of  the  Old  Testament  histories  to  the  mythical, 
and  Schleiermacher,  too,  had  not  hesitated  to  receive  those  ac- 
counts of  the  Gospel  which  relate  to  the  first  childhood  of  Jesus 
and  his  ascension  as  the  poetical  expression  of  the  truth,  that 
the  beo-inning  and  end  of  this  wonderful  life  are  to  be  mea- 
sured as  little  by  the  laws  of  common  experience  as  the  life 
itself      It  was  thought  that  by   this   means  such   accounts 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  unbelievers,  since  they 
were  taken  into  a  region  which  the  common  prosaic  under- 
standing could  not  enter. 

But  what  was  thus  kept  within  bounds,  Strauss  carried  beyond 
all  limits,  since  he  did  not  only  regard  the  dress  as  containing 
mythical  elements,  but  the  kernel  itself  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
the  product  of  a  pious  poetical  fancy,  such  as  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  first  Christian  congregations.      Ke  did  not  per- 
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mit  the  waves  of  poetical  genius  to  sport  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
Gospel  accounts,  but  from  the  depths  of  the  whole  the  new 
interpreter  conjured  a  giant-spirit,  hitherto  unknown,  which 
succeeded  in  moving  the  earth  out  of  its  course  and  in  calling 
into  existence  a  religion,  like  the  Christian,  by  means  of  pious 
poetry.  Strauss  suddenly  inverted  the  relation  that  had  been 
received  till  then,  Christ  had  not  founded  the  Church,  but  the 
Church  had  invented  Christ,  had  formed  him  out  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  age  founded  on  them.  A  rich  layer  of  miracle-stories 
had  formed  itself  around  this  small  kernel,  so  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  in  it  any  thing  purely  historical 
according  to  this  presupposition.-^  Independent  of  the  im- 
probable and  arbitrary  grounds  on  which  Strauss  attempted 
to  establish  the  particulars  of  this  view,  it  always  appeared 
very  remarkable  to  the  more  thoughtful,  who  were  not  led 
astray  by  the  illusive  appearance  of  the  argument,  that  such 
a  Christian  association  could  think  and  live  itself  into  such 
an  ideal,  if  it  did  not  bring  with  it  the  remembrance  of  some- 
thing, that  had  really  been  experienced,  that  had  really  been 
seen.  The  personal  support  is  wanting  here  in  history,  as  it 
is  universally  in  the  pantheistic  systems.  Strauss,  however, 
would  have  given  a  powerful  proof  of  the  power  of  the  reli- 
gious idea,  if  this  idea  had  really  succeeded  in  inventing  a 
Christ.  One  would  then  think  of  the  words  of  Herder  :  "  If 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee  have  invented  such  a  history,  God  be 
praised  that  they  invented  it,"  or  of  those  of  Claudius,  that 
one  might  even  die  for  such  an  idea.  Strauss  himself  asserted, 
that  according  to  his  notion  the  historical  Christ  indeed  is 
lost,  but  that  his  ideal  divine-human  Christ  did  more  for 
rehgious  elevation,  than  the  Jesus  of  the  Rationalists,  who 
was  indeed  historical,  but  only  human  and  robbed  of  all 
identity.  How  little  support  an  ideal  Christianity  had,  the 
historical  foundation  being  taken  from  it,  soon  became  evident, 
and  but  a  few  years  passed  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Life  of 
Jesus"  before  the  entire  Christian  doctrine,  with  which  Strauss 
had  comforted  his  readers  in  his  appendix,  was  torn  to  pieces 


•  Strauss  boasted,  that  he  was  free  from  all  presuppositions,  whilst  he  over- 
looked those,  from  which  he  started,  and  which  others  proved  on  him. 
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and  scattered  to  the  winds.  Those  who  had  hoped  Strauss  would 
build  up  dogmatically  what  he  had  torn  down  historically, 
found  themselves  grievously  disappointed  at  the  appearance  of 
his  Dogmatics  (Glaubenslehre)  1840.  Now  it  was  asserted, 
that  modern  science  and  the  foith  of  Christians  could  never 
agree,  and  that  a  reconciliation  was  impossible.  And  in  this 
others  soon  agreed  with  Strauss.  There  were  those  who  went 
even  farther  than  Strauss,  who  called  that  which  he  had  con- 
sidered pious  poetry  the  sum  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the 
designed  invention  of  an'  individual  (as  Bruno  Bauer),  and 
who  not  onlj^  regarded  all  positive  (revealed)  religion  as  false, 
but  (with  Feuerbach)  the  religion  of  man  in  general  as  self- 
deception.  What  else  could  follow  from  these  presuppositions, 
but  the  conclusion  so  welcome  to  many,  that  the  gloomy  reli- 
gion which  constrained  men  would  cease  and  make  place  for 
a  cheerful  philosophy?  If  now  to  this  philosophy  a  new 
poetical  school  is  united,  corresponding  with  it,  which  orders 
the  cross  to  be  torn  from  the  earth  and  which  promises  to 
conjure  up,  not  the  ancient  gods  of  Greece  (in  the  sense  of 
Schiller),  but  gross  heathenism,  then,  of  course,  the  history  of 
Protestantism  is  ended,  if  the  edge  of  a  bottomless  abyss  is 
really  the  object  which  Protestantism  has  to  gain. 

It  would  indeed  make  me  sad,  if  now,  after  leading  you 
through  so  many  windings  and  turnings  of  the  way,  through 
dry  deserts  and  steppes,  and  also  through  many  cultivated 
regions,  through  many  luxuriant  groves,  I  should  have  to  lay 
down  the  guide's  staff  and  say  :  we  have  come  to  our  journey's 
end.  But,  God  be  praised  !  we  have  only  followed  one  side 
to  its  termination,  where  endless  negation  ends  in  annihila- 
tion ;  but  in  doing  this  we  have  fulfilled  the  sad  duty  of 
shewing  whither  a  philosophy,  torn  loose  from  the  heart  of 
God,  must  lead.  There  is  something  quite  peculiar  about  the 
Hegelian  philosophy.  No  one  protested  more  than  Hegel 
against  a  mode  of  thinking  which,  without  viewing  the  things 
as  they  are,  philosophizes  merely  from  certain  presuppositions, 
he  has  well  designated  this  mode  of  thinking  the  abstract  and 
opposed  to  it  the  concrete.  He  very  properly  demanded,  that 
thought  should  master  the  world  and  its  phenomena  even  to 
their  deepest  roots,  that  it  should  sound  things  to  their 
utmost  depths,  and  should  comprehend  life  in  its  freshness 
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and  vigour.  By  doing  this  he  has  given  the  human  mind  a 
great  task  to  perform,  and  spared  philosophers  a  number  of 
erroneous  paths.  And  on  this  account  we  will  recognize  in 
all  its  greatness  and  importance  this  merit  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy",  that  it  called  the  mind,  from  its  ideal  dreams,  back 
to  reality.  But  it  must  appear  stranger  on  this  very  account, 
that  the  great  mass  of  Hegelians  fell  into  the  very  error 
which  the  master  wanted  to  avoid ;  for  it  is  not  easy  for 
philosophy  to  appear  more  abstract  and  arbitrary,  than  in  the 
mouths  of  the  haughty  admirers  of  this  system.  No  other 
has  been  more  riveted  and  spellbound  in  a  spiritless  mechan- 
ism, than  this  which  is  continually  speaking  of  spirit;  none 
has  more  fully  denied  life  as  it  is,  and  none  is  more  guilty 
of  making  just  what  it  pleases  of  things,  than  this  philosophy 
in  these  hands;  none  can  play  more  deceitfully  with  words, 
none  wipes  away  more  fully  the  fragrance  and  lustre  of  reality, 
none  so  volatilizes  the  personal,  actual,  individual  life,  which 
it  regards  merely  as  a  fleeting  shadow,  as  a  subsiding  wave, 
as  the  "vanishing  property"  of  things:  hence,  before  it  van- 
ishes also  hiunan  personality  in  history,  as  the  personality  of 
God  in  the  Universe. 

We  do  not  want  any  one  to  take  this  as  a  judgment  in 
reference  to  Hegel's  philosophy,  as  the  founder  himself  viewed 
it.  We  speak  of  those  who  have  unfortunately  applied  its 
real  or  supposed  results  to  a  destructive  theology.  Even, 
then,  if  Hegelianism  may  be  regarded  as  a  giant's  sword, 
which  in  the  hands  of  a  hero  can  cause  many  wounds,  and 
may  also  sustain  many  valiant  attacks  with  honour ;  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  children  of  our  times,  it  is  a  sword  with 
which  much  evil  will  be  effected. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  worthy  men 
of  the  so-called  right  side  will  succeed  in  wresting  the  sword 
from  those  of  the  left,  aud  then  wield  it  so  as  to  gain  for  its 
master  and  itself  the  victorious  wreath.  Nor  is  it  clear  to 
us  what  Schelling  will  put  in  place  of  his  old  system,  which 
at  one  time  opened  the  way  for  Hegel.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  our  comfort  that  the  destiny  of  religion,  of  the  Church,  of 
theology,  yea,  the  destiny  of  Christianity  and  Protestantism., 
is  not  dependent  on  the  course  of  this  or  that  school  of  philo- 
sophy, not  on  the  victory  of  one  or  the  other  system  ;   but 
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that  living  powers  are  concerned  in  the  matter,  of  which  our 
philosophy,  even  the  latest,  does  not  dream, — powers  which 
God  himself  placed  in  the  religious  nature  of  man,  which  He 
awakened  and  called  out  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  He 
has  preserved  in  His  Church,  and  which  He  has  renewed  and 
increased  in  extraordinary  times,  as  in  the  Reformation. 
These  vital  powers  philosophy  may  try  to  comprehend  ;  but 
it  can  never  produce.  By  inquiring  we  shall  discover  that 
Protestantism  is  not  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  a  glance  at  the 
results  of  the  latest  philosophy  and  criticism  has  indicated. 
If,  before  we  turn  our  attention  to  practical  life,  we  remain 
in  the  scientific,  yea,  philosophical  department  a  few  moments, 
we  must  say,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  one  party  only,  that  there 
is  still  faith,  and  an  energetic  faith,  indeed,  to  which  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  matter  of  earnest  endeavour. 
By  the  side  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  another  has  always 
sustained  itself,  which  we  may  call  the  philosophy  of  the 
personal  God,  and  which  will  not  lack  followers,  whether  it 
jilaces  itself  in  the  line  of  the  great  historical  development, 
and  leads  Hegel  beyond  himself  (from  pantheism  to  theism), 
or  turning  away  from  Hegel,  pursues  its  own  course.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  speculative  tendency  of  modern 
times  has,  with  all  its  degeneracy,  the  merit  that  it  necessi- 
tates the  mind  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  knowledge.  A 
superficial  reasoning,  as  it  was  still  possible  under  the  name 
of  philosophy  thirty,  forty  years  ago,  has  now  become  im- 
possible. The  essence  of  things  is  being  more  and  more 
penetrated.  Subjective  opinion  and  liking,  the  following  of 
whimsical  notions  from  a  prejudicial  stand-point,  can  no  more 
prevail  against  the  enlarged  views  to  which  our  age  is  accus- 
tomed. The  stifi",  awkward  manner  of  former  polemics  has 
made  room  for  quick  dialectics,  which  instead  of  insisting  on 
its  proposition  with  obstinacy,  studies  the  opinion  of  an 
opponent,  and  instead  of  striking  it  down  from  the  outside, 
rather  seeks  to  refute  it  from  its  own  inner  construction,  after 
it  has  thoroughly  examined  and  penetrated  it.  Even  if  the 
desolations  which  the  so-called  left  side  of  the  speculative 
school  occasions  in  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  moral  life  are 
greater  and  sink  deeper  than  the  negative  efifects  of  Ration- 
alism, still  the  dull  and  shallow  mode  of  thinking,  which  at 
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one  time  claimed  to  be  the  only  rational  one,  can  no  more 
prevail.  Even  those  who  boldly  assert  that  religion  and 
Christianity  have  been  superseded  by  the  cultivation  of 
modern  times,  speak  more  favourably  and  more  reasonably  of 
former  relicjious  conditions  than  the  "  illuminati "  of  those 
times.  They  at  least  admit,  that  what  they  consider  unsatis- 
factory for  our  time  was  much  and  all  to  another  time,  yea, 
that  there  it  had  its  full  historical  right.  They  acknow- 
ledge the  merits  of  the  old  theologians  of  the  middle  ages,  of 
Luther  and  his  time,  of  Mysticism  and  Pietism,  even  if  they 
deny  these  appearances  the  right  of  lasting  for  ever.  In  our 
day  nature  and  art,  history  and  politics  are  also  viewed  from 
a  more  intellectual  point  of  view,  with  eyes  more  alive  than 
formerly. 

Language  itself  has  gained  much,  and  with  it  the  fulness 
of  thought  has  increased.  It  must,  it  is  true,  also  have  aided 
in  covering  many  weaknesses  and  in  gilding  over  much  which 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  examination  ;  and  as  Schiller  once 
said  that  language  makes  poetry  for  us,  so  now  it  might  be 
said,  that  it  philosophizes  for  us.  Now,  no  one  wants  it  to 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  speaks  of  things  he  has  not  fathomed, 
that  owing  to  contracted  views  he  sees  but  one  side  ;  and 
even  if  there  is  much  that  is  superficial  and  doubtful,  stiU 
every  one  wants  to  save  the  appearance  of  depth,  while 
formerly  people  boasted  of  ignorance  as  well  as  insolence. 
But  there  is  more  than  an  appearance  of  profoundness  even 
among  those  who  take  the  lead  in  the  negative  movement. 
In  a  word,  education  has  become  too  general  for  individuals 
to  distract  the  multitude  with  transient  imaginations  and 
dreams,  and  to  check  the  course  of  investigation.  Study  and 
labour  is  now  required  of  every  one,  be  he  friend  or  foe.  Who- 
ever desires  to  build  up  or  tear  down  must  give  himself  some 
trouble ;  he  must  command  respect  from  his  opponent  by 
knowledge,  and  must  prove  his  fitness,  otherwise  he  is  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  dispute.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  modern  theology  will  agree  with  me,  that  more 
is  required  of  a  young  candidate  in  our  day  than  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.     While  the  earlier  of  Rationalism^  had  de- 

*  The  later  Rationalism  (after  Kant)  differs  favourably  from  the  earlier  hj 
positive  learning.  The  later  was,  however,  frequently  dead  and  useless,  which 
Hegel  not  unjustly  charged  it  with. 
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creased  the  amount  that  was  to  be  learned  from  the  Bible, 
Church  history,  and  dogmatics,  because  it  regarded  this  ap- 
paratus as  superficial,  and  thought  that  all  might  be  deduced 
from  reason,  and  at  best  a  few  passages  from  the  Bible  as 
starting  points ;  and  while  an  erring  Pietism  interpreted  the 
words,  "  To  love  Christ  is  better  than  all  knowledge,"  in 
favour  of  ignorance ;  the  science  of  our  day,  whatever  theolo- 
gical views  it  may  favour,  demands  a  solid,  exegetical,  histori- 
cal, and  philosophical  education.  The  theologian  is  expected 
to  know  everything  that  pertains  to  his  department,  to  trace 
it  to  its  historical  origin  and  to  know  how  to  resoh^e  it  into 
its  constituent  elements.  While  the  former  interpreters  of 
Scripture  of  both  parties  made  the  mistake,  that  they  only 
sought  for  their  own  opinions  in  the  Bible,  and  shewed  their 
skill  in  twisting  a  passage  so  as  to  suit  their  own  system, 
modern  theological  science  has  freed  itself  from  this  objection- 
able use  of  Scriptiu'e,  and  aims  at  an  explanation  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible  from  personal  opinions.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  natural  explanation  of  miracles  has  lost  its  ground  for 
ever,  and  Strauss  has  done  the  most  to  represent  it  in  its 
entu'e  ridiculousness  and  absurdity,  and  to  make  its  revivifi- 
cation impossible.  The  study  of  the  Bible  has  not  only  in- 
creased in  impartiality,  but  in  activity  and  interest  within 
the  last  ten  years.  How  different  the  explanation  of  an 
epistle  of  Paul,  how  different  the  interpretation  of  the  gospel 
of  John  in  the  universities  now  from  what  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago  !  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  activity  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Scriptures  and  an  emulation  which,  with 
all  its  mistakes,  can  only  fill  us  with  joy.  The  desire  is  no 
longer  merely  to  explain  meagrely  tlie  written  letter,  but  to 
penetrate  the  inmost  souls  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
learn  to  understand  them  from  these  depths.  The  impulse 
which  Herder  had  given  more  than  half  a  century  ago  to 
this  matter  now  first  began  to  be  generally  felt,  and  with 
more  effect,  since  the  other  means  of  interpretation  had  in- 
creased and  been  purified  since  that  time.-^ 

While   at  the   time  of  the   "  illuminism "   Church    history 

'  The  same  was  the  case  in  languages  and  the  studies  of  antiquity.  Crenzer's 
"  Symbolik  "  introduced  quite  another  view  of  the  mytliological,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  reform  brought  into  philology  by  F.  A.  Wolf. 
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was  regarded  as  a  history  of  human  folly,  as  a  collection  of 
singular  anecdotes  for  the  amusement  of  enlightened  minds, 
now  the  breathing  and  moving  of  the  Christian  spirit  again 
began  to  be  observed  in  various  periods  ;  persons,  too,  began 
to  perceive  a  life  behind  these  forms  which  had  become 
strange  to  us — a  life  which  ought  not  to  be  strange  to  us.  At 
first  persons  were  startled  whenNeander  declared  the  task  of  the 
Church  historian  to  be,  "  to  represent  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  a  speaking  proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Christi- 
anity, as  a  school  of  Christian  experience,  a  voice  of  edifica- 
tion resounding  through  all  ages,  of  instruction,  of  warning 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  hear."  Though  this  language  was 
called  pietistic,  still  the  method  of  viewing  the  subject 
adopted  by  Neander  and  others  similar  to  it,  soon  gained  the 
ascendency.  Men  were  tired  of  abstract  generalities.  In 
explaining  history,  the  concrete  was  again  desired,  the  living, 
the  coloured,  the  fragrant.  With  a  predilection  beyond  all 
precedent  the  attention  was  again  turned  to  the  particulars 
in  historical  studies  ;  men  loved  to  give  the  lives  of  distin- 
guished men,  of  eminent  lights  of  the  Church,  with  unbiassed 
judgment,  and  their  mode  of  thinking,  their  inclinations,  and 
even  their  weaknesses  were  studied.  Men  placed  themselves 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  instead  of  a  dry 
narration  of  facts  came  a  life-like  representation,  in  which 
light  and  shade  were  properly  distributed,  as  in  a  good  pic- 
ture. An  interest  was  again  taken  in  the  monuments  of 
Christian  art  and  manners  ;  in  church  buildings  more  was  to 
be  seen  asain  than  a  mere  mass  of  stones  ;  and  as  the  taste 
for  the  symbolical  again  began  to  develop,  a  meaning  began 
to  be  perceived  behind  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  where 
formerly  nothing  but  nonsense  had  been  discovered.  Men 
began  to  turn  their  attention  especially  to  the  ancient  hymns 
of  the  Church,  and  while  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  pre- 
vious century  men  seemed  to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  put  rhyming  prose  in  the  place  of  poetry,  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  this  century  a  great  dissatisfiiction  with  what 
that  period  had  produced  manifested  itself,  and  since  then 
has  continually  increased.  Whoever  will  compare  the  im- 
provements in  the  hymn-books  made  in  our  time  with  those 
of  the  last  twenty  years  of  last  century,  will  clearly  perceive 
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that  a  different  spirit  breathes  in  them.  Preaching,  too,  was 
different.  The  stiff,  logical  conformity  to  rules,  which  was 
still  esteemed  above  all  other  methods  of  sermonizing  at  the 
time  of  Reinhard,  had  to  give  place  to  a  greater  variety  of 
forms,  a  freer  effusion.  The  most  different  methods  of  preach- 
ing appeared  side  by  side.  While  Schleiermacher  unfolded, 
in  a  closely  connected  succession  of  thoughts,  the  deepest  views 
of  Christian  life  for  the  educated  with  a  peculiar  art  of  speech, 
Draeseke  overpowered  with  his  bold  figures  and  flashes  of 
thought,  and  others  moved  the  masses  turned  aside  from  God, 
by  sermons  on  repentance.  .  .  .  Harms'  bold  require- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  subjection  to  rules,  was  :  "  We 
must  speak  with  tongues."  With  this  striving  after  originality, 
much  embellishment,  much  exaggeration  and  untruth  may 
have  been  connected  (as  is  the  ease  with  the  highly  gifted  F. 
Krummacher,  and  many  other  preachers  of  late  years),  still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  progress  which  the  German  lan- 
guage has  made  through  its  poets,  had  beneficial  effects  on 
pulpit  eloquence. 

With  all  the  complaints  of  the  neglect  of  the  church  and 
church-affairs  in  this  age,  the  churches  in  the  large  cities, 
which  were  empty  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  and  of  the 
French  imperial  reign,  were  filled  at  a  later  period,  and  with 
persons  of  the  higher  and  educated  classes.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  last  ten  years  a  lively  interest  in  ecclesiastical  Kfe, 
Divine  worship,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  instead  of 
the  former  neglect.  Schleiermacher  did  his  share  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  While  at  the  ,  time  of  Rationalism  the 
attendance  at  church  was  regarded  merely  as  respect  for  the 
preacher,  since  all  the  rest,  singing,  prayer,  and  sacrament, 
were  considered  mere  secondary  matters,  intended  for  the 
weak  only,  yea,  while  persons  freely  acknowledged  that  the 
educated  attended  church  only  for  the  sake  of  the  example, 
and  while  even  ministers  dared  to  recommend  the  attendance 
only  on  this  account :  now  persons  found  that  man  has  other 
wants  than  merely  to  instruct  or  divert  himself,  that  he 
needs  edification  for  his  soul,  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  inner 
life,  and  that  this  finds  its  deep  support  and  living  expres- 
sion only  in  the  congregation  of  believers.  Even  Hegel  him- 
self called  divine  worship  the  highest  art  of  the  human  spirit. 
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which  the  disciples  of  the  left  side  of  course  refer  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  genius.  In  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  and  its  external  affairs,  the  interest  was  not  only 
awakened  among  the  ministry  but  also  among  the  laity. 
While  during  the  period  of  Rationalism  the  territorial  system 
was  the  prevailing  one,  that  system  by  which  the  affairs  of 
the  Giiurch  came  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  just  as  the 
affairs  of  justice,  of  police  and  finance,  because  ministers  were 
to  a  certain  degree  expected  to  be  used  as  moral  police 
officers,  as  civil  officers  of  public  morality  :  now  again  it  was 
remembered,  that  Christ  did  not  found  His  Church  in  conse- 
quence of  a  government  order  proceeding  from  the  Emperor 
Augustus  or  King  Herod,  and  that  His  apostles  did  not 
preach  on  account  of  the  government,  however  much  they 
tauofht  obedience  to  it,  but  that  till  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Church  stood  free,  ordered  its  own  affairs,  and  relied  on 
no  other  power  but  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  original  vital 
power  of  the  Church.  Persons  looked  to  North  America, 
where  the  Church  developes  itself  freely,  without  being  sup- 
ported or  hindered  by  the  State.  Others  objected  against 
this,  and  not  unjustly,  that  the  times  had  changed,  that  it 
belonged  to  Christianity,  not  to  remain  one  sect  or  to  be 
divided  into  many,  as  is  the  case  in  North  America,  but 
rather  to  penetrate  with  its  living  breath  the  life  of  the  State 
and  people,  and  that  therefore  a  free  acti^dty  of  the  Church 
in  the  State  was  certainly  more  advantageous  to  both  than 
the  forcible  and  unnatural  separation  of  the  two.  Indeed, 
the  Christian  state  (quite  different  from  the  State-Police- 
Church),  was  designated  by  the  Hegelian  philosophj^  as  the 
only  rational,  only  real  state.  Although  opinions  differ  on 
this  subject  even  in  our  day,  still  the  fact  that  many  reflected 
on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  and  thought  the  matter 
worthy  of  their  consideration,  is  an  important  and  cheering 
indication.  But  men  did  not  stop  with  theories.  In  different 
parts  of  Germany  a  path  was  opened  for  ecclesiastical  life,  by 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  Synods.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  Rhine-provinces  of  Prussia  and  in  Baden ;  and  in 
other  countries  attempts  at  least  were  made  to  promote  con- 
gregational life  in  the  Church  by  means  of  Church-discipline 
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and    Church-officers.      In    this    matter,    too,    Schleierraacher 
took  the  lead  with  his  reofulating  mind. 

But  not  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  department,  so  far  as 
this  is  bounded  by  certain  visible  limits,  but  in  the  great 
department  of  Christian  life  and  activity,  in  that  which,  in 
opposition  to  all  human  limitation,  we  call  the  kingdom  of 
God,  we  notice  in  the  last  ten  years  a  great  activity  and 
movement,  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  such  as  we  find 
nowhere  else  in  the  entire  history  of  Protestantism,  from  the 
Reformation  till  the  present  time.  While  formerly  (with  few 
exceptions)  it  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  Pietism,  Methodism, 
and  Moravians  to  carry  on  missions  among  the  heathens,  to 
spread  tlie  Bible  and  Christian  knowledge  among  the  people, 
to  erect  Christian  institutions  of  charity  and  those  for  the 
training  of  the  young,  and  v/hile  then  in  opposition  to  these 
efforts  philanthropy  attempted  something  similar  from  .its 
own  standpoint,  we  find  that  now  the  truly  Christian  spirit, 
which  is  both  divine  and  human,  attempts  continually  to 
effect  a  practical  union  of  hearts,  where  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  do  this  on  the  basis  of  the  written  letter.  Thus  the 
Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,  which  first  became  native  to 
the  European  continent  since  the  second  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury, have  actually  accomplished  that  union,^  about  which 
men  had  so  long  racked  their  brains ;  thus  men  of  very 
different  views  and  opinions  have  assisted  each  other  in  per- 
forming Christian  works  of  love,  uniting  our  evangelical 
basis.  The  Christian  and  philanthropic,  who  at  first  were 
hostile,  approached  each  other.  Let  men,  if  they  choose,  say 
that  this  wide-spread  and  continually  increasing  activity  is 
pietistic,  and  based  on  pietistic  principles  ;  yet  it  must  at 
least  be  acknowledged,  that  Pietism  in  onr  day  is  still  a 
power  which  makes  itself  felt,  and  which  will  not  soon  with- 
draw to  give  the  field  to  liberalism,  communism,  &c.  ;  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  positive  power  of  Protestantism 
still  matches  the  negative,  even  if  we  cannot  suppress  the 
wish,  that  a  still  more  decided  and  more  general  understand- 
ing  might   be  accomplished   between  those  who   desire  the 

'  This  commendation,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  must  again  be  limited  at  this 
time,  in  which  blind  indiscretion,  adhering  so  tenaciously  to  its  confession  of 
faith,  threatens  to  destroy  the  beautiful  harmony. 
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advaucement  of  both  the  good  and  the  true  of  Protestantism, 
its  light  and  its  power.  It  will  not  do  to  give  np  hope  or 
to  fold  the  hands  in  discouragement,  however  gloomy  the 
prospect  may  occasionally  be.  Very  fortunately,  too,  that 
which  excites  attention  among  the  learned  and  appears  in  a 
systematic  form,  is  not  always  what  holds  and  supports  the 
Church  ;  it  is  the  Spirit  that  bloweth  how  and  where  it  listeth, 
who  prepares  his  instruments  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  that 
Spirit,  who  often  appears  most  powerful  in  those  who  appear 
weak  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  will  not  do  to  forget  that 
the  power  of  faith,  as  it  lived  in  a  Luther,  has  often  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  quiet,  humble  sphere  of  activity,  and  has 
borne  witness  of  the  nature  of  the  evangelical  Spirit. 


XXIV. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  SPIRIT  IN  THE 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  DURING  THE  PAST 
AND  THE  PRESENT  CENTURIES. 

QUESNEL THE     APPELLANTS      AND     THE     CONVULSIONISTS 

THE  JESUITS   IN   PARAGUAY DISBANDING   OF    THE  ORDER 

GANGANELLI THE    ILLUMINATI JOSEPH    IL    AND     HIS 

REFORMS THE  FRENCH    REVOLUTION THE  THEOPHILAN- 

THROPISTS BUONAPARTE  AND    THE    PAPAL  AGREEMENT 

ST.    MARTIN    AND     CHATEAUBRIAND NAPOLEON's    TREAT- 
MENT OF  PIUS  VII. NEW  AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE  POPE 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BOURBONS RE-ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  THE  JESUITS LAMENNAIS GERMAN  CATHOLICISM  AND 

ITS  REPRESENTATIVES. — RELATION  OF  CATHOLICISM  TO  PRO- 
TESTANTISM AT  THE  MOST  RECENT  PERIOD GLANCES  INTO 

THE  FUTURE CONCLUSION. 

To  make  the  picture  complete  which  we  have  drawn  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  Protestantism  in  the  present  and  during 
the  past  century,  we  must  touch  in  outline  the  changes  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  order  to  show  how  tendencies  towards 
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a  reform  have  been  developing  witliin  it,  and  how  Protestantism 
has  exerted  power  even  in  that  Church.  Even  before  the 
last  century,  it  was  plain  that  since  the  great  Reformation 
there  have  not  been  lacking  in  the  Catholic  Church  efforts  to 
correct  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  her,  to  set  limits  to 
the  Papal  authority,  to  reform  the  cloister  life,  to  promote 
better  education  among  the  people,  to  make  the  services  of 
public  worship  more  conformable  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
society,  and  through  the  introduction  of  a  more  rigid  moral 
discipline,  to  recover  that  respect  for  the  Church  and  its 
institutions  which  has  been  in  great  measure  lost  through 
the  degeneracies  of  earlier  days.  With  this  tendency  was 
united  another,  viz.,  to  check  the  expansive  power  of  Protes- 
tantism, to  disallow  the  rise  of  free  thought  and  the  utter- 
ance of  reformatory  ideas  within  the  Catholic  Church,  to  put 
new  props  under  a  falling  hierarchy,  and,  whenever  possible, 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  true  believers.  But  during  the 
eighteenth  century  not  only  was  the  Papal  dignity  exposed 
to  many  and  severe  assaults,  but  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
who  had  before  been  all-powerful,  were  also  shorn  of  their  old 
strength.  Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  Jesuitism  struggling  fiercely  with  Jansenism, 
the  adherents  to  the  former  leaning  rather  to  the  Pope,  the 
adherents  of  the  latter  leaning  rather  to  the  reformers.  This 
controversy  acquired  new  vigour  at  the  appearance  of  a  devo- 
tional book  much  pi-ized  by  the  Jansenists.  This  was  the 
New  Testament  with  explanatory  notes  in  a  strongly  evan- 
gelical view,  and  thoroughly  favouring  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  instead  of  works.  The  author  of  this  work, 
Paschasius  Quesnel,  was  a  Jansenist,  driven  out  of  France,  and 
residing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Pope  then  ruling,  Clement 
XL,  put  a  hundred  and  one  passages  of  this  work  under 
the  ban,  stigmatising  them  as  heretical,  dangerous,  and  offen- 
sive to  pious  ears ;  and  yet  among  the  condemned  passages 
are  some  which  were  quoted  literally  not  only  from  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  from  the  Fathers,  and  particularly  from 
Saint  Augustine.  This  roused  the  French  clergy,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Noailles,  opposed  the  acceptance  of 
tlie  Papal  bull  of  condemnation.  Those  who  sided  with  the 
Cardinal  were  styled  Appellants.      They  had  a  long  struggle 
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with  the  court,  which  more  from  state  policy  than  from 
religious  principle  stood  by  the  Pope.  When  Louis  XV. 
ascended  the  throne,  the  adoption  of  the  Papal  bull  was 
earnestly  contended  against,  yet  it  in  the  end  gained  the  day. 
One  of  the  Appellants,  a  Parisian  deacon,  who  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  St.  Francis  of  Paris,  had  defended  himself  even  to 
death  for  the  sake  of  Jansenism,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Medard.  A  crowd  of  people  flocked  to 
his  grave,  at  which  miracles  began  to  occur,  and  many  sick 
persons  who  lay  down  upon  it  were  healed  at  once  of  severe 
diseases.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  the  Archbishop  of  Sens 
declared  that  the  miracles  were  false:  the  people  declared  that 
they  were  true.  Similar  occurrences  took  place  in  the  churches, 
until  the  king  was  obliged  to  close  them,  and  then  the  mani- 
festations were  confined  to  the  private  houses  of  the  Convul- 
sionists,  as  they  were  called.  After  a  while  the  aifair  died 
away  ;  and  as  Voltaire  said  later,  the  grave  of  St.  Francis  of 
Pai'is  became  the  grave  also  of  Jansenism. 

The  Jesuits  came  off  conquerors  from  this  field,  but  unex- 
pected difficulties  lay  in  their  path.  Though  they  were 
victorious  in  the  affairs  of  religious  faith,  yet  their  worldly 
power  was  soon  to  meet  a  determined  adversary.  On  the 
shores  of  Paraguay  and  Uraguay  in  South  America,  a  state 
had  been  openly  founded,  in  which  the  Jesuits  had  uncon- 
trolled sway.  All  the  avenues  of  approach  were  through 
fortifications  which  the  order  had  constructed.  But  when  a 
treaty,  concluded  between  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1750,  had 
given  a  part  of  Paraguay  to  the  latter  country,  the  savage 
natives  in  1753  denied  the  Portuguese  access  to  the  country. 
The  Jesuits  were  regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  act,  and  the 
Portuguese  minister  Carvalho,  Marquis  of  Pombal,  determined 
on  their  downfall.  A  murderous  attack  on  the  king:  of  Por- 
tugal  awakened  the  suspicion  that  this  order  was  accessory  to 
the  deed.  A  formal  charge  of  high  treason  was  preferred 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  third  of  September, 
1759,  they  were  driven  from  Portugal,  and  their  return  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  death.  The  order  had  received  a 
powerful  blow  which  passed  through  its  whole  ranks  like  an 
electrical  shock.  In  France  their  polity  was  subjected  to  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  the  body  was  disbanded  in  the 
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spring  of  1764.  Notwithstanding  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement 
XIII.,  declaring  the  sanctity  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  the  Jesuits 
were  speedily  driven  from  Spain  and  Naples  and  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Bourbons.  Indeed,  the  monarchs  of  this 
family  exerted  so  much  influence  over  the  successor  of  Cle- 
ment XIII.,  the  sceptical  Ganganelli,  Pope  Clement  XIV".,  as 
to  induce  him  to  issue  in  1773  the  famous  bull,  Dominus  a 
redempter  noster,  and  to  dissolve  the  order.  The  advent  of 
this  Pope  and  his  decisive  action  in  disbanding  the  Jesuits 
are  significant  facts  in  the  history  of  Catholic  Protestantism. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  upheaving  of  events  and  the 
general  ferment  of  those  times,  from  which  not  even  the 
Catholic  Church  remained  free,  affected  even  the  head  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  caused  the  name  of  a  pope  to  appear  on  the 
list  of  reformers. 

Antonio  Ganganelli  was  the  son  of  a  physician  :  he  had  been 
educated  as  a  Franciscan,  and  had  awakened  great  expecta- 
tions. Already  under  Benedict  XIV.  he  had  attained  to  much 
consideration,  Clement  XIII.  gave  him  the  cardinal's  hat,  and 
in  1700  he  saw  himself  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  after  the 
opponents  of  the  Jesuits  had  assured  themselves  of  his  co- 
operation. In  the  days  of  Gregory  VII.  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  papal  power  to  humiliate  all  worldly  potentates,  and  give 
them  a  place  at  his  feet,  but  Ganganelli  understood  the  temper 
of  his  times,  and  saw  that  his  first  care  must  be  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  kings  :  he  therefore  took  all  pains  to  re-estab- 
lish peace  where  it  was  disturbed ;  and  in  order  not  to  vex 
the  Protestants,  he  omitted  on  Green  Thursday  that  passage 
in  the  communion  service  condemning  heretics.  But  he  well 
knew  the  danger  of  breaking  up  the  Order  of  Jesuits  ;  in 
sio-ninw  the  bull  for  their  disbandincr  he  signed  his  own  death 
warrant,  for  soon  after  there  followed  a  numbness  of  his  limbs, 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  poison  of  Jesuits.  He  died  in 
1774. 

When  we  look  with  unprejudiced  eyes  at  the  efforts  of  the 
Portuguese  minister  and  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  to  overthrow 
the  Jesuits,  the  issue  may  seem  to  us  a  great  gain ;  but  our 
joy  would  have  been  less  alloyed,  had  those  efforts  been  less 
tyrannical  in  their  nature,  and  one  kind  of  despotism  not  been 
exchanged  for  another.      It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  variety 
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in  the  ideas  of  tolerance  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  Frederick  the  Great,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  great 
sceptical  movement  of  the  time,  gave  the  Jesuits  a  home  in 
Silesia  when  they  had  been  driven  from  all  Catholic  countries, 
and  that  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  granted  them  entrance  to 
Poland.  Yet  in  Catholic  countries,  especially  in  Bavaria,  the 
influence  of  the  Order  was  perpetuated,  mainly  by  those  who 
had  been  compelled  to  openly  abjure  their  ftiith,  but  who  were 
secretly  true  to  it,  and  all  the  more  dangerous.  But  Germany 
became  the  centre  of  the  struggle,  and,  as  it  had  been  for  Pro- 
testantism, the  ai'ena  of  the  strife. 

In  Germany  also  the  Jesuits  had  exercised  a  wide  influence : 
public  instruction  was  almost  completely  in  their  hands,  and 
German  courts,  like  that  of  Vienna  at  the  time  of  Maria 
Theresa,  those  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  Palatinate  in  special, 
were  wholly  in  their  control.  But  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  South  America,  the  day  began 
to  dawn  in  Germany,  first  in  matters  of  science  and  then  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  more  especially  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
German  Catholic  Church  and  its  clergy  to  Rome.  The  voices 
which  at  the  time  of  the  great  Reformation  were  raised  in 
favour  of  an  independence  of  Rome,  now  came  from  the  clergy 
itself.  A  prelate  of  high  rank,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  had, 
as  early  as  when  Clement  XIII.  sat  in  the  papal  chair  (1765), 
published  a  work  under  the  assumed  name  of  Justinus  Fe- 
bronius,  in  which  he  asserted  the  ancient  rights  of  the  bishop 
in  contrast  to  those  of  the  pope,  and  pleaded  for  a  return  of 
the  independent  German  Catholic  Church,  as  it  existed  before 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  a  work  which  the  friends  of  the  hier- 
archy and  the  Jesuits  most  of  all,  were  specially  bitter  against, 
and  whose  author  was  at  last  compelled  to  retract,  when  the 
influence  which  it  had  exerted  upon  the  whole  Catholic  world 
could  not  be  recalled.  And  in  the  other  departments  of  theo- 
logical science  there  were  constantly  manifested  the  proofs  of 
the  influence  of  the  sceptical  literature  of  Protestant  countries, 
great  as  was  the  demand  for  that  literature,  even  among  the 
Catholic  clergy. 

Some  sought  to  influence  the  youth  through  better  school 
books,  some  by  a  freer  method  of  study ;  and  some  of  the 
results  of  protestant  criticism  were  carried  from  Gottingen  to 

2  b 
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Mayence ;  but  efforts  were  made  at  once  to  correct  all  these 
■unfavourable  movements.  The  friends  of  scepticism  did  not 
dare  to  publicly  proclaim  themselves,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  to  them  but  to  work  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  their 
opponents,  and  to  found  an  Order  which,  in  its  administration 
and  economy,  should  have  much  in  common  with  the  Jesuits, 
while  it  should  secretly  be  in  entire  antagonism  with  them. 
This  was  the  noted  Order  of  llluminati,  whose  founder,  Adam 
Weishaupt,  a  professor  of  law  in  Ingolstadt,  had  been  a  protege 
of  the  Jesuits.  Into  the  dark  divisions  of  this  Order,  their 
relation  to  the  Freemasons  and  their  final  fate,  we  do  not  need 
to  enter.  We  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  strange  blend- 
ing of  scepticism  and  mysticism  in  those  times,  for  in  the 
same  epoch  when  some  were  shattering  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  others  were  testifying  to  miracles  in 
their  midst,  and  were  even  drawing  Protestants  into  their 
circles. 

Among  the  Catholics,  as  among  the  Protestants,  the  various 
grades  of  religionists  are  here  in  union,  there  in  direct  anta- 
gonism. Parallel  with  the  tendency  to  more  freedom  of 
thought  (not  so  marked  indeed  in  the  Romish  Church  as  in 
its  rival),  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  a  veiled  mysticism, 
similar  to  that  of  Claudius,  Stilling,  Lavater,  and  other  pro- 
testants  :  to  a  faith,  in  other  words,  which  appeals  to  the  pious 
feelings,  and  which,  resting  on  the  basis  of  an  inward  spiritu- 
ality, set  aside  a  dead  orthodoxy  with  just  as  httle  compunc- 
tion as  a  one-sided  infidelity.  As  an  example  of  this  tendency 
we  might  cite  the  noble  Michael  Sailei-,  the  friend  of  Lavater. 

Before  we  trace  these  developments  in  Catholicism  further, 
we  ought  to  speak  of  a  monarch,  who  was,  in  a  certain  sense, 
to  the  Catholic  Church  what  Frederick  the  Great  was  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  Joseph  Second  had  been  from  1765 
regent  with  his  mother  Maria  Theresa,  but  at  1780,  as  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  we  see  him  enter  with  eager  interest  into 
the  gTcat  sceptical  movements  of  his  country.  His  plan,  shared 
by  his  minister  Kaunitz,  was  to  render  the  German  Catholic 
Church  as  independent  of  Rome  as  possible,  and  to  establish 
an  enlightened  order  of  priesthood  within  this  independent 
Church,  which,  removed  from  Jesuitical  and  monkish  influ- 
ence, should  diffuse  a  reasonable  religion  among  the  people. 
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and  widen  the  culture  of  the  youtli.  To  accomplish  this,  he 
forbade  the  carrying  out  of  any  papal  orders  without  his  pre- 
vious assent  to  them,  broke  up  the  intimacy  between  the 
monks  and  foreigners  of  influence,  destroyed  many  cloisters, 
and  gave  their  revenues  to  parishes,  schools,  and  seminaries, 
which  were  established  according  to  his  ideas.  He  introduced 
many  measures  to  simplify  public  worship,  hymns  were  com- 
posed in  German,  and  Bibles  printed  in  the  same  tongue  and 
without  the  Komish  running  commentary.  In  vain  did  the 
Ai'chbishop  of  Vienna,  first  an  opponent  and  then  a  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  strive  to  induce  him  to  stop  in  his  course.  The 
pope,  Pius  Sixth,  whom  the  altered  times  did  not  permit  to 
summon  defected  princes  to  his  threshold,  was  compelled,  after 
all  letters  missive  had  failed,  to  take  the  extreme  step  of 
making  a  journey  himself  to  Vienna.  This  was  in  1782, 
Venerable  and  yet  noble  and  commanding  in  aspect,  eloquent, 
and  with  a  sweet  toned  voice,  he  was  complacent  enough  to 
suppose  that  he  could  make  some  impression  on  the  emperor. 
But  he  gained  nothing  more  than  a  very  respectful  treatment, 
and  the  certainty  that  although  he  had  made  an  imposing 
effect  upon  the  crowd  to  which  he  gave  his  blessing,  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  saving  a  single  one  of  the  cloisters  whose 
doom  had  been  written.  Still  we  must  confess  that  the  em- 
peror did  not  succeed  in  imposing  durability  on  his  reforms. 
We  have  not  the  space  to  enter  on  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  system  of  reformation  adopted  by  Joseph,  although  such 
a  review  would  disclose  ideas  at  the  foundation  not  unlike 
that  on  which  Luther  builded.  Yet  we  have  gone  far  enough 
already  to  draw  the  lesson,  that  there  was  altogether  too  much 
reform  attempted  on  a  mere  theory,  without  reference  to  the 
conditions  and  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  that  zeal  was 
most  truly  eflfective  when  joined  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
proper  moment  to  strike  a  blow. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  German  Catholic  church 
during  Joseph's  reign  was  the  conference  of  the  electors  and 
archbishops  of  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Salzburg,  at 
Ems  in  the  summer  of  1786,  having  as  its  object  the  bidding 
defiance  to  the  Romish  nuncio  at  Munich,  and  the  estabhsh- 
ing  of  the  German  bishoprics  on  a  basis  independent  of  Rome. 
But  the  work  which  they  began  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
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obstinacy  of  the  bishops,  who  more  willingly  obeyed  their 
distant  authority  than  that  so  near  them,  and  they  clung  the 
more  tenaciously  to  the  papal  chair. 

But  had  Joseph  the  Second  sought  in  vain  to  impose  a 
reform  upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  Revolution  which  now 
broke  out,  threatened  to  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  priest- 
hood and  the  hierarchy,  but  to  the  church  in  every  form. 
The  extreme  depression  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  property 
proclaimed  as  the  property  of  the  nation,  its  priests  compelled 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  citizens'  constitution,  or  to  flee  the 
land,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  papal  power,  are  hardly  to 
be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  those  extreme  revolutionary 
dogmas  which  came  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  terror.  And 
there  seems  to  be  a  visible  chain  of  events  in  the  course  of 
history,  in  that  the  very  nation  which  had  poured  out 
the  blood  of  the  Huguenots  as  water,  ostensibly  for  the 
Saviour's  sake,  now  sought  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  Christian- 
ity, even  to  the  reckoning  of  time,  and  that  priests  who  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  lent  their  hands  to  the  murder 
of  Protestants,  now  out  of  fear,  forswore  as  imposture  the 
very  faith  which  they  had  professed.  In  the  very  cemeteries 
where  they  had  professed  to  witness  miracles,  they  recorded 
Death  is  an  eternal  sleep ;  and  the  very  deification  of  reason 
became  a  theme  for  dramatic  blasphemy.  After  the  per- 
sonality of  God  had  been  flippantly  disowned,  the  National 
Convention,  at  the  instigation  of  Robespierre,  decreed  a  belief 
in  a  Supreme  existence,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  eighth  of  July  was  consecrated  as  a  national  festival, 
to  celebrate  the  honours  of  this  new  God,  and  was  kept  as 
only  Frenchmen  can.  The  only  trace  of  the  old  Catholic  faith 
to  be  seen  in  this  was  that  the  modern  religion  was  decreed 
by  law,  Robespierre  taking  the  place  of  the  Pope.  Very 
soon  in  1795,  universal  freedom  of  belief,  and  a  tolerance  of 
,  all  beliefs  was  granted,  and  it  was  seen  at  once  that  neither 
Christianity  nor  Catholicism  in  its  ancient  form  had  been 
di-iven  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  masses  pressed 
into  the  churches,  and  new  anxieties  arose  among  the  civil 
authorities,  lest  with  the  revival  of  love  of  the  old  faith,  there 
should  be  a  revival  of  a  desire  to  have  a  king  again.     Deism 
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too  began  to  seek  uniformity  in  tlie  expression  of  its  convic- 
tions.    Every  element  of  Christian  doctrine  liad  been  brought 
into  discredit  through  deistical  writings,  and  yet  men  could 
not  rid  themselves  of  a  belief  in  the  eternal.     A  new  religion 
must  be  organised,  and  a  service  must  be  -  instituted  for  the 
edification  of  the  educated  classes.     The  foundation  was  laid 
in  the  year  1796  by  five  gentlemen,  all  heads  of  families,  who 
designated  themselves     Theophilanthropists,  and  met   every 
week  for  prayer  and  moral  conversation,  and  singing  songs  to 
the  glory  of  God.     Soon  their  number  was  increased,  and  in 
1798  Reveillere  Lepaux  became  the  leader  of  the  organization. 
The   Directory   of  Paris  assigned   ten   churches  to  the  new 
order,  and  the  novel  method  of  worship  extended  itself  widely, 
as  far  even  as  the  provinces.     And  what  was  the   substance 
of  the  faith  of  tlie  Theophilanthropists  ?     Their  doctrine  was 
limited  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  as   an  exalted 
ruler  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     These 
two  lofty  conceptions  formed  the  staple  of  their  hymns  and 
their  harangues,  all   else  was  confined  to  a  dry  and  general 
morality,  whose  highest  goal  was  to  teach  how  to  be  useful 
to   one's   native    land.     A    simple    altar    on    which    flowers 
and  fruits  were  laid  in  their  season  as  thankofiterings,  and 
a    platform    for    the    speaker,  were  the    central    features   of 
the    place    of    worship.       The    walls    were    decorated    with 
inscriptions  like  the  following : — Children  obey  your  parents, 
and    honour    your    elders — Fathers    and    mothers    instruct 
your  children—  Husbands  and  wives  be  mutually  devoted  to 
each  other.     In  the  place  of  the  traditional  festivals  of  the 
Church  new  ones  were  ordained,  conformed  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year;  in  the  place  of  the  sacraments,  arbitrary  and  sentimental 
ceremonies,  and  so,  too,  at  the  birth  of  children,  at  the  taking 
in  of  new  members,  at  the  celebration  of  marriage,  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  children,  and  at  funerals.     It  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  absolutely  the  adoption  of  Christian  rites, 
although  they  were  first  robbed  of  their  old  significance.     But 
this,  instead  of  giving  new  value  to  the  novel  service,  imparted 
to  it  a  kind  of  unnaturalness  which  made  its  barrenness  the 
more  apparent,  and  showed  that  it  could  no  more  satisfy  the 
wants  of  men  for  any  length   of  time  than  distilled  water 
could  take  the  place  of  wine  in  suppl^dng  the  needs  of  an 
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empty  stomach.  The  real  activity  of  the  order  ceased  in  five 
years,  and  in  1802  tlieir  places  of  meeting  were  taken  away 
from  them.  With  Bonaparte's  Consulship  a  new  order  of 
things  in  French  Catholicism  supervened.  Men  were  con- 
vinced again,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  of  the  need  of 
certain  established  religious  dogmas  and  forms  for  the  people, 
and  so,  as  a  work  of  political  necessity,  a  compact  was  entered 
into  in  the  year  1801  between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  diplomatic  Consalvi.  And 
as  times  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  distress  have  always- 
drawn  some  souls  back  to  the  depth  of  religious  feeling,  so 
even  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  Catholic  mysticism 
throve  on  the  recollections  of  a  glorious  past,  and  in  the  per- 
son of  Saint  Martin  rose  from  its  ashes,  baptized  in  a  new 
glow  of  devotion.  The  writer  who  has  had  the  skill  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  reading  world  in  the  life  of  Zinzendorf, 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  has  preserved  for  us  some  remembrances 
of  these  modern  mystics,  as  well  as  of  his  relation  to  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon,  aunt  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  has  well 
characterized  this  manifestation  of  religiousness  as  "a bene- 
ficent flame,  which  in  humble  and  lowly  places  reveals  the 
biightest  gems."  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  like  all  the  purest  spiritual 
life  in  the  Catholic  Church,  really  half  Protestant,  although 
not  deserting  its  old  form,  and  putting  on  a  new  one."  Less 
deeply  than  St.  Martin  worked  Chateaubriand,  through  his 
work  entitled  "The  Genius  of  Christianity,"  an  apology  for 
the  old  romantic  Catholicism,  and  by  his  "  Attala,"  the  "  Mar- 
tyrs," and  other  writings,  in  which  the  glowing  style  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  clearness  and  the  thoroughness  of  his 
judgment.  But,  most  singularly,  the  effort  of  Chateaubriand 
to  commend  Christianity  on  the  esthetical  side  harmonizes 
strangely  with  the  efforts  of  German  Protestants  of  the  ro- 
mantic school. 

The  truce  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  did  not  last 
long.  Napoleon  did  indeed  go  so  far  in  order  to  sanction  his 
newly  assumed  imperatorial  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
as  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope  in  1804  ;  but  he  showed  how 
much  his  heart  was  in  the  matter  by  issuing,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  a  Catechism  for  the  youth  of  the  empire,  in 
which  he  accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in- 
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deed,  but  also  inserted  as  a  prime  dogma  of  the  true  faith, 
unhesitating  obedience  to  the  Emperor.  The  demand  of  this 
unconditional  obedience,  plunging  Pope  and  Emperor  into  old 
difficulties  once  more,  brought  around  new  developments. 
Political  legislation  continually  clashed  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Church,  and  not  in  one  or  two  points  mei'ely,  but  continu- 
ally, particularly  in  mattei^s  of  divorce  and  marriage,  and  the 
magnates  of  the  Church  saw  that  the  Emperor  was  continually 
hampering  and  narrowing  their  power.  When  Pius  was  on 
the  point  of  lending  his  hand  to  the  designs  of  France,  or 
Austria  and  England,  he  saw  himself  anew  treated  as  an  enemy. 
French  troops  took  possession  of  Rome  in  February  1808,  dis- 
banded the  College  of  Cardinals  and  the  Papal  army,  and  de- 
prived the  Pope  of  his  worldly  autliority.  The  latter  protest- 
ing, and  resorting  to  the  old  spiritual  weapon,  the  ban,  had 
t/O  learn  how  time  had  blunted  its  edge.  And  the  personal 
worth  of  the  Pope  stands  out  in  all  the  more  effective  light, 
in  that,  when  thousands  had  forsworn  allegiance  to  him,  he 
displayed  such  resignation  as  he  lay  in  his  prison  at  Savona, 
as  to  draw  from  his  conqueror  the  confession  that  he  was  "  a 
really  excellent  man,  and  an  angel  of  goodness."  Yet  Napoleon 
sought  in  vain  to  establish  a  National  Church  independent  of 
Rome,  whose  central  point  should  be  Paris,  and  to  impose  his 
own  libei-alism  upon  S^min.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Spanish 
clergy  rose  like  a  wall  against  his  designs,  and  the  convocation 
of  French,  Italian,  and  German  bishops,  held  in  1811,  was 
without  effect.  Once  more,  and  still  unfortunately,  Napoleon 
sought  to  make  peace  with  the  Pope  :  on  the  2  Bd  of  January, 
1813,  the  Agreement  of  Fontainebleau  was  entered  into,  in 
which  the  light  of  appointing  bishops  was  taken  from  the 
Pope,  but  nothing  was  said  as  to  his  temporal  rule.  This 
mutual  agreement  was  issued  on  an  edict  of  the  Emperor ; 
and  full  of  dismay  and  forebodings  Pius  returned  to  Rome,  yet 
he  outhved  the  triumph  o^  seeing  its  great  adversary,  attacked 
on  every  side,  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Napoleon's  downfall  followed.  The  Catholic  Church 
saw  in  that  event  as  much  hope  of  its  own  resurrection  as  the 
Protestant  Church  did  of  its.  The  Restoration  (under  Louis 
XVIII)  re-established  the  papal  power,  and  again  made  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  the  national  faith  of  France.      Even 
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the  Jesuits  were  restored  to  power,  and  pressed  back  into  the 
countries  whence  they  had  been  banished.  As  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Germany,  hand  in  hand  with  a  newly 
awakened  spiiitual  Hfe  appeared  also  a  subtle  hypocrisy,  and 
a  hard  spirit  of  intolerance,  not  to  say  persecution,  so  in  the 
Catholic  Church  there  arose  a  priestly  spirit  which  aimed 
rather  at  the  acquisition  of  worldly  power  than  of  adding  to 
God's  glory.  On  the  other  hand  the  prevailing  liberalism 
misunderstood  and  neglected  the  deeper  needs  of  the  soul 
and  the  true  moral  wants  of  the  nation.  And  so  France, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  Reformation,  became, 
after  the  bloody  days  of  the  Revolution,  a  kind  of  ferry-boat, 
playing  between  the  shores  of  unbelief  and  superstition,  and 
few  wise  enough  to  hold  the  laidder.  Why  should  I  dwell 
longer  on  the  strife  ?  The  well-remembered  July  days  of 
1830  dashed  anew  to  the  ground  the  hopes  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  it  needed  a  Lamennais  to  reconstruct,  in  the  "  Words  of  a 
Believer,"  a  political  system  which  should  offer  a  truce  even 
to  speculative  unbelief.  Some  striking  religious  phenomena, 
like  the  appearance  of  Lacordaire,  the  eminent  preacher  of  the 
Atonement,  and  that  of  the  elegant  Abbe  Chatel,  drew  the 
curiosit}^  of  Paris,  as  did  more  worldly  things.  St.  Simonism 
could  no  better  sustain  itself  than  its  older  brother  Theophilan- 
thropism,  although  it  strove  to  live  again  in  its  own  child, 
Communism,  and  to  introduce  itself  as  a  new  Gospel,  and  to 
dijffuse  the  choicest  blessings  among  humanity. 

Still  nearer  to  the  subject  of  our  present  thought  lies  the 
fate  of  German  Catholicism  in  the  latest  times.  Here  a^ain 
we  reach  solid  ground,  for  a  far  more  intimate  action  and 
reaction  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  displays  itself 
with  the  Germans  than  with  the  French.  The  o-eneral 
advanced  state  of  learning  with  the  former  is  an  admirable 
preparative  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  doctrinal  differ- 
ences. Even  opponents,  and  decisive  opponents,  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  science,  and  come  to  a  mutual  understand- 
ing in  it  by  appealing  to  its  general  principles.  I  affirm  with 
confidence  that  a  learned  German  Catholic  can  sooner  come 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  points  of  religious  belief  of  a 
German  Protestant,  and  vice  versa,  than  a  German  Protestant 
can  with   a   French   or  English    brother  of  his   own  faith. 
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German  Catholics  and  German  Protestants  have  imbibed 
philosophy  at  the  same  breasts,  while  each  has  converted  it 
into  uses  quite  different  from  the  other.  The  Catholic  theo- 
logy of  Germany  has  run  through  the  same  course  of  develop- 
ment with  the  Protestant.  Side  by  side  in  both,  by  a  cold 
and  negative  rationalism  has  been  a  spiritual  minded  mysti- 
cism ;  in.  both  the  critical  method,  idealism  and  pantheism 
have  had  their  adherents.  The  same  terminology,  the  same 
speculative  and  dialectical  studies,  the  same  extent  of  research 
we  find  in  those  who  are  interpreting  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  we  find  among  Protestants  in  tracing 
the  harmony  of  Scripture.  Biblic?i  criticism  too,  and  the 
study  of  ancient  manners  and  customs,  first  awakened  at  the 
great  Reformation,  were  largely  prosecuted  among  Catholic 
schools,  and  the  Protestant  received  instruction  from  the 
lips  of  Hug  and  Jahn,  of  Mohler  and  Frantz  Baader,  while 
the  Catholic  learned  of  Schleiermacher,  of  Lucke  and  Neander. 
There  was  some  crossing  of  swords,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  not 
a  mere  affair  of  fencing,  science  was  advanced,  and  although 
some  passion  entered  of  course,  yet  mutual  regard  was  en- 
gendered, and  the  fire  of  the  older  polemics  was  quenched. 

But  when  we  institute  a  comparison  of  the  relations  which 
now  exist  between  the  leading  spirits  of  both  confessions, 
and  those  which  existed  in  the  era  of  good  feeling,  the  age 
of  Lavater  and  of  Sailer,  we  have  to  meet  and  answer  this 
question  :  Shall  we  regret  this  change  or  felicitate  ourselves 
upon  it?  I  think  we  must  do  both.  A  blind  jealousy  is 
always  to  be  regretted,  alike  on  Protestant  and  on  Catholic 
soil ;  and  equally  pitiable  is  that  dazzhng  illusion,  which 
under  the  pretence  of  calling  God  the  eternal  judge,  masks 
worldly  desires  and  selfish  aims  with  spiritual  zeal  or  a 
specious  liberality  ;  and  so  far  as  we  see  these  things,  the 
change  is  to  be  regretted.  But  we  must  also  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  altered  conditions  of  the  relations  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  consideration  of  the  increased 
weight  which  fixed  religious  convictions  have  in  the  polity  of 
states,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  individual  character. 
The  more  complete  the  renunciation  of  religion  by  the  popular 
mind,  the  more  welcome  will  be  every  expression  of  pious 
feeling,  provided  only  that  it  be  sincere ;  yes,  welcome  will  it 
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be,  even  with  those  sharp  and  rough  edges,  which  keep  it 
from  melting  into  effeminacy ;  and  yet,  much  as  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  could  combine  in  all 
those  efforts  which  look  to  the  general  good  of  men,  we  have 
to  confess  that  such  a  combination  is  not  to  be  easily  effected. 
But  even  without  such  a  combination  much  can  be  gained,  if 
the  Catholic  Christian  and  the  Protestant  Christian,  each 
from  their  own  stand-point,  unite  in  their  opposition  to  Anti- 
Christ,  even  at  the  peril  of  being  charged  with  forming  an 
alliance  between  Jesuitism  and  Pietism,  between  ultramon- 
tane and  methodistical  severity.  These  names  are  not  to  be 
feared  above  all  things,  for  they  have  covered  all  varieties  of 
Christian  attainment  and  experience.  We  do  not  deny  that 
there  may  be  extreme  views  in  both  parties,  and  these  ex- 
treme views  may  come  into  hostile  collison.  But  as  we  in 
the  Protestant  fold  have  to  distinguish  between  what  is  merely 
a  negative  denying  and  a  positive  upholding  of  supposed 
trutlis,  between  a  fidse  and  a  real  orthodoxy,  between  sincere 
piety  and  its  caricature,  so  must  we  distinguish  between  the 
severity  of  ultramontanism,  and  the  Catholicism  of  Sailer  and 
Wiffenberg,  between  the  theology  of  Mohler  and  Hirscher, 
and  the  theology  of  the  cloisters  and  of  the  Jesuits.  Only 
let  Catholicism  cease  talking  of  its  unity.  For  where  is  its 
boasted  unity  ?  We  wish  indeed  that  the  Catholic  church 
may  be  delivered  still  from  the  evil  of  perfect  unity,  for  the 
mere  semblance  of  unity  is  nothing.  Just  as  soon  as  spiritual 
life  manifests  itself,  it  takes  various  forms  to  express  itself, 
and  that  variety  which  we  now  detect  in  the  Romish  church 
is  the  very  means  of  preserving  it  from  stagnation  and  ruin. 
Whether  Catholicism  will  ever  be  able  to  exist  without  a 
Pope,  and  direct  dependence  upon  him,  whether  the  marriage 
of  its  clergy  and  the  celebrating  mass  in  the  vernacular  can  be 
united  with  the  other  dogmas  and  sacramental  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  without  shattering  the  latter ;  whether  we  shall 
ever  see  a  German  Catholic  Church,  a  Swiss  Catholic  Church, 
a  French  Catholic  Church,  are  questions  which  we  dare  not 
try  to  answer.  We  do  not  even  know  the  destinies  of  our 
Protestant  Church.  But  we  may  venture  upon  the  assertion 
that  the  Catholic  Church  must  no  more  necessarily  begin  its 
reformation  at  the  same  point  where  w^e  began  in  the  sixteenth 
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century,  and  traverse  the  same  course  which  we  have  traversed 
than  that  we  must  necessarily  be  swallowed  up  by  Catholicism, 
or  willingly  go  back  to  it  again.     We  do  not  forget  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  whether  it  confesses  it  or  not,  had  a  share 
in  the  great  Reformation,  and  that  Protestantism  has  largely 
helped  to  purify  her  ;  nor  do  we  deny  nor  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge   publicly    that   we   have  not   gone  to  the  end  of  our 
Protestantism,  and  have  many  fields  yet  to  struggle  through, 
where  the  experiences  of  our  sister  church  will  doubtless  do 
us  service.    It  would  be  a  very  mechanical  view  if  we  supposed 
that  there  were  only  two  ways  of  coming  to  the  goal,  that 
the  Catholic  church  must  become  Protestant,  or  the  Protestant 
church  Catholic,  one  absorbing  the  other.     Far  otherwise  will 
it  be.     The  issue  will  be  much  more  simple  than  this.     Two 
powers  are  given   to  us  both,   the  Church  and  the  Gospel. 
Through  the  Gospel  the  Church  is  founded,  and  through  the 
Church   shall  the   Gospel  be   preserved,   spread  abroad,  and 
expand  into  new  life.      But  history  has  taught  us  that  under 
a   Church   of  wide  and  encroaching  power,  the  Gospel  has 
been  more  and  more  tampered  with  and  put  out  of  sight,  and 
subjected  to  Romish  tyrannj-.     The  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  restored  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity,  so  far 
as  was  allowed  of  God ;  but  one  Church  had  no  share  in  that 
Reformation,  and  yet   there  are  many  who  ask,  where  is  the 
true  Evano-elical  Church  ?     Where  its  established  statutes  and 
forms  ?     Where  its  visible  barriers  ?     Where  its  constitution, 
its  unity  ?     It  is  true   we   cannot  point   to   any  completed 
church,  scarcely  to  the  outline  of  such  a  one.     But  shall  we 
expect  from   without  what  we  ought  only  to  expect  from 
within  ?     We  desire  an  Evangeliccd  Church,  and  nothing  can 
further  our  wish  more  than  what  flows  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  joyful  message  of  Jesus  and  the  free  grace  of 
God.     To  all  that  is  not  born  of  the  Gospel  we  remain  un- 
changeably Protestant,  however  proudly  it  may  lay  claim   to 
the  Catholic  name.      But  inasmuch   as  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
proclaimed  to   all  creatures,  we   also   belong  to  the  Catholic 
church,  that  is,  the  fellowship  of  saints.      If  the  church,  which 
has  thus  far  called  itself  exclusively  the  Catholic  church,  wiU 
let  the  word  "  Roman  "  drop,  will  ask  no  longer  what  does 
Rome  teach,  but  will  return  to  the  Gospel  ground  and  renew 
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itself  on  this  ground  ;  it  need  not  traverse  in  a  long  and 
painful  circuit  the  waste  places  of  our  older  protestant  theology, 
in  order  to  become  a  true  veformed  church.  God  will  shorten 
the  way  for  it,  and  then  can  we  enter,  if  we  wish,  that 
thoroughly  purified  mansion,  from  which  the  popish  leaven 
has  been  wholly  cast  out. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  Protestant  Church  will  hold 
fast  to  the  one  only  ground  which  is  laid  do^vn— will,  with 
the  needful  care  for  the  negative  and  critical  elements,  also 
cherish  a  positive  faith,  one  which  is  not  one-sided  through 
mere  knowledge,   but  which  is  strong  in  the  formation   of 
active  Christian  character,  in  its  energetic  working,  and  in 
the  union  of  faith  and  love,  then,  out  of  these  shapeless  ele- 
ments as  they  now  are,  God  will  create  a  body  which  shall 
correspond  to  the  spirit  which  dwells  in  our  Protestantism, 
and  the  invisible  Church  will  then  find  more  fit  and  noble 
expression  than  ever.     In  one  word,  the  more  evangelical  the 
Catholic  Church  becomes,  and  the  more  church-like  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  becomes,  the  nearer  will  both  come,  only  in  a 
change  of  paths,  to  the  common  goal  of  perfection.      But  how 
will  this  be  done  ?     Will  and  can  the  Catholic  Church,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  ever  cease  to  be  Roman  Catholic  ?    Will  it  ever 
give  the  Bible  freely  to  the  people?     On  the  other  hand,  has 
the  Protestant  Church  gi'ound  for  an  expectation  of  a  speedy 
and  happy  formation  anew,  and  including  what  is  now  be- 
yond its  pale  ?     These  are  questions  which  we  can  ask   but 
cannot  answer.     We  will  not  absolutely  affirm  nor  deny  in 
these  matters,  least  of  all  will  we  expect  to  compel  the  de- 
velopments of  the  future  to  follow  our  bidding,  or  be  con- 
trolled by  our  might.      Who  can  conjecture,  without  plung- 
ing into  millennarial  dreams,  whether  a  truly  evangelical  Catho- 
lic Church  and  a  thoroughly  organized  Protestant  Church  will 
ever  be  united  and  form  the  world's  great  Church,  and  be 
indeed  one  fold  and  one  shepherd?     Sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  God's  plan  to  allow  both  churches  to  mature  side  by  side, 
not  as  if  one  were  true  wheat  and  the  other  nothing  but 
weeds,  but  both   guarding  lest  weeds   spring  up  within  it, 
whether  they  come  up  of  themselves,  or  are  transferred  from 
the  neighbouring  garden.      Only  let  false  zeal  be  just  as  far 
removed  as  false  liberality  and  indifference.      Never  was  more 
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need  of  keeping  strict  watch  upon  the  movements  of  our  op- 
ponents than  now.  But  mere  heat,  the  fierce  polemics  of 
older  timeSj  will  not  accomplish  our  end,  still  less  the  imita- 
tion of  what  we  condemn  in  our  adversaries.  We  will  have 
no  Protestant  pope  and  no  Protestant  Jesuits,  even  if  by 
means  of  these  we  could  be  freed  of  the  Romish  ones.  Evan- 
gelical Protestants  we  will  remain,  fast  grounded  on  the  word 
which  Jesus  and  His  apostles  have  given  to  us  as  our  ever- 
b-sting  and  living  basis,  but  free  also  from  all  human  autho- 
rity. So  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  will  maintain  peace  with  all 
men,  will  seek  no  strife,  but  we  will  not  go  out  of  the  way  in 
which  fealty  to  our  Master  leads  us ;  and  we  will  always  hold 
ourselves  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  for  the  faith 
that  is  within  us.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  wholly  deserted  the  old  church.  We  Avill  on  the 
other  hand  rejoice  in  the  goodness  which  secretly  ripens  in 
it  yet,  and  which,  if  not  through  Rome,  in  spite  of  Rome, 
finds  expression.  How  far  this  has  been  done,  they  can 
better  determine  than  we,  who  stand  in  external  relations 
with  that  Church.  But  without  wishing  to  deny  to  others 
the  satisfaction  in  which  they  find  their  joy  and  pride,  we 
must  still  thankfully  confess  that  we  have  abundant  reason  to 
see  the  hand  of  God  resting  in  blessing  on  our  evangelical 
Church. 

So  we  will  not  see  any  sadness  in  these  times.  Sad  though 
they  may  seem  to  some,  it  was  darker  in  the  days  of  the 
thirty  years'  war  in  Germany,  in  the  days  of  Charles  First  in 
England,  far  darker  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Through  all  these  troublous  epochs  Protestantism  has  lived, 
and  has  raised  its  head  in  triumph  above  the  crumbling  form 
of  fallen  superstition.  So  far  from  again  imposing  upon  itself 
the  yoke  of  Rome,  it  has  given  new  life  and  impulse  to 
Catholicism  ;  and  if  a  new  papacy  has  striven  to  rise  within 
its  pale,  it  has  been  able  to  hold  itself  free  from  bondage. 
Though  it  sprang  from  a  great  Reformation,  it  has  held  itself 
aloof  from  all  Revolution,  has  given  to  God  what  is  God's, 
and  to  Csesar  what  is  Csesar's ;  has  cherished  the  state  and 
the  family  as  institutions  divinely  ordered,  and  has  sought  to 
find  in  both  the  central  meaning,  and  to  always  hold  it  in 
view.     It  has  kept  itself  free  from  despotism  of  all  shades. 
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from  the  tyranny  alike  of  Jesuits  and  of  demagogues.  Wher- 
ever it  has  wandered  from  its  true  path,  God  has  graciously 
led  it  back  through  the  way  of  salutary  discipline,  and  its 
history  is  faithfully  recorded  in  order  that  we  might  be 
warned,  and  taught,  and  encouraged,  and  quickened  according 
to  our  needs.  And  may  God  grant  to  it  a  yet  grander  and 
more  prosperous  destiny ! 
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As  Hagenbach  gives  no  account  of  Schelling's  life,  we  append 
a  short  sketcli  of  it  here,  for  the  material  of  which  we  are 
partly  indebted  to  the  history  of  German  literature  by  Hemy 
Kurtz,  partly  to  Schwegier  and  other  sources. 

Frederic  William  Schelling  was  born  at  Leonberg,  Wur- 
temberg,  January  27,  1775.  His  mind  having  developed 
unusually  early  he  entered  the  university  of  Tubingen  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  philology  and 
mythology,  especially  to  Kant's  philosophy.  He  spent  a  short 
time  in  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  then  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena.  While  student  he  was  on  friendly  relations 
with  Hoelderlin  and  Hegel.  With  the  latter  he  afterwards 
canied  on  a  friendly  correspondence.  The  letters  of  Hegel 
to  Schelling  indicate  that  a  warm  attachment  existed  between 
them,  and  that  they  felt  themselves  united  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  Schelling  had  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  being  attracted  by  the  charming  lectures  of 
Fichte  in  Jena,  he  tm-ned  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
became  a  disciple  and  co-labourer  of  Fichte.  As  early  as  1798 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1800  professor  in 
ordinary,  as  successor  of  Fichte,  who  had  removed  from  Jena. 
The  idealism  of  Fichte  could  not,  however,  satisfy  him  long, 
and  he  -soon  struck  out  a  new  course.  Hegel,  who  had  been 
a  warm  friend  of  Schelling's,  now  became  an  enthusiastic 
admirer,  adopted  his  system,  and  in  connection  with  him  pub- 
lished the  ''Critical  Journal  of  Philosophy"  at  Jena.  In  1803 
Schelling  accepted  a  call  to  Wurzberg,  as  professor  of  philo- 
sophy.     In   1807   he  went  to   Munich   as   member  of  the 
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newly  established  academy  of  sciences.  In  1808  he  received 
the  appointment  of  secretary-general  in  the  academy  of  the 
plastic  arts  and  was  ennobled.  A  quarrel  with  the  president 
occasioned  his  leaving  Munich.  He  went  to  Erlangen, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  An  effort  being 
made  to  render  the  newly  founded  (1 807)  university  of 
Munich  distinguished  by  calling  eminent  men  as  professors, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  with  the  title  of 
privy  aulic-counsellor ;  and  soon  he  became  privy  counsellor, 
superior  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  conservator  of  scien- 
tific collections.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1841,  where  he  had 
been  created  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  delivered 
lectures  in  the  university,  chiefly  on  "  Philosophy  and  Mytho- 
logy" and  "  Revelation."  He  died  August  20,  1854,  at  Ragaz 
in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  to  the  bath  of  which 
place  he  had  gone  to  recover  his  failing  health. 

He  became  an  author  when  quite  young,  first  in  1792 
at  the  time  of  his  promotion,  when,  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  gave  an  interesting  philosophi- 
cal interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall.  He  pub- 
lished no  large  works  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and 
the  publication  of  his  later  works  commenced  after  his  death. 
They  are  not,  however,  all  published  yet. 

Of  the  spirit  manifested  by  Schelling  towards  his  opponents, 
Kurtz  says  :  "  His  system,  which  his  friend  Hegel  adopted, 
met  with  much  opposition.  He  was  accused  of  irreligion  and 
pantheism ;  he  defended  himself  in  the  '  Critical  Journal  of 
Philosophy,'  often  in  an  unworthy,  insulting  manner,  since  he 
generally,  instead  of  simply  refuting  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  with  haughty  presumption  declared  that  they  were 
not  capable  of  following  his  speculations.  After  he  had  been 
silent  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  time  Hegel  had 
made  a  new  system  which  placed  all  others  in  the  background, 
Schelline:,  in  a  translation  of  Cousin's  work  on  French  and 
German  philosophy,  expressed  himself,  in  his  insolent  way, 
with  contempt,  in  reference  to  Hegel,  whom  he  never  dared 
attack  openly  during  his  life." 

In  the  sketch  given  by  Hagenbach,  the  later  philosophy  of 
Schelling  is  not  at  all  taken  into  the  account,  and  hence  he 
does  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  entire  system  of 
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Schelling  in  its  relation  to  Christianity.  To  do  this  is  a  very 
difficult  task,  for  this  system  contains  such  various  elements — 
the  abstract  philosophical,  the  deep  mystical,  the  romantic  and 
poetical,  the  idealistic  and  natural.  We  can  take  no  one 
fundamental  principle  of  this  philosophy  by  which  to  judge  of 
its  relation  to  Christianity — can  find  no  thread  which  runs 
through  the  system  to  which  all  the  parts  are  connected,  and 
which  followed  will  lead  us  directly  to  Christianity  or  away 
from  it;  but  as  Schwegler  remarks:  "This  system  is  not  a 
closed,  complete  one,  to  which  his  separate  wi'itings  are  related 
as  fragments ;  but  it  is  really  like  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a 
history  of  development,  a  series  of  grades  of  culture  through 
which  the  philosopher  himself  passed.  Instead  of  elaborating 
the  several  sciences  systematically  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
principle,  Schelling  always  commenced  at  the  beginning,  try- 
ing new  foundations,  new  standpoints,  mostly  (like  Plato) 
starting  from  other  philosophies  {FicJite,  Spinoza,  Neo-Platon- 
ism,  Leibnitz,  Jacob  Boehm,  Gnosticism),  which  he  sought  to 
weave  into  his  system  in  their  order."  '  Owing  to  this  fact 
Schelling  s  philosophy  is  divided  into  five  periods  by  Schwegler. 
First  period  :  Schelling  proceeds  from  Fichte.  Second  period  : 
Standpoint  of  distinguishing  between  the  philosophy  of  nature 
and  of  mind.  Third  period  :  The  period  of  Spinozism,  or  the 
indifference  of  the  ideal  and  the  real.  Fourth  period  :  Mysti- 
cal turn  of  Schelling's  philosophy,  it  connects  itself  with  Neo- 
platonism.  Fifth  period  :  Attempts  at  a  Theogony  and  Cos- 
mogony, according  to  Jacob  Boehm. 

Of  this  last  period  Schwegler  himself  says,  a  judgment 
cannot  be  formed  fully  as  yet — that  must  be  left  to  the  future, 
when  all  Schelling's  works  shall  have  been  published,  and 
when  the  world  has  had  time  to  examine  and  criticise. 

Of  Schelling's  "  Positive  Philosophy  of  Revelation  "  Henry 
Kurz  says:  "Nearly  all  opinions  agreed  that  the  new  philo- 
sophy did  not  meet  the  great  expectations  that  had  been 
excited;  and  that  this,  like  his  former  sj'stem,  was  in  fact 
only  a  play  of  the  fancy,  that  it  lacked  internal  connection 
and  arguments,  and  Schelling,  instead  of  proving  his  propo- 
sitions, advanced  them  with  a  certain  arrogance  as  the  words 
of  a  prophet,  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  accepted 
unconditionally  as  true." 

2  0 
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Hagenbacli's  account  of  Hegel  is  so  brief  that  it  will  not 
be  ill-timed  to  append  the  following  abstract  of  his  life  from 
his  biography  by  Rosenkranz  : — 

"  George  William  Frederic  Hegel  was  born  in  Stuttgart,' 
August  27th,  1770.  Having  prepared  himself  well  in  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Tubingen  in  his  eighteenth  year,  to  study  theology,  with 
which  he  soon  connected  philosophy.  He  excited  no  par- 
ticular attention  while  a  student.  He  passed  the  candidate's 
examination  in  1793,  .after  which  he  became  tutor  in  Berne, 
then  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where  he  remained  till  1800. 
During  tliis  time  he  continued  his  studies  with  restless  zeal. 
His  mind  was  at  first  occupied  with  theological  investigations, 
later  chiefly  with  history  and  politics,  and  during  the  last 
years  of  this  period  he  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  determined  to  devote  his 
life.  He  now  went  to  Jena  to  fit  himself  for  the  office  of 
teaching,  and  adopted  and  defended  the  system  of  Schelling, 
with  whom  he  had  already  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
in  Tiibingen.  From  Schelling's  standpoint  he  wrote  his  first 
small  work  on  '  The  difference  between  Fichte's  and  Schel- 
ling's System  of  Philosophy,'  in  1801,  and  assisted  Schelling 
in  editing  the  'Critical  Journal  of  Philosophy,'  1802-3.  He 
at  first  received  but  little  encouragement  as  academic  teacher, 
he  was,  however,  made  professor  in  ]  805.  But  this  position 
was  only  occupied  a  very  short  time,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  political  matters.  'Amid  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Jena,'  Schwegler  says,  '  he  completed 
the  "  Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes,"  his  first  large  and  inde- 
pendent masterpiece,  the  crown  of  his  labours  in  Jena.' 
From  Jena  he  went  to  Bamberg,  in  1806,  where  he  edited 
for  two  years  the  '  Franconian  Mercury,'  which  he  conducted 
in  the  spirit  and  for  the  interest  of  the  government  of  Napo- 
leon. He  went  to  Nurnberg  as  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  in 
the  autumn  of  1808.  He  wrote  his  Logic  1812-16.  In 
1816   he    became    Professor    of    Philosophy    in    Heidelberg, 
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and  there  published  his  '  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical 
Sciences'  in  1817.  He  received  a  call  to  Berlin  in  1818,  to 
fill  the  place  of  Fichte,  vacant  since  his  death,  with  which 
period  his  gi-eat  fame  and  extensive  activity  may  properly  be 
said  to  commence.  For  much  of  his  influence  he  was 
indebted  to  the  encouragement  he  received  from  the  govern- 
ment, which  thought  it  found  a  powerful  support  in  his 
system.  He  preferred  the  society  of  simple,  unpretending 
persons,  and  did  not  attempt  to  shine  in  social  circles.  He 
did  not,  like  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries — Bruno,  Campanella,  Des  Cartes, 
Spinoza,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Locke,  Hume,  and 
Kant — devote  himself  to  celibacy,  but  rather  followed  the 
example  of  Fichte.  He  was  married  on  the  1 6  th  of  Septem- 
ber 1811,  to  Mary  von  Tucher,  'of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  families  of  Nurnberg,  whose  beauty,  unusual 
intellectual  attainments,  and  amiability,'  gained  the  affections 
of  Hegel.  The  verses  he  sent  her  about  the  tin\e  of  their 
engagement  are  so  tender,  so  affectionate,  that  you  would 
scarcely  suspect  that  their  author  was  the  profound  philo- 
sopher at  the  age  of  forty.  To  give  a  nearer  insight  into  the 
state  of  his  mind  at  that  time,  I  will  quote  part  of  a  letter 
written  shortly  before  his  marriage  to  the  lady  (the  letter  is 
given  by  Rosenkranz)  :  '  Marriage  is  essentially  a  religious 
bond ;  love  has  necessarily  for  its  supplement  a  higher 
element  than  simply  what  it  is  in  itself  What  is  called 
"  satisfaction,"  and  "  being  quite  happy,"  can  only  be  attained 
by  religion  and  the  feeling  of  duty.'  Hegel  was  so  happy  in 
his  marriage  that  he  wrote  to  Niethammer :  '  When  a  man 

o 

has  found  an  occupation  and  a  wife  he  loves,  then  he  is  pro- 
perly done  with  this  life.'  He  had  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Immanuel.  Being  suddenly  attacked  by  cholera,  he  died  in 
Berlin,  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  November  14th,  ]831, 
at  5  J  P.  M." 

That- Hegel's  views,  even  when  only  twenty-five,  were  not 
so  very  orthodox,  may  be  seen  from  an  extract  fi'om  a  letter 
to  Schelling,  written  in  1795.  Speaking  of  an  essay  of  the 
latter  he  says  :  "  I  have  found  in  it  a  confirmation  of  a  sus- 
picion long  cherished,  that,  for  us  and  humanity,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  honourable  if  any  one,  be  it  which  it 
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may,  of  the  heresies  condemned  by  councils  and  decrees,  had 
become  the  public  system  of  faith,  than  that  the  orthodox 
system  should  have  retained  the  supremacy." 

However  much  Hegel  himself  may  have  been  charged  with 
Pantheism,  and  however  much  this  may  have  been  drawn 
from  his  philosophy,  it  is  evident  that  he  himself  thought 
quite  dijfferently  in  reference  to  his  system.  That  he  actually 
believed  his  philosophy  agreed  with  Christianity,  may  be  seen 
from  some  of  his  own  expressions,  and  is  also  advocated  by 
some  of  his  followers.  In  a  review  of  some  remarks  of  Dr. 
Tholuck,  Hegel  attempted  to  show^  that  the  former  was  not 
so  very  far  removed  from  the  advocates  of  Enlightenment, 
from  the  view  he  took  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  hence 
it  was  said  that  Hegel  wanted  to  be  more  orthodox  than  Dr. 
Tholuck.  The  great  value  which  Hegel  placed  in  knowledge 
made  it  quite  natural  that  he  should  oppose  the  theology  of 
feeling,  and  especially  that  form  of  feeling  which  Schleier- 
macher  advocated — the  feeling  of  dependence, — but  this 
argues  nothing  against  his  Christianity. 

In  1829,  "Aphorisms"  appeared,  by  C.  F.  Goeschel,  in 
which  the  author,  after  showing  that  Jacobi's  philosophy  did 
not  agree  with  Christianity,  as  many  supposed,  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  speculative  philosophy,  even  that  which  was 
decried  as  atheistical,  really  agreed  with  Christianity,  in  which 
Hegel's  philosophy  was  included.  Hegel,  as  his  biographer 
says,  showed  in  a  lengthy  notice  of  the  work  that  he  con- 
sidered it  quite  an  honour  that  his  philosophy  had  thus  been 
proved  Christian.  To  many  this  appeared  strange,  thinking 
that  Hegel's  system  was  far  removed  from  Christianity. 
"But  to  us," says  the  biographer,  "who  have  learned  to  know 
Hegel's  relation  to  theology  from  the  beginning,  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  Hegel  was  convinced  that 
in  his  speculation  he  was  not  only  not  in  contradiction  to  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  rather  in  unison  with  it." 

Speaking  of  Hegel's  "  proof  of  the  existence  of  God," 
Rosenkranz  says  :  "  This  work  is  very  valuable  in  reference 
to  Hegel's  religious  convictions,  because  through  it  can  be 
decided  most  unequivocally  that  he  accepted  a  personal  God." 
And  in  another  place  he  says  :  "  He  (Hegel)  declared  himself 
most  decidedly  and  in  very  plain  words  for  personality,  free- 
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dom,  and  immortality.  He  acknowledged  that  Jacobi  was 
quite  right  in  regarding  the  Absolute  as  spirit,  as  personal. 
.  .  .  .  Hegel  says :  '  God  is  not  a  dead,  but  a  living 
God.'" 

Of  the  Christian  character  of  this  philosophy  Rosenkranz 
says,  in  the  introduction  to  the  life  of  Hegel :  "  The  Hegelian 
philosophy,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  is  essentially 
Protestant.  The  philosophy  itself  was,  however,  always  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  truly  Christian,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  have  to  war  against  much  that  is  unchristian.  It  has 
confessed  itself  to  be  Protestant,  and  will  continue  to  bear 
before  Protestantism  the  oriflame  of  freedom,  by  means  of  the 
self-knowledge  and  self-willing  of  what  is  eternally  true.  It 
seemed  for  a  while  as  if  Schelhng  would,  with  greater  success, 
take  this  mission  from  it.  But  this  opinion  soon  vanished, 
because  ScheUing  waved  the  moral  element  of  Christianity 
too  much,  and  was  concerned  exclusively  about  a  system  of 
dogmatics,  whose  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  whose  Christology 
and  Satanology  are  heretical,  and  whose  conception  of  the 
Church  is  negative  in  respect  to  all  existing  churches — a  pos- 
tulate of  the  future." 
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Book  II.  History  of  Apologies ;  Book  III.  History  of  Theology  (Trinitarianism) 
and  Christology ;  Book  IV.  History  of  Anthropology ;  Book  V.  History  of  Soterio- 
logy ;  Book  VI.  History  of  Eschatology  ;  Book  VII.  History  of  Symbols. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

BERMAN    RATIONALISM! 

IN  ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  DECLINE.  |  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
CHURCH  HISTOEY  OF  THE  18th  AND  19th  CENTURIES. 

By  Dr  K.  HAGENBACH. 

I.  Characteristics  of  the  18th  Century ;  II.  A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Eise  of  Rationalism  in 
Germany ;  III.  Life  and  Manners  in  Germany,  1700-1750  ;  IV.  Pietism  and  its  Op- 
ponents ;  V.  The  Pioneers  of  Rationalism ;  VI.  F^-ederick  the  Great  and  his  Age  ; 
VII.  Theological  Science,  including  Biblical  Criticism,  1700-50  ;  VIII.  Lessing  ;  IX. 
Infidelity  carried  to  its  furthest  issue;  X.  Thoroughgoing  Protests  against  Infidelity; 
XI.  Half-way  Rationalism ;  XII.  Zinzendorf ;  XIII.  Swedenborg,  Stilling,  Lavater, 
etc. ;  XIV.  Herder;  XV.  Kant ;  XVI.  Schiller;  XVII.  Salzmaun,  Campe,  Pestalozzi, 
Hamann,  and  Claudius ;  XVIII.  Schelling  ;  XIX.  Jacobi  ;  XX.  Fichte  ;  XXI.  Richter, 
Goethe,  and  Novalis ;  XXII.  Schleiermacher ;  XXIII.  Hegel  and  his  Successors ; 
XXIV.  Rise  of  the  Protestant  Spirit  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  18th 
and  19th  Centuries. 


38,  (J^covac  Street,  ©Kinftiiral). 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D., 

PKmCIPAIi  AST)   PROFESSOK  OF  CHUBCH  HISTORY,   NEW  COLLEGE,    EDLNBUKGH. 


In  two  vols,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.,  Second  Edition, 

HISTORICAL    THEOLOGY! 

A  KEVIEW  OF   THE  PKINCIPAL   DOCTRINAL   DISCUSSIONS   IN  THE 
GHKISTIAN  CHURCH  SINCE   THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

Chapter  1.  The  Church  ;  2.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem  ;  3.  The  Apostles'  Creed ;  4.  The 
Apostolical  Fathers;  5.  Heresies  of  the  Apostolical  Age;  6.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries ;  7.  The  Church  of  the  Second  and  Thii-d  Centuries ; 
8.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  ;  9.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  10.  The  Person 
of  Christ ;  11.  The  Pelagian  Controrersy ;  12.  Worship  of  Saints  and  Images ; 
13.  The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  ;  14.  The  Scholastic  Theology ;  15.  The 
Canon  Law ;  16.  Witnesses  for  the  Truth  during  Middle  Ages ;  17.  The  Church 
at  the  Reformation ;  18.  The  Council  of  Trent ;  19.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Fall ; 
20.  Doctrine  of  the  Will ;  21.  Justification  ;  22.  The  Sacramental  Principle  ;  23.  The 
Socinian  Controversy ;  24.  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  25.  The  Arminian  Con- 
troversy ;  26.  Church  Government ;  27.  The  Erastian  Controversy. 


In  demy  8vo  (624  pages),  price  10s.  6d., 

THE  REFORMERS  AND  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Chapter  1.  Leaders  of  the  Refonnation ;  2.  Luther;  3.  The  Refoi-mers  and  the  Doctrine 
of  Assurance  ;  4.  Melancthon  and  the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  5.  Zwingle 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  ;  6.  John  Calvin  ;  7.  Calvin  and  Beza  ;  8.  Calvin- 
ism and  Arminianisra ;  9.  Calvinism  and  the  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity ; 
10.  Calvinism  and  its  Practical  Application ;  11.  The  Reformers  and  the  Lessons 
fi-om  their  History. 

'  This  volume  is  a  most  magnificent  vindication  of  the  Refonnation,  in  both  its  men 
and  its  doctrines,  suited  to  the  present  time  and  to  the  present  state  of  the  controversy.' 
—  Witness. 


In  one  vol.  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

DISCUSSIONS   ON    CHURCH   PRINCIPLES! 

POPISH,  ERASTIAN,  AND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Chapter  1.  The  Errors  of  Romanism ;  2.  Romanist  Theory  of  Development ;  3.  The 
Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  ;  4.  The  Temporal  Supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  5.  The 
Liberties  of  the  Galilean  Chiirch ;  6.  Royal  Supremacy  in  Church  of  England ; 
7.  Relation  between  Church  and  State  ;  8.  The  Westminster  Confession  on  Relation 
between  Church  and  State ;  9.  Church  Power ;  10.  Principles  of  the  Free  Church ; 
11.  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  People  ;  12.  The  Principle  of  Non-Intrusion  ; 
13.  Patronage  and  Popular  Election. 


In  the  Press.     In  demy  8vo, 

INSPIRATION! 

THE  INFALLIBLE  TRUTH,  AND  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  SCRIPT UEK 

By  JAMES  BANNERMAN,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  MEW  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 


WORKS  OF  PATRICK  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D., 

PRINCIPAL  ANT>  PEOFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IX  THE   FREE   CHURCH   COLLEGE,    GLASGOW. 


In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.,  Fourth  Edition, 

THE    TYPOLOBY    OF    SCRIPTURE, 

VIEWED   IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  WHOLE   SEKIES   OF  THE 
DIVINE   DISPENSATIONS. 

'  I  now  say,  no  Biblical  student  should  be  without  Professor  Fairbaim's  Typology.' — 
Dr  S.  Lee,  in  his  '  Events  and  Times  of  the  Visions  of  DanieV 

'  As  the  product  of  the  labours  of  an  original  thinker,  and  of  a  sound  theologian,  who 
has  at  the  same  time  scarcely  left  unexamined  one  previous  writer  on  the  subject,  ancient 
or  modern,  this  work  will  be  a  most  valuable  accession  to  the  library  of  the  theological 
student.  As  a  whole,  we  believe  it  may,  with  the  strictest  truth,  be  pronounced  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  published.' — Record. 

'  A  work  fresh  and  comprehensive,  learned  and  sensible,  and  full  of  practical  religious 
feeling.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


In  demy  octavo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Third  Edition, 

EZEKIEL,  AND  THE  BOOK  OF  HIS   PROPHECY. 

AN  EXPOSITION;   WITH   A  NEW  TEANSLATION. 


In  demy  octavo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

PROPHECY, 

VIEWED  IN  ITS   DISTINCTIVE  NATURE;    ITS   SPECIAL   FUNCTIONS 
AND  PEOPEE   INTEEPEETATION. 

'  Its  completeness,  its  clearness,  its  thorovigh  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  in  a 
systematic  way,  will  render  it,  I  think,  the  standard  work  on  prophecy  from  this  time.' — 
Rev.  Dr  Candlish. 


In  demy  octavo,  price  IDs.  6d., 

HERMENEUTIOAL    MANUAL; 

OE,  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EXEGETICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Part  I.  Discussion  of  Facts  and  Principles  bearing  on  the  Language  and  Interpi'etation 

of  the  New  Testament. 
P^iRT  II.  Dissertations  on  particular  subjects  connected  with  the  Exegesis  of  the  New 

Testament. 
Part  III.  On  the  Use  made  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  in  the  Writings  of  the  New 
Testament. 

'  Dr  Fairbairn  has  precisely  the  training  which  would  enable  him  to  give  a  fresh  and 
suggestive  book  on  Hermeneutics.  Without  goiug  into  any  tedious  detail,  it  presents  the 
points  that  are  important  to  a  student.  There  is  a  breadth  of  view,  a  clearness  and 
manliness  of  thought,  and  a  ripeness  of  learning,  which  make  the  work  one  of  peculiar 
freshness  and  interest.  I  consider  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  every  student's  library.' 
— Rev.  Dr  Moore,  Author  of  the  able  Commentary  on  '  The  Prophets  of  the  Restoration.'' 


MESSRS  CLARK  dc£-  to  offer  a  Selection  of  Eight  Volumes 
froDi  the  follozving  List  of  Works  (chiefly  forming  the 
Biblical  Cabinet,  the  first  series  of  translations  published 
by  them), 

For  One  Guinea,  remitted  v^ith  order. 
The  price  affixed  is  that  at  which  they  can  he  had  separately, 
li'hieh  is  also  much  reduced. 


Erxesti's  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation  of  New  Testament.  Trans- 
lated by  Bisliop  Terrot.     2  vols.,  8s. 

PiirLOLOGiCAL  Tracts.     3  vols.,  4s.  each. 

A'ol.  I. — Eossi  and  Pfannkuche  on  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the  Age  of  Christ; 
Planck  on  the  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  Diction  of  New  Testament;  Tholuck  on  the 
Importance  of  the  Stud_y  of  Old  Testament;  Beckhaus  on  tjie  Interpretation  of  the 
Tropical  Language  of  New  Testament.  Vol.  II.— Storr  on  the  Meaning  of  '  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven;'  Storr  on  the  Parables;  Storr  on  the  woi-d  'IIAHPnMA;' 
Hengstenberg  on  Isaiah  liii.  Vol.  III. — Ullmann  on  Christ's  Sinlessness ;  liiickert 
on  the  Lesurrection  of  the  Dead;  Lange  on  the  Besurreotion  of  the  Body;  M.  Stuart 
on  Future  Punishment. 

TiioLUCK's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.    2  vols.,  Ss. 

Pareau  on  the  Interpretation  of  Old  Testament.     2  vols.,  8s. 

Stuart's  Syntax  of  the  New  Testament.    4s. 

Umbreit's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job.     2  vols.,  8s. 

Steiger's  Commentary  on  First  Peter.    2  vols.,  83. 

BiLLROTii's  Commentary  on  the  Corinthians.     2  vols.,  Ss. 

Krummacher's  Cornelius  the  Centurion.     3s. 

WiTsius'  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.    4s. 

Rosenmuller's  Biblical  Geography  of  Central  Asia.     2  vols.,  8s. 

PoSENilULLER'S  BiBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AsiA  MiNOR,  PhCENICIA,  &  ARABIA.     4g. 

Rosenmuller's  Biblical  Mineralogy  antj  Botany.    4s. 

Wemyss'  Cr-AVis  Symbolica;  or,  Key  to  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture.     4s. 

CAL^ax  ON  THE  EpISTLES  TO  GaLATIANS  AND  EPHESIANS.      4s. 

Gess  ox  the  Revelation  of  God  in  His  Word.    3s. 

Rosenmuller  on  the  Messianic  Psalms.    4s. 

(Jovard's  Life  of  Christians  during  first  Three  Centuries.    4s. 

Tholuck's  Commextary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  Dissertations  on 
Citations  from  Old  Testament  in  New  Testament,  and  on  the  Idea  of  Sacrifice 
and  Priest  in  Old  ^nd  New  Testaments.     2  vols.,  8s. 

Calvin  and  Storr  on  the  Philippians  and  Colossians.    4s. 

Semisch's  Life,  "Writings,  and  Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr.    2  vols.,  83, 

Rohr's  Historico- Geographical  Account  of  Palestine  in  the  Time  of 
Christ.    4s. 

Tittm.ann's  Exegetical,  Critical,  axd  Doctrinal  Commentary  on  St  John's 
Gospel.    2  vols.,  83. 

Barbacovis'  Literary  History  of  ]\[odern  Italy.     23.  Gd. 

^[y  Old  House;  or,  The  Doctrine  of  Changes.     4s. 

Negris'  Edition  of  Herodotus,  with  English  Notes.    4s.  6d. 
„  „  Pindar,  ,,  „  4s.  6d. 

„  „  Xenophon,         ,,  ,,  2s. 

Welsh's  Elements  of  Church  History.    5s. 

Neander  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  on  the  Epistle  of  St 
James.    3s. 

Edersheim's  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation  after  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem UNDER  Titus.    4s. 

IConlinited. 


Works  from  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  etc.,  contiviucd. 

HOFFMANl^'S  CliniSTIANITY  IN  THE  FlRST  CeNTURY.      4s.  Gd. 

Kahnis'  Internal  History  of  German  Protestantism.    4s.  Gel. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten,  his  Life  and  Times.    4s. 

Nettleton  and  his  Labours.     Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Bonar.     4s.  6d. 

Patterson's  Illustrations,  Expository  and  Practical,  of  the  Farewell 

Discourse  of  our  Lord.     6s. 
Wilson's  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    7s.  Gd. 
Thornley's  Skeleton  Themes.    3s. 

Thornley's  True  End  of  Education,  ant)  the  Me.uts  AD.y:>TED  To  it,    3s.  6d. 
Anderson's  Chronicles  of  the  Kirk.    3s.  Gd. 


The  following  Tracts,  issued  in  the  Student's  Cabinet  Library 
OF  Useful  Tracts,  are  also  offered  as  7inder  : — • 


Lowman's  Argument  a  priori  fok  tue 
Being  of  a  God.     6d. 

JOUFFKOY   ON   THE   Mf.TIIOD   OF    PlIILOSO- 

THicAL  Study.  Is. 
Jouffroy's  Essays  ox  History'  of  riiiLo- 
sopiiy;  Philosophy  of  History;  Influ- 
ence OF  Greece  on  the  DEVELorjii-jNT 
OF  Humanity  ;  and  Present  State  of 
Humanity.     9d. 

JOTTFFROY  ON  SCErTICISM  OF  PRESENT  Age; 

Faculties  of  Human  Soul  ;  Good  and 
Evil  ;  Eclecticism  in  JIorals  ;  and  on 
Philosophy  and  Common  Sense.    Is. 

Cousin  on  the  Destiny  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy.    6d. 

Cousin's  Exposition  of  Eclecticism. 
Is.  6d. 

Murdock's  Sketches  of  Modern  Philo- 
sophy, especial! J' among  the  Germans.  Is. 

Edwards'  State  of  Slavery  in  Ancient 
Greece.     4d. 

Edwards'  State  of  Slavery  in  the  Early' 
AND  Middle  Ages  of  the  Christian 
Era.     6d. 

Hitchcock  on  the  Connection  between 
Geology  and  Natural  Religion.    4d. 

Hitchcock's  Historical  and  Geological 
Deluges  Cojipared.    2  Parts,  9d.  each. 

Eichhokn's  Life  and  Writings  of  Mi- 
CHAELIS.      6d. 

Staudlin's  History  of  Theological 
Knowledge  and  Literature.    4d. 

Verplanck  on  the  Eight  Moral  Influ- 
ence &  Use  of  Liberal  Studies.    4d 

Ware  on  the  Character  .vnd  Duties  of 
A  Physician.    4d. 

Story  on. the  Progress  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Government.  2  Parts, 
4d.  and  9d. 

Life  of  Niebuiir.    By  his  Sou.    Gd. 


Life  of  Madame  de  Stael.    9d. 

SA■\^'YER's  Popular  Treatise  on  Biblical 
Interpretation.    6d. 

Stuart's  Philological  View  of  Modern 
Doctrines  of  Geology.     Gd. 

Life  of  Lady  Eussell.    9d. 

Channing  on  Sla-vtjry.     6d. 

Ware  on  Extejiporaneous  Preaching. 
9d. 

Channing  on  Fenelon.    4d. 

Channing  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Gd. 

Everett  on  the  Importance  of  Scien- 
tific Knowledge.    9d. 

Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds'  Discourses  to  the 
Students  of  Eoyal  Academy.     Is.  Gd. 

Channing  on  Self-Culture.     Cd. 

Channing  on  the  Importance  of  a  Na- 
tional Literature.    4d. 

Negp.is'  Literary'  History  of  Modern 
Greece.    4d. 

Reynolds  on  the  Necessity  of  Physical 
Culture  to  Literary  Men.    4d. 

Hitchcock  on  the  Connection  BET^^'EEN 
Geology  and  the  Mosaic  Account  of 
Creation.    Is. 

Story's  History  of  the  Law.    9d. 

Lord  Stowell's  Judgment  in  case  of 
Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple.    Is.  Gd. 

Lord  Stowell's  Judgjient  in  cases  of 

THE  'Maria'  and  'Gratitudine.'  Is.  6d. 

Lord  Liverpool    on   the   Conduct  of 

Great  Britain  in  respect  of  Neutral 

Nations.     Is.  Gd. 

Controversy  relative  to  Prussia's  At- 
tachment OF  British  Funds  in  Reprisal 
for  Captures.    Is.  Gd. 
Burke's  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord.    Gd. 
Warnkonig's  Analysis  of  Savigny"  on 
the  Law  of  Possession.    Cd. 


STORIES     FOR     CHILDREN. 


The  Flower  Basket.    ByScLmid.   Is.  Gd. 
Easter  Eggs,  and  Robin  Redbreast.    By 

Schmid.     Gd. 
The  Little  Lamb.    By  ScLmid.     Gd. 


The  Little  Dovtc.    By  Knimmacher.    4d. 
The  Minister  of  Andouse.     By  Mowes. 
Is.  Gd. 


38,  (JSforge  Street,  (£"tji'nl)urglj. 


WORKS    OF    JOHN     CALVIN, 

IN  51  VOLUMES,  DEMY  8vo. 

Messes  CLAEK  beg  respectfully  to  announce  that  the  whole  Stock  and  CorTP.iGiiTs  of 
the  WORKS  OF  CALVIN,  published  by  the  Calvin  Translation  Society,  are  now  their 
property,  and  tliat  this  valuable  Series  will  be  issued  by  them  on  the  following  very 
favourable  terms : — 

1.  Complete  Sets  in  51  Volumes,  Nine  Guineas.     (Original  Subscription  price  abo^it 

£13.)     The  'Letters,'  edited  by  Dr  Bonnet,  2  vols.,  10s.  6d.  additional. 

2.  Complete  Sets  of  Commentaries,  45  vols.,  £7,  17s.  6d. 

3.  A  Selection  of  Six  Volumes  (or  more  at  the  same  proportion)  for  21s.,  with  the 

exception  of  the  Institutes,  3  vols. 

4.  Any  Separate  Volume  (except  Institute.s),  Gs. 

The  Contents  of  the  Series  fire  as  follow: — 

Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  3  vols. 
Tracts  on  the  Reformation,  3  vols. 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  2  vols. 


Harmony  of  the  last  Four  Books  of  the 

Pentateuch,  4  vols. 
Commentary  on  Joshua,  1  vol, 
jr     on  the  Psalms,  5  vols. 
"      on  Isaiah,  4  vols. 

.*•      on  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  5  vols. 
IT      on  Ezekiel,  2  vols. 
-5-     on  Daniel,  2  vols. 
/r     on  Hosea,  1  vol. 
/r     on  Joel,  Amos,  and  Obadialx,  1  vol. 
.r      on  Jonali,  Micah,  and  Nahum,  1  vol. 
IT     on  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Haggai, 

1vol. 


Commentary  on  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  1 

vol. 
Ilannony  of  the   Synoptical  Evangelists, 

3  vols. 

Commentary  on  John's  Gospel,  2  vols. 
-J-      on  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  2  vols. 
r     ou  Romans,  1  vol. 
^      ou  Corinthians,  2  vols. 
"      Galatians  and  Ephesians,  1  vol. 
-r     on  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thes- 

salonians,  1  vol. 
-r     on  Timothy,    Titus,  and  Philemon,  1 

vol. 
V     on  Hebrews,  1  vol. 
'■     on  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude,  1  vol. 


In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  14s.  (1300  pages), 

THE  INSTITUTES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   RELIGION. 

By    JOHN    CALVIK. 

Translated  by   HENRY   BEVERIDGE. 

This  translation  of  Calvin's  Institutes  was  originally  executed  for  the  Calvin  Transla- 
tion Society,  and  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  English  version  of  the  work. 
The  Publishers  have  reprinted  it  in  an  elegant  form,  and  have  at  the  same  time  fixed  a 
price  so  low  as  to  bi'ing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


In  One  Volume,  8vo,  price  8s.  6d., 

CALVIN: 

HIS    LIFE,    LABOURS,   AND    WRITINGS. 
By    FELIX     BUNGENER, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE    'HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT,'  ETC. 

'  M.  Bungener's  French  vivacity  has  admirably  combined  with  critical  care  and  with 
admiring  reverence,  to  furnish  what  we  venture  to  think  the  best  portrait  of  Calvin 
hitherto  drawn.  He  tells  us  all  that  we  need  to  know;  and  instead  of  overlaying  his 
work  with  minute  details  and  needless  disquisitions,  he  simply  presents  the  disencumbered 
features,  and  preserves  the  true  proportions  of  the  great  Eeformer's  character.  We 
heartily  commend  the  work.' — Patriot. 

'Few  will  sit  down  to  this  volume  without  resolving  to  read  it  to  the  close.' — Clerical 
Journal. 


311lorli5  33ul)It5l)ctI  1)1)  C  k  C.  CInvfe, 


JOHN   ALBERT   BENGEL'S 

GNOMON    OF    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

ii3oto  i?tr^t  'Slran.sTateti  into  SngTi's^D. 

WITH  ORIGINAL  NOTES,  EXPLANATORY  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE. 

Tbe  Translation  is  comprised  in  Five  Large  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  of  (on  an  average) 
fully  550  pages  each. 

SuDSCRiPTiON,  Sis.  6d.;  orjj-ee  hy  Post^  35s. 

The  very  large  demand  for  BengeVs  Gnomon  enables  the  Publishers  still  to 
supply  it  at  the  Subscription  Price. 

The  whole  work  is  issued  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Fausset,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St  f'uthbert's,  Yorlc,  late  University  and  Queen's  Scholar,  and  Senior 
Classical  and  Gold  Medalist,  T.C.D. 

'  There  arc  few  devout  students  of  the  Bible  who  have  not  long  held  Bengal  in  the 
highest  estimation, — nay,  revered  and  loved  him.  It  was  not,  however,  without  some 
apprehension  for  his  reputation  with  English  readers,  that  we  saw  the  announcement  of 
a  translation  of  his  work.  We  feared  that  his  sentences,  terse  and  condensed  as  they  ai-e, 
would  necessarily  lose  much  of  their  pointedness  and  force  by  being  clotlied  in  another 
garb.  But  we  confess  gladly  to  a  surprise  at  the  success  the  translators  have  achieved 
in  preserving  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is 
executed  in  the  most  scholarlike  and  able  manner.  The  translation  has  the  merit  of 
being  faithful  and  perspicuous.  Its  publication  will,  we  are  confident,  do  much  to  bring 
back  readers  to  the  devout  study  of  the  Bible,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  exegetical  aids.  The  "  getting  up  "  of  those  volumes,  combined  with 
their  marvellous  cheapness,  cannot  fail,  we  should  hope,  to  command  for  them  a  large 
sale.' — Eclectic  lievieiv. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

THE    8INLE88NE88    OF    JESUS: 

AN  EVIDENCE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY    DR    C.    ULLMANN. 

'  We  warmly  recommend  this  beautiful  work  as  eminently  fitted  to  diffuse,  among  those 
who  peruse  it,  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  sinlessness  and  moral  eminence  of  Christ.' — 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

GERMAN     RATIONALISM 

IN  ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  DECLINE.      A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
CHURCH  HISTORY  OP  THE  18th  AND  19tii  CENTURIES. 

BY     DR     K.     HAGENBACH. 

'  This  is  a  volume  wo  have  long  wished  to  see  in  our  language.  Hagenbach  is  a 
veteran  in  this  field,  and  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  most  useful,  of 
his  works.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'  There  is  not  a  work  more  seasonable,  not  one  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  best 
effects,  not  one  more  entitled  to  the  study  and  solemn  consideration  of  Christian  people.' 
— Christian  Witness. 

'  This  volume  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  the  brevity  and  clearness,  and  for  the  skill 
with  which  the  main  points  in  the  great  works  of  the  Augustan  age  of  German  literature 
are  brought  out  by  way  of  illustrating  their  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  Christianity.' — 
London  Review. 

_'  A  most  valuable  and  attractive  volume,  and  a  really  useful  addition  to  our  too  scanty 
histories  of  the  growth  of  religious  ideas  and  the  progress  of  thought.'— Chiirchiyian. 


38,  George  Street,  (IcUtubursI). 


lu  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6J., 

INSPIRATION: 

THE  INFALLIBLE  TItUTH  AND  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OP  THE 
HOLY  SCEIPTUKES. 

BY    JAMES    BANNERMAN,    D.D., 

PEOFESSUK   OF   THEOLOGY,    NEW   COLLEGE,   EDINBURGH. 

'  It  is  a  volume  wliicli  we  commend  earnestly  to  such  of  our  readers  as  wisL.  to  look  at 
the  topic  in  all  its  bearings.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'We  look  upon  it  as  a  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  theological 
literature;  most  sound  in  its  principles,  and  able  in  its  enunciation  of  them.' — Church 
and  State  Review. 

'  We  regard  the  work  of  Dr  Bannerman  as  one  of  much  merit.  It  is  lucid  and  instruc- 
tive, while  it  defends  the  more  rigid  doctrine  of  Inspiration.' — Bihliothec-i  Sacra. 

'  We  welcome  this  treatise  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  pre-eminently  a  hooh  for  the  times, 
possessing  just  tliose  qualities,  and  distinguished  by  just  those  characteristics,  which  will 

make  it  of  essential  use  in  guiding  the  controversy  to  a  wise  and  righteous  issue 

There  is  no  doubt  it  is  by  far  the  most  consistent,  clear,  well-ordered  (with  the  excep- 
tions noted),  comprehensive  book  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared.' — Literary 
Churchman. 

'  This  volume  contains  incomparably  the  most  systematic  and  complete  disciission  of 
this  great  question  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  various  topics  are  treated  in  a  very 
worthy  manner,  and  most  of  them  with  a  fulness,  accuracy,  and  satisfactoriness  which 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  go  far  towards  raising  it  to  the  honourable  position  of  a 
standard  work  on  the  question,  or  even  the  standard  work  demanded  by  the  present  state 
of  things  in  the  theological  world.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

THE  SCRIPTURE  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

BY     JAMES     MORGAN,     D.  D., 

BELFAST. 

'  Controversy  and  criticism  are  avoided.  Scripture  ideas  are  unfolded  in  a  clear  and 
popular  way,  so  as  not  only  to  inform  the  judgment,  but  also  to  purify  the  heart.' — Evan- 
gelical Magazine. 

'  Dr  Morgan's  book  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
has  appeai-ed  since  the  daj's  of  Dr  Owen,  and  may  well  become  a  standard  work  of 
reference  on  our  book-shelves.' — Christian  Advocate. 

'  It  is  thorough  in  its  scope,  and  so  exhaustive  that  there  is  not  a  passage  of  importance 
which  has  not  come  under  consideration.' — Weshgan  Times. 


BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
In  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  ST  JOHN. 


In  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  12s., 

BIBLICAL  STUDI'ES  ON  ST  JOHN'S  GOSPEL 

BY     DR     BESSER. 

'  This  book  is  full  of  warm  and  devout  exposition.  Luther's  own  rugged  words  start 
out,  boulder-like,  in  almost  every  page.' — Neics  of  the  Churches. 

'We  now  call  attention  to  the  great  merit  of  this  volume.  The  character  of  this  com- 
mentary is  practical  and  devotional.  There  are  often  very  exquisite  devotional  passages, 
and  a  vein  of  earnest  piety  runs  through  the  whole  work.  We  recommend  the  book  most 
warmly  to  all.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'  There  is  a  quiet,  simple,  penetrating  good  sense  in  what  Dr  Besser  says,  and  withal 
a  spirit  of  truly  Christian  devoutness,  which  the  reader  must  feel  to  be  in  beautiful  accord- 
ance with  the  inspired  teachings  which  awaken  it.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 


OTorhS  ^ul)li£5l;ctJ  hv  E.  .V  ®.  CIniu, 


lu  demy  8vo,  price  Os., 

A    CRITICAL    AND    EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY   ON    THE    BOOK   OF    EXODUS. 

BY    JAMES    G.    MURPHY,    LL.D.,  T.C.D. 


BY     THE     SAME     AUTHOR.- 
In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

A    CRITICAL    AND    EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY   ON    THE    BOOK   OF   GENESIS. 

WITH  A  NEW  TRANSLATION. 

'  Dr  Murphy  has  conferred  a  great  service  ou  a  difficult  department  of  scriptui-al  learn- 
ing.'— Clerical  Journal. 

'A  work  of  most  massive  scholarship,  abounding  in  rich  and  noble  thought,  and 
remarkably  fresh  and  suggestive.' — Evangelical  Mayazhie. 

'  This  is  emphatically  a  great  work ;  the  subject  is  great,  and  so  is  the  management.' 
— Christian  Witness. 


In  demy  Svo,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE    EARLY   SCOTTISH    CHURCH: 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO 
THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTUEY. 

BY     THOMAS     M'LAUCHLAN,     LL.D.,    F.S.A.S. 

'  The  author  has  given  it  an  air  of  thoroughness  and  originality,  which  will  justify  its 
claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  We  do  not  now  undertake  to  analyse  the  work, 
but  we  arc  able  to  bear  witness  to  its  genuine  character.' — Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

'To  those  who  delight  to  trace  in  the  disfciut  past  the  germs  of  the  present,  "The 
Earl_y  Scottish  Church"  will  afford  gratification  and  instruction.' — Reader. 

'  We  regard  the  work  before  us  as  the  most  important  contribution  which  has  been 
made  for  many  years  towards  the  illustration  of  Early  Scottislj  Church  History.' — United 
Presbyterian  Magazine. 

'  Au  able,  honest  work,  conscientiously  executed,  after  extensive  reading,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  and  history  of  Scotland.' — Inverness  Courier. 

'A  work  marked  by  sound  judgment,  great  candour,  and  extensive  reading.' — Noncon- 
formist. 

In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo,  price  21s., 

A    HISTORY    OF   CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

BY    WILLIAM     G.    SHEDD,    D.D., 

rnOFESSOK    of   theology,    UK102<    college,    new   YORK. 

'  The  high  reputation  of  Dr  Shedd  will  be  increased  by  this  remarkable  work.  The 
stylo  is  lucid  and  penetrating.  No  one  can  master  these  volumes  without  being  quick- 
ened and  strengthened.' — American  Theological  Review. 

'We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  tlie  work  a  great  improvement  on  anything  we  have 
had  before.  To  the  j'oung  student  it  will  bo  valuable  as  a  guiile  to  liis  critical  reading, 
and  to  the  literary  man  it  will  be  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference.'— £/i/ioMeca  Sacra. 

'We  hail  the  appearance  of  the  volumes  as  being  much  wanted  at  the  ju'esent  time  in 
our  own  country.' — Clerical  Journal. 


In  foolscap  Svo,  price  5s., 

THE  PARABLES  OF  CHRIST  ILLUSTRATED  &  EXPOUNDED. 

BY     DR     F.     G.     LI  SCO. 


38,  ^covsc  ^tvcct,  dEcinfeuvsj;. 


Ill  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd., 

MODERN     PANTHEISM: 

ESSAY  ON  KELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY. 
BY    M.    EMILE    S.MSSET, 

PROFESSOR   OF  THE   HISTORY   OF  PHILOSOPHY   IN   THE   FACULTY   OF   LETTERS   LN    PARIS. 

•ilranglatcti  from  fijs  S^ttncf), 

With  Marginal  An.vlysis,  Notes,  Critical  Essay,  and  Philosophical  Appendix. 
The  orio-inal  draft  of  this  work  obtained  llie  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  on  the  following  subject :    Examen  Critique  des  Pnncipaux  Systemes 
Modernes  de  Theodicce.     The  second  edition  carried  off  the  lirst  of  the  great  Mouthyon 
Prizes  of  the  French  Academj% 

'As  a  handboic  to  the  theological  side  of  modern  speculation,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  philosophical  literature.  The  translation  is  clear  and  idiomatic;  it  is  English 
in  its  language,  Erench  in  the  transparency  of  its  expression.'— Aj^c^rA/y  Review. 

In  crown  octavo,  price  6s., 

THE    REDEEMER: 

DISCOURSES    BY   E.    DE    PRESSENSE,    D.D. 

WITH   INTRODUCTION  BY  W.    LINDSAY  ALEXANDER,    D.D. 

'  The  whole  volume  is  marked  by  a  rare  richness  of  thought  and  illustration,  and  by 
a  high  and  fervid  eloquence.'— £'i'a«^e/icaZ  Mar/aziiie.  ,   ,  r      i 

' De  Pressensd  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  zealous,  fearless,  and  eloquent  delencers 
of  evano-elical  trutli  and  the  claims  of  the  Bible.  A  man  of  high  culture  and  large  intellec- 
tual resources,  gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  clear,  pointed,  and  eloquent  discourse, 
ho  has  ever  shown  himself  ready  to  consecrate  his  best  energies  to  the  defence  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'— i>r  Lindsay  Alexander. 

BY    THE    SAMS    AUTHOR. 
In  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd., 

THE   RELIGIONS    BEFORE    CHRIST: 

BEING  AN   INTPvODUCTION   TO   THE    HISTORY   OF   THE   FIEST    THEEE 
CENTURIES   OF   THE   CHURCH. 
'  Stamped  with  the  true  genius  of  a  historian,  and  imbued  with  the  devoutness  of  a 
Christian.' — Patriot. 


In  crown  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  7s.  Gd., 

CHRIST'S    SECOND    COMING; 

W.IEL      IT      BE      PRE-MILDENNIALP 
BY     DAVID     BROWN,'    D.D. 

'  This  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  most  able,  comprehensive,  and  conclusive  of 
the  numerous  works  which  the  millenarian  controversy  has  called  forth.  —  W  atckman. 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  octavo,  price  21s., 

MEDIATORIAL   SOVEREIGNTY: 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  OLD  AND 
NEW  TESTAMENTS. 
BY    GEORGE     STEWARD. 
'  A  large  and  exhaustive  work,  with  great  fulness  of  argument.'— C/irisftara  Eemem- 

'  Certainly  one  of  the  books  of  the  age,— we  might  say  of  the  century.  Anything  more 
massive,  comprehensive,  and  thorouglily  theological  we  cannot  name.  The  author  has 
achieved  a  noble  triumph  on  behalf  of  the  cause  he  lores:— Christum  Witness. 


imQvU  Wuh\ii\)tn  1)1)  C.  $v~  €.  Ctnrfe, 


WORKS    OF   PATRICK   FAIRBAIRN,    D.D.p 

PRtXCIi'^VL,  A^'D   rROFKSSOPw   OF  THEOLOGY   IN   THE   FREE   CHURCH   COLLEGE,    GLASGOtt'. 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  jirice  21s.,  Fourtli  Edition, 

THE   TYPOLOGY    OF    SCRIPTURE, 

VIEWED   IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  WHOLE   SEFJES   OF  THE 
DIVINE  DISPENSATIONS. 

'One  of  tie  most  sober,  profound,  and  thorough  treatises  which  we  possess  on  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  iu  its  bearing  on  Christian  docti'ine.' — Archdeacon  Denisoiis 
Church  and  State  Review. 

'As  the  product  of  the  labours  of  an  original  thinker  and  of  a  sound  theologian,  wlio 
has  at  the  same  time  scarcely  left  unexamined  one  previous  writer  on  the  subject,  ancient 
or  modern,  this  work  will  be  a  most  valuable  accession  to  the  library  of  the  theological 
student.  As  a  whole,  we  believe  it  may,  with  the  strictest  truth,  be  pronounced  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  published.' — Record. 

'A  work  fresh  and  comprehensive,  learned  and  sensible,  and  full  of  practical  religious 
feeling.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd.,  Third  Edition, 

EZEKIEL,    AND    THE    BOOK    OF    HIS    PROPHECY: 

AN  EXPOSITION;  WITH   A  NEW   TRANSLATION. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd.,  Second  Edition, 

PROPHECY, 

VIEWED   IN   ITS   DISTINCTIVE  NATURE,    ITS   SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS,] 
AND   PKOPEE  INTERPRETATION. 

'  We  would  express  our  conviction  that  if  ever  this  state  of  things  is  to  end,  and  the 
church  is  blest  with  the  dawn  of  a  purer  and  brighter  daj',  it  will  be  through  the  sober 
and  well-considered  efforts  of  such  a  man  as  Dr  Fairbairn,  and  through  the  gcuer;il 
acceptance  of  some  such  principles  as  are  laid  down  for  our  guidance  in  this  book.' — 
Christian  Advocate. 


In  demy  Svo,  price  lOs.  Gd., 

HERMENEUTICAL     MANUAL; 

OR,  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EXEGETICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 
OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Part  I.  Discussion  of  Facts  and  Principles  bearing  on  the  Language  and  Interpi-etatiun 

of  the  New  Testament. 
Part  II.  Dissertations  on  particular  subjects  connected  with  the  Exegesis  of  the  New 

Testament. 
Part  III.  On  the  Use  made  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  in  the  Writings  of  the  Ne\y 

Testament. 

'  Dr  Fairbairn  has  precisely  the  training  which  would  enable  him  to  give  a  fresh  and 
suggestive  book  on  Ilermeneutics.  Without  going  into  any  tedious  detail,  it  presents  the 
points  that  are  important  to  a  student.  There  is  a  breadth  of  view,  a  clearness  and 
manliness  of  thought,  and  a  ripeness  of  learning,  which  make  the  work  one  of  peculiar 
freshness  and  interest.  I  consider  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  every  student's  library.' 
— Rev.  Dr  3Ioore,  Author  of  the  able  CommeiUari/  on  '  The  Fro2)hets  of  the  Restoration.'' 


WORKS   BY   THE   LATE  WILLIAM   CUNNINGHAM,   D.D., 

TKINCIPAL,  AND  PHOFESSOR  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY,  NEW  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes  8vo,  Pkice  £2,  2s. 


lu  Two  Volumes,  demy  8v'0,  price  21s.,  Second  Edition, 

HISTORICAL      THEOLOGY: 

A  EEVIEW  OF   THE   PEINCIPAL   DOCTEINAL   DISCUSSIONS   IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  SINCE   THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

Chapter  1.  The  Chiircli ;  2.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem  ;  *3.  The  Apostles' Creed  ;  4.  The 
Apostolical  Fathers ;  5.  Heresies  of  the  Apostolical  Age  ;  6.  The  Fathers  of  tho 
Second  and  Third  Centuries  j  7.  Tho  Church  of  tho  Second  and  Third  Centuries  ; 
8.  The  Constitution  of  tho  Church ;  9.  The  Doctrine  of  tho  Trinity ;  10.  The  Person 
of  Christ ;  11.  The  Pelagian  Controversy ;  12.  Worship  of  Saints  and  Images ; 
13.  The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  ;  14.  The  Scholastic  Theology  ;  15.  The 
Canon  Law ;  IG.  Witnesses  for  tho  Truth  during  Middle  Ages ;  17.  The  Church 
at  the  Reformation ;  18.  Tho  Council  of  Trent ;  19.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Fall ; 
20.  Doctrine  of  the  Will ;  21.  Justification  ;  22.  The  Sacramental  Principle  ;  23.  Tho 
Sociuian  Controversy ;  24.  Doctrine  of  tlie  Atonement ;  25.  The  Arminian  Con- 
troversy ;  26.  Church  Government ;  27.  The  Erastian  Controversy. 


In  demy  8vo  (G24  pages),  price  10s.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

THE    REFORMERS    AND    THE    THEOLOGY 
OF    THE    REFORMATION. 

Chapter  1.  Leaders  of  the  Reformation  ;  2.  Luther ;  3.  The  Eefonncrs  and  the  Doctrine 
of  Assurance  ;  4.  Melancthon  and  the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  5.  Zwinglo 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  ;  6.  John  Calvin  ;  7.  Calvin  and  Bcza  ;  8.  Calvin- 
ism and  Arminianisra  ;  9.  Calvinism  and  the  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  ; 
10.  Calvinism  and  its  Practical  Application ;  11.  The  Reformers  and  the  Lessons 
from  their  History. 
'  This  volume  is  a  most  magnificent  vindication  of  the  EefoiTnation,  in  both  its  men 

and  its  doctrines,  suited  to  the  present  time  and  to  the  present  state  of  the  controversy.' 

—  Witness. 


In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd., 

DISCUSSIONS    ON    CHURCH    PRINCIPLES: 

POPISH,  EEASTIAN,  AND  PEESBYTEEIAN. 

Chapter  1.  The  Errors  of  Eomanism  ;  2.  Eomanist  Theory  of  Development ;  3.  The 
Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  ;  4.  The  Temporal  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  ;  5.  Tho 
Liberties  of  tho  Galilean  Church  ;  6.  Eoyal  Supremacy  in  Church  of  England ; 
7.  Eelation  between  Church  and  State  ;  8.  The  Westminster  Confession  on  Relation 
between  Church  and  State;  9.  Church  Power;  10.  Principles  of  the  Free  Church; 
11.  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  People  ;  12.  The  Principle  of  Non-Intrusion  ; 
13.  Patronage  and  Popular  Election. 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s., 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PENTATEUCH; 

AN  INQUIRY,  CRITICAL  AND  DOCTEINAL,  INTO  THE  GENUINENESS, 

AUTHOEITY,  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  MOSAIC  WEITINGS. 

BY     REV.     D.     MACDONALD. 

'  The  object  of  this  work  is  very  opportune  at  the  present  time.  It  contains  a  full 
review  of  the  evidences,  external  and  internal,  for  the  genuineness,  authenticitj',  and 
divine  character  of  the  Pentateuch.  While  it  gives  full  space  and  weight  to  the  purely 
critical  and  historical  portions  of  tho  inquiry,  its  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  cer- 
tainly more  profound  and  more  conclusive  considerations  derived  from  the  connection 
between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  great  scheme  of  revelation,  of  which  it  forms  the  basis ; 
and  this  portion  of  tho  work  is  that  upon  which  tho  author  lays  most  stress.  We  entu-ely 
agree  with  him  in  his  view  of  its  importance.  The  work  is  singularly  complete  also  in 
its  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  outline  of  its  plan.'—  Giiardian. 


10  CTorlts  50uiilisI)tJI  bu  €.  &  C.  £lavfi, 


DR    LANGE'S    miMENTARlES. 

*j,*  For  Dr  Laxge's  Life  of  the  Loud  Jesus  Christ,  see  separate  Prospectus. 
In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  £1,  lis.  6d., 

Theological  and  Eomiletical  Commentary 

OK 

THE    GOSPELS    OF    ST    MATTHEW    AND    MARK. 

By   J.   P.    LANGE,   D.D., 

rUOFESSOU  OF  DIVINITY  IN  THE  UNIVEKSITY  OF  BONN. 


lu  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  18s., 

Tlieological  and  Homiletical 
COMMENTARY    ON    THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST    LUKE. 

By  Dk  J.  VAN  OOSTEKZEE.     Edited  cy  J.  P.  LANGE,  D.D. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  price  21s., 

Theological  and  Homiletical 

COMMENTARY  ON   THE   ACTS   OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

By  Des  LECHLER  axd  GEROK. 
Edited  by  J.  P.  Lai^ge,  D.D.     Translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag, 

'  The  method  which  Professor  Lange  pursues  in  his  Commentary,  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly valuable  both  in  an  cxegetical  and  practical  point  of  view.  Having  portioned  out 
the  original  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  into  sections,  according  to  the  contents  and  con- 
nection of  the  passage,  he  subjects  it  to  a  threefold  handling,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
jneaning  and  applications  of  the  text.  First  of  all  we  have  a  series  of  critical  notes,  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  bringing  all 
the  aids  which  exegesis  supplies  to  elucidate  and  exhibit  its  proper  meaning.  Next  we 
have  a  series  of  doctrinal  reflections,  suggested  by  the  passage  interpreted,  and  intended 
to  exhibit  the  substance  of  the  scriptural  ti'utlis  which  it  contains.  And  lastly,  wo  have 
a  scries  of  homiletical  hints,  founded  on  the  x^assage  elucidated.' — Daily  Review. 


In  Four  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  24s.,  Cheap  Edition, 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

By   Da    II.    OLSHAUSEN. 

'  Olshauscn  is  one  of  those  persons  whom  the  pious  hearts  of  Germany  will  long 
remember  -n-ith  affection  and  veneration.  .  .  On  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianitj',  OLshausen  is  as  fixed  and  as  stable  as  the  Eock  on  which  the  Church  is 
built.  The  consciousness  of  sin  is,  as  his  translator  well  remarks,  "  the  pivot  in  Olshausen's 
mind  which  moves  all  the  rest;"  deep  inward  experiences,  and  the  pressing  need  of  a 
liedeemer,  make  him  ever  feel  and  ever  avow  that  we  are  not  following  cunningly  devised 
fables,  but  real,  substantia],  and  vital  truths,  which  breathe  and  burn  through  every  pago 
of  the  blessed  Gospels.' — Christian  Observer. 


In  One  thick  Volume,  8vo,  price  Os., 

Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  lew  Testament. 

By    EDWARD    ROBINSON,    D.D., 

LATE  PROF.  EXTRAOED.  OF  SAC.  LIT.  IN  THE  TUEOL.  SEM.,  ANDOVEK. 

A  New  and  Improved  Edition,  Kcvised  by  Alexander  Negris,  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature,  and  by  the  Ecv.  John  Duncan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
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ORKS   BY   DR   E.   W.    HENGSTEIJ3ER6. 


lu  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  2l3., 

COMMENTARY  ON   THE   GOSPEL  OF  ST  JOHN. 

'  The  author  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  work  all  the  resources  of  his  long  experience, 
hip  rare  mental  powers,  his  great  learning,  and  his  deep  religiousness.' — Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature. 

'  We  can  Lave  little  hesitation  in  saj'ing  that  the  student  is  scarcely  likely  to  iind  any 
other  helps  in  reading  this  priceless  and  precious  Gospel  so  useful  as  this.' — Eclcclic 
Review. 

'  The  peculiarity  of  this  Commentary  is  a  thorough  persuasive  and  striking  appeal,  not 
only  to  Old  Testament  doctrine  and  prophecy,  but  also  to  Old  Testament  phraseology  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  text ;  and  for  this  the  venerable  author's  studies  have  rendered  him 
singularly  competent.' 


In  Four  Volumes,  price  £2,  2s.,  Second  Edition, 

CHRISTOLOGY    OF    THE     OLD     TESTAMENT, 

AND  A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  MESSIANIC  PREDICTIONS. 

'  A  noble  specimen  of  exegetical  theology  and  critical  analysis.' — Clerical  Journal. 
'  The  well-matured  production  of  a  great  and  learned  man.     It  is  thoroughly  ripe  in 
the  spii-it  of  Christian  philosophy  and  true  biblical  scholarship.' — Ilomilist. 


In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  33s., 

COMMENTARY     ON     THE     PSALMS. 

'  We  have  met  with  no  commentator  who  displays  higher  powers  or  sounder  qualifi- 
cations ;  and  we  feel  persuaded,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  very  competent  judge  with  refer- 
ence to  his  work  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  "it  will  leave  nothing  to  dosu"e."' — ■ 
Churchman  s  Monthly  lievieic. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  price  9s., 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES. 

TO  WHICH  Ar.E  ArPE:sDi:D 
TRExVTISES   ON   THE   SONG  OF   SOLOMON;   ON   THE  BOOK  OF  JOB;   ON 
THE  PROPHET  ISAIAH;    ON  THE  SACRIFICES  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE; 
AND  ON  THE  JEWS  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

'  A  Commentai-y  on  this  difficult  book  by  one  who  has  so  long  and  so  successfully 
devoted  himself  to  biblical  subjects,  will  awaken  new  interest  in  its  study.  As  an  expo- 
sition of  the  language  and  the  general  current  of  the  writer's  views,  the  work  is  full  and 
rich.' — Bibliothcca  Sacra. 


In  8vo,  price  7s.  Gd., 

EGYPT    AND    THE    BOOKS    OF    MOSES; 

OR,    THE   BOOKS    OF   MOSES    ILLUSTRATED    BY    THE    MONUMENTS 

OF  EGYPT. 


In  8vo,  price  12s., 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  DANIEL 
AND  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  ZECHARIAH. 

WITH  A  I^ISSERTATION  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  PROPHECIES  OF  BALAAM. 


In  Five  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  £2,  12s.  Cd., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE    DOCTRilE    OF    THE    PERSOI^    OF    CHRIST. 

By  Dr    J.   A.   DORNER, 

riiOFESSOK   OF  THEOLOGY,    GOTl'INGEN. 
TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED,  A 

niSTOEICAL  AND  CRITICAL  EEVIEW  OF  THE  CONTEOVEESIES  ON  THE 
SUBJECT    WHICH   HAVE  BEEN   AGITATED   IN   EEITAIN   SINCE    THE 
MIDDLE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUEY  TO  THE  PEESENT  TIME. 
By  tLe  Eer.  Dr  Faikbauin,  Author  of  '  The  Typology  of  Scripture,'  etc. 

'We  earnestly  recommend  this  most  valuable  and  important  work  to  the  attention  of 
all  theological  students.  So  great  a  mass  of  learning  and  thought,  so  ably  set  forth,  has 
never  before  been  presented  to  English  readers,  at  least  on  this  subject.'— JowrwaZ  q/' 
iSacred  Literature. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 
T  TT  7-"^ 

PROPHECfiS  OF  DANIEL  Al^O  THE  HEVELATION  OF  ST  JOHN 

IN    THEIR    MUTUAL    RELATION. 

By  Professor  AUBERLEN. 

'  One' of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  study  of  Apocalyptic  prophecy.  It  is  one  of  .a 
very  high  order,  and  vchich  must  command  attention.  The  author  appears  to  us  to 
possess,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  those  faculties  of  head  and  heart  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  most  difficult  branch  of  sacred  exegesis.' — Ecclesiastic. 


In  demy  8v'o,  price  lOs.  6d., 

COAHf^E^TABY    ON    THE    PENTATEICH. 

By  otto  VOJT   GE REACH. 

'  This  work  possesses  a  liigh  chai-acter  among  the  Evangelical  parties  in  Germany.  It 
is  decidedly  orthodox  and  conservative  in  its  statements  ;  and  its  spirit  and  its  publication 
here  will  confer  a  great  service  on  sacred  literature.' — Clerical  Journal. 


WORKS    BY    PROFE^SSOR    THOLUCK, 

In  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd., 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

'  Its  learning  is  exhaustive,  it  avoids  no  difBcultics,  and  in  its  exegesis  it  seizes  always 
the  kernel  of  a  passage,  and  thoroughly  and  soundly  builds  up  a  fair  and  complete  expo- 
sition.'— London  Guardian. 


In  One  Volume,  price  9s., 

COMMENTARY  ON    THE    GOSPEL    OF    ST    JOHN. 

In  crown  8vo,  jirice  os.,  Second  Edition, 

LIGHT     FROM     THE     CROSS. 

SEEMONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUE  LOED. 

'  With  no  ordinary  confidence  and  pleasure  we  commend  these  most  noble,  solemniz- 
ing, and  touching  discourses.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 
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In  Eight  Yolumcs,  demj-  8vo,  £4,  4s., 

THE    WORDS    OF    THE    LORD    JESUS. 

BY     RUDOLPH     STIER,     D.D., 

DOCTOR  OF  THEOLOGV,  AND  SUPEKINTENDENT  OF  SCHKEUDITZ. 

'  We  know  no  -n-ork  that  contains,  within  anything  like  the  same  compass,  so  many- 
pregnant  instances  of  wliat  true  genius  under  chastened  submission  to  the  control  of  a 
sound  philology,  and  gratefully  accepting  the  seasonable  and  suitable  helps  of  a  whole- 
some erudition,  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  spiritual  exegesis  of  the  sacred  volume.  Every 
page  is  fretted  and  studded  with  lines  and  forms  of  the  most  alluring  beauty.  At  every 
step  the  reader  is  constrained  to  pause  and  ponder,  lest  he  should  overlook  one  or  other 
of  the  inany  precious  blossoms  that,  in  the  most  dazzling  profusion,  are  scattered  around 
his  path.  We  venture  to  predict  that  his  "  Words  of  Jesus  "  are  destined  to  produce  a 
great  and  happy  revolution  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  country.' 
— British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

'One  of  the  most  precious  books  for  the  siairitual  interpretation  of  the  Gospels.' — Arch- 
deacon Hare. 

'  Dr  Stier  brings  to  the  exposition  of  our  Lord's  discourses  sound  learning,  a  vigoroits 
imdcrstanding,  and  a  quick  discernment;  but  what  is  better,  ho  brings  also  a  devout  mind, 
and  a  habit  of  thought  spiritual  and  deferential  to  the  truth.' — Evangelical  Christendom. 


BY     THE     SAME     AUTHOR. 

In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  10s.  Gd., 

THE  WORDS  OF  THE  RISEN  SAVIOUR; 

COMMENTAEY   ON   THE   EPISTLE    OF    ST   JAMES. 

'  This  volume  is  in  all  respects  alike  remarkable  and  valuable.  We  are  unable  to 
name  any  exposition  so  novel,  so  striking,  so  instructive,  and  so  edifying.  It  cannot  fail 
to  bring  forward  those  portions  of  Scripture — portions  of  infinite  moment — which  liavo 
hitherto,  in  a  great  degree,  been  neglected.  The  exposition  is  everywhere  most  excellent, 
and  adapted  to  be  helpful  to  the  public  instructor  as  well  as  to  the  private  student.  .  . 
The  latter  half  of  this  volume  consists  of  thirty-two  discourses  expounding  the  Epistle  of 
James.  By  these  sermons  we  set  great  store.  Nothing  can  be  more  full,  clear,  scrip- 
tural, and  practical.' — Christian  Witness. 


In  One  Thick  Volume,  12s.,  Fifth  Edition, 

A   GRAMMAR   OF   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT   DICTION. 

INTENDED  AS  AN  INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  CEITICAL  STUDY 

OF  THE  GRliEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY    DR    G.    B.    WINER. 

Extract  from  letter  from  the  Jate  Archdeacon  Hardwick,  Christian  Advocate: — 
'  It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  pleasure  to  all  critics  of  the  sacred  text  that  this  elaborate  and 
oshaust-ivo  treatise  is  at  length  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  familiar  to  England  as  it  has 
long  been  to  Germany.     I  have  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  mj'  divinity  class.' 

'  This  is  the  standard  classical  work  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is 
of  course  indispensable  to  every  one  who  would  prosecute  intelligently  the  critical  study 
of  the  most  important  portion  of  the  inspired  record.  It  is  a  great  service  to  render  such 
a  work  accessible  to  the  English  reader.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

'  We  gladly  welcome  the  appearance  of  Winer's  great  work  in  an  English  translation, 
and  most  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  attain  to  a  sound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  We  need  not  say  it  is  the  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  only  superior  to  all  other's,  but  so  superior  as  to  be  by  common 
consent  the  one  work  of  reference  on  the  subject.  No  other  could  be  mentioned  with  it.' 
— Literary  Churchman. 


BY  PROFESSOR  J.  H.  KURTZ,  O.D. 

In  Threo  Volumes,  price  £1,  lis.  6 J., 

HISTORY    OF    THE     OLD     COVENANT: 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 

'  It  is  intended  to  form  a  full  and  complete  History  of  tlie  Old  Covenant,  embracing 
every  subject  that  comes  M'itliin  that  range,  shirlcing  no  difficulty,  ignoring  no  disputed 
point.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  describe  the  several  links  in  the  chain  of  deveiop- 
meiits  by  -which  God  prepared  the  way,  by  successive  revelations,  for  the  great  end  of  all 
— the  manifestation  of  himself  in  a  human  form.  The  work  is  thus  essentially  a  history. 
Not  only  are  there  fiill  critical  and  philological  investigations  into  the  meaning  of  difficult 
ivordsand  phrases, — not  only  are  the  geographical  and  historical  notices  most  valuable, 
as  giving  a  resnme  of  the  most  recent  investigations  and  conclusions, — but  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  narrative  is  eminently  manly  and  Christian.'— C/(«?-c/«  of  England  Monthly 
Revieio. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

SACRIFICIAL  WORSHIP  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Look  I.   General  Basis  of  the  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testament:  The  Persons 
Sacrificing ;  The  Place  of  Sacrifice  ;  The  Various  Kinds  of  Sacrifice. 

Book  II.  The  Bleeding  Sacrifice  :  Part  1st,  The  Pdtual  of  the  Sacrifice;  Part  2d,  Varieties 
of  the  Bleeding  Sacrifice. 

Book  III.  The  Bloodless  Sacrifice. 

Book  IV.  Modification  of  the  Sacrificial  Yv'orship  in  connection  with  Special  Seasons 
and  Circumstances. 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  15s., 

HANDBOOK   OF   CHURCH  "  HISTORY   TO    THE 
PRESENT   TIME. 

Either  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  price  7s.  6d. 

TiiK  first  volume  includes  the  period  prior,  and  the  second  that  subsequent,  to  the  Eeforma- 
tion.    Tliis  work  is  now  very  generally  used  as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and  higher  schools. 

'  This  work  of  Dr  Kurtz  is  executed  with  great  diligence  and  care,  exhibiting  an  accurate 
collection  of  facts,  and  a  succinct  though  full  account  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 

Church,  both  external  and  internal The  work  is  distinguished  for  the  moderation  and 

charity  of  its  expressions,  and  for  a  spirit  which  is  truly  Clu-istian.' — EnrjUsh  Churchman. 


In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  27s., 

THE     APOSTOLIC     HISTORY: 

BEING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE  EAELT  CHUECIT, 
IN  THE  FOEM  OF  A  COMMENTAEY  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

BY     PROFESSOR     B  A  U  M  G  A  RTE  N. 

'  Wo  have  felt  devoutly  thankful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  has  raised  up . 
a  champion  able  to  meet,  by  an  exposition  of  the  Acts  at  once  so  profoundly  scientific  and 
sublimely  Christian  as  that  before  us,  one  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  otrr  times.  We 
have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  expressing  om-  modest  conviction,  that  in  no  previously 
uninspired  portion  of  her  history  has  the  Church  of  Christ  possessed  such  means  as  are 
hero  afforded  her,  of  gaining  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  her  own  glorious  archives.' 
— Eclectic  Revieio. 


WORKS    BY    PROFESSOR    VINET. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d., 

EVANGELICAL     MEDITATIONS. 

'  The  Tvork  before  us  is  one  which  will  be  most  highly  prized  by  the  spiritually-niiuded 
and  single-hearted  Christian.' — Patriot. 


In  post  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

PASTORAL    THEOLOGY: 

THE    THEORY    OF    A    GOSPEL    INHNISTRY. 

'  One  or  two  rapid  readings  will  not  suffice  to  exhaust  the  treasures  of  Christian  and 
pastoi-al  experience,  of  enlightenment,  of  tenderness,  of  practical  directions,  of  elevation, 
and  of  edification,  which  fill  these  pages.  We  will  find  it  to  our  profit  to  read  at  least 
once  a  year  this  precious  volume,  if  it  were  only  as  the  means  of  serving  us  pastors  for 
the  examination  of  our  conscience.' — Archives  du  Christianisme. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  9s.,  Second  Edition, 

HOMILETIOS; 

OR,    THE    THEORY    OF    PREACHING. 

'  Vinet,  from  his  previous  studies,  was  especially  at  home  on  such  a  subject,  in  which  he 
finds  scope,  not  onlj'  for  his  powers  of  exposition,  but  also  for  his  rich  faculty  of  criticism, 
some  exquisite  gems  of  which  ai-e  scattered  up  and  down  its  pages.' — North  British  Revieio. 

In  post  8vo,  price  2s., 

VITAL     CHRISTIANITY: 

ESSAYS  AND  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  RELIGIONS   OF  MAN  AND  THE 
RELIGION  OF  GOD. 


In  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

COMMENTARY     ON     THE     EPISTLE     TO 
THE    HEBREWS. 

By  Rev.  Dr  A.  S.  PATTERSON. 
'  The  author  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  department  of  biblical  exegesis. 
It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  exposition  that  is  required  by  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
Christians.' — English  Presbyterian  Messenger. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d.,  Sixth  Edition, 

THE     SUFFERING     SAVIOUR; 

OR,  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LAST  DAYS  OP  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 
By  Dr  F.  W.  KHUMMACHER. 
'We  give  it  preference  to  everything  hitherto  produced  hj  the  gifted  and  devoted 
author.  It  is  divinity  of  the  most  thoroughly  evangelical  description.  Truth  and  tender- 
ness have  seldom  been  so  successfully  combined.  A  book  of  the  heart,  to  that  it  appeals 
in  every  page,  with  a  force  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist.' — Christian  Witness. 


One  volume,  crown  8vo,  jirice  5g.,  Cheap  Edition, 

GOTTH  OSLO'S      EMBLEMS; 

OR,  INVISIBLE  THINGS  UNDERSTOOD  BY  THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE. 

BJr  CHRISTIAN   SCRIVER,  Minister  of  Magdeburg  in  1671. 

'Cranislatct!  from  tlje  '^^ent^'^isbt'b  <ilerman  CBtiitton* 

'  A  peculiarly  fascinating  volume.     It  is  rich  in  happy  and  beautiful  thoughts,  which 
grow  on  the  root  of  genuine  piety.' —  Wit7iess. 


-  In  crown  8vo,  price  Gs.,  Second  Edition, 

HISTORY    OF   THE    JEWISH    NATION 

AFTER    THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    JERUSALEM    UNDER    TITUS. 
By  Rev.  Dr  EDERSHEIM. 


IG  maxU  aPubMjetJ  l)i)  C.  ^  ®.  Clarfe,  eilinftursl;. 


Ill  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  Second  Edition, 

THE    &OSPEL    HISTOEY: 

A  COMPENDIUM    OF    CEITICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  SUrPOET  OF  THE 
HISTOEICAL  CHAEACTEE  OP  THE  FOUE  GOSPELS. 

BY    DR    J.    H.    A.    EBRARD, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   ERT.ANGEX. 

'Nothing  could  have  been  more  oppoi-tiine  than  the  republication  in  English  of  this 
admirable  work.    It  has  long  been  highly  valued  in  Germanj',  and  has  done  most  effective 

service  against  the  many  assailants  of  the  Gospels  in  that  country We  are 

heartily  glad  that  such  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  vital  subject  of  the 
Gospels  should  at  this  moment  have  been  presented  to  the  British  public,  and  we' 
anticipate  much  good  from  it,  in  view  of  the  attacks  which  have  already  been  made,_and 
which  will  doubtless  for  a  time  be  continued,  on  the  inestimably  precious  records  of  our 
Saviour's  life.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Revieio. 

'  Executed  with  the  hand  of  a  master ;  Ebrard  is  on  countless  matters  of  detail,  as 
well  as  principle,  invaluable.  Let  our  University  students  acquaint  themselves  with  such 
a  work  as  this,  and  they  will  find  their  own  way  safely  to  the  rest  of  our  Gospel  literature.' 
— Literary  Churchman. 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

COMMENTAl^Y   01  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  Gd.,  ^ 

COMMEIJfTAET  01  THE  EPISTLES  OE  ST  JOHI. 

'  Dr  Ebrard  is  one  of  the  finest  of  German  evangelical  scholars  in  the  department  of 
philology  and  criticism.  He  has  comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  and  is  eminent  for 
spiritual  insight  and  theological  depth.' — Nonconformist. 


In  Three  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  31s.  Gd., 

BIBLICAL  COMMEIITARY  01  THE  PEITATETJCH. 

BY  PROFESSORS  KEIL  AND  DELITZSCH. 
'  There  is  a  life  in  the  criticisms,  a  happy  realizing  power  in  ^the  words,  which  will 
make  this  work  most  acceptable.  The  Commentar}^  while  it  is  verbal  and  critical,  has 
also  the  facidty  of  gathering  up  and  generalizing  the  lesson  and  the  stor}',  which  will 
add  immensely  to  its  value.  It  aims  to  be  an  exegetical  handbook,  by  which  some  fuller 
understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  economy  of  salvation  may  be  obtained  from  a  study 
in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  teachings.' — Eclectic  Revieio. 

'  We  can  safely  recommend  this  work  to  the  clergy  and  others  who  desire  to  study 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.' — Scottish  Guardian. 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHORS. 
In  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

BMical  Commentary  on  Joslina,  Judges,  and  Eutli. 


In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 

EEEOEMEES    BEEOEE    THE    EEEOEMATIOE 

PEINCIPALLY  IN  GEEMANY  AND  THE  NETHEELANDS. 

BY     DR     CARL     ULLMANN. 

'  Beyond  doubt  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  recent  theology  of  Germany,  and  a 
masterpiece  of  historical  research  and  composition,  as  profound  as  it  is  clear.' — Dr  Schaff. 
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